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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


The' sale of five editions of this work, the favourable 
notices of it by the Press of the three Presidencies, and 
its acknowledged usefulness as a book of reference by 
numerous private individuals unknown to the Author, 
are highly gratifying. These facts prove that a work 
having for its object simple, yet distinct, instruction— 
by the assimilation of Asiatic with Europeixn customs 
—in Domestic Economy, is specially useful and ac¬ 
ceptable to the Anglo-Indian community. 

The Receipts are rendered as plain as possible, that 
no difficulty may arise in communicating them to 
Native servants; and the selections such, that the 
articles necessary for their preparation are easily pro¬ 
curable ; likewise the imported ones are to be had in 
almost every General Bazaar. 

Since 1857 every article of consumption has been 
subject to such continuous increase in price, that ap¬ 
proximate charges only could be arrived at. The 
Market Tables attached will, however, form some 
guide to the actual prices of provisions, &c., at either 
of the Presidencies or in the Mofussil, and prevent any 
immoderate overcharge by servants; for let the Euro¬ 
pean’s experience be what it may, and even were he 
to visit the market himself, he never could purchase 
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any article at the same rate as the Native, nor can he 
fail to discover in any intercourse with him involving 
outlay that he is obliged to submit to a per centage in 
some degree, or what is called Dustoory,*' an allow¬ 
ance established by general usage and considered by 
the servant as his perejuisite for making purchases. 
When small, however, it may be as well to let him 
enjoy the advantage, if quiet and comfort are desired. 
This deduction is not so applicable to the household 
expenditure, especially when the head servant's ac¬ 
count is settled every morning, as then the prices 
charged aixj generally made at the admitted or known 
rates, and can be checked accordingly, if examined at 
the time; but when allowed to stand over articles are 
frequently entered and charged for, although neither 
procured nor consumed, and of course there is clear 
gain to the servant, who, in addition, fakes his usual 
Dustoory Avhen settling Avith the tradesmen for bond 
fide purchases. 

Families and single individuals residing at the Pre¬ 
sidencies or the Mofussil, Avho may at times be thrown 
on their own resources, or deem it necessary to super¬ 
intend their daily expenditure, Avill, it is hoped, find 
that much useful information may be derived by 
folloAving the rules and instructions contained in the 
‘‘ Indian Domestic EconOxMy.” 


• Two pico in each rupee. 



OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN PRESS 

ON THE WORK. 


“ There are few things we in India stand more in need of than 
good manuals for our guidance and direction in the management 
of every-day affairs. The youngster arrives, and instead of being 
told what he ought to do, and how much he should pay, is joked 
and jeered at as a griffin—as if it were a shame to be ignorant of 
that which it was impossible to know beforehand; or an excellent 
joke to keep a lad in the dark for the pleasure of teasing him. 
# Af forget which of our great gastronomers it is— 

whether Kitchener or Dalgairns—who recommends that our 
receipts be tested by tasting the preparations made according to 
them. Though this*might be a very pleasant mode of verifying 
the merits of our Indian Kitchener, it would be rather too tardy 
to be of advantage to the public. H is better, therefore, 

to adopt the more compendious course, and recommend those who 
wish to reform their butler’s bills, or the economy of the stable, 
poultry-yard, garden, or cook-room, to judge for themselves.’^— 
Bombay Times. 

“ We think we have seldom met with a work containing such a 
fund of happily selected and appropriate household information. 
To borrow a phrase from what appears to be one of the author’s 
favourite sciences, it is a perfect oUa podrida. The author tells 
his ‘ model family’ how to hire servants and what to pay them; 
how to bring up cattle and poultry; how to make butter and 
cheese; and how to cook the vast variety of dishes which find 
their way to Indian tables; besides which he gives instructions on 
almost every subject connected with domestic economy. ^ ^ 

In short, the man must be a shocking gourmand who cannot find 
something in this volume to gratify his palate ; and a walking 
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Treasury of Household Knowledge who cannot derive instruction 
on some point from its pages. The work is one which ought to be 
in every house; and if it obtains a circulation at all equal fo its 
merits, other editions will speedily become necessary.’ 

Courier, 

“We have just had put in our hands a very useful, and at 
the same lime instructive work, entitled ‘ The Indian Domestic 
Economy and Receipt Book,’ from the pen of the talented author 
of the ‘ Manual of Gardening for Western India.’ With refefence 
to the matter contained, we should feel inclined to predict for it a 
rapid ascent to notoriety, from its being so admirably adapted for 
consultation, equally by the valetudinarian, the gastronome, the 
rigid dietist, and the inexpericneed in the domestic minaye. It 
will be found an invaluable ‘ Code de remoV by all ‘ maitres de 
cusine’ to regiments, and is \vcll deserving a place in the library 
of every housekeeper throughout India.”— Poona Chronicle, 

“ This is a goodly manual containing above six hundred pages, 
and comprehending a variety of subjects, that it would tax our 
patience and arithmetic to number. ^ ^ We feel much 

pleasure in recommending this work to the notice of the public as 
one of the most excellent compendiums of general information on 
Indian domestic subjects that have fallen under our notice.”— 
Madras Spuctator, 

“ This work is at once a guide to the management of household 
affairs and a plain wholesome Cookery Book. The author’s advice 
on all matters of domestic economy, in checking the overcharges 
of servants and tradesmen, in regulating expenditure, and manag¬ 
ing the farm or the garden, like that of the celebrated Abernethy, 
with regard to that of our health, may be comprised in three 
words— my hook. When that task has been accomplished, 
the reader will be as wise as his instructor, and will only require, 
practice and reflection to become a complete cook and house¬ 
keeper.”— Englishman,, Calcutta. 
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preserving it. 
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Having found the following Articles well adapted for their separate 

purposes f I think they will he found equally useful domestic machines 

in Indiay and therefore recommend them, 

r 

Nos. 1 AND 2.— Impeoved Eoo Beaters.—T hese little loacliinea 
are extremely well adapted for beating up small quantities of egg 
mixtures and batter for puddings, sponge-cakes, maringues, whipt 
creams, salads, sauces, &c., giving a lightness far superior to any¬ 
thing that can be produced by the ordinary hand whisk. 

Nos. 3 AND 4.—Compound- ACTION Eoo Whisk, and Butter 
Chuen. —Will bring butter in less time than any other know. It 
also may be used most advantageously for beating and produc¬ 
ing the lightest possible batters, also Italian and other creams in a 
few minutes, in either large or small quantities. 

No. 5.—Trituratino Machine. — For preparing ingredients fr 
making soups, sauces, purees, jams, chutnies, &c. By its use th 
tedious, dirty, and expensive process with the sieve and tamm^ 
cloth is entirely avoided,—performing its work in a very su^ 3’ 
way in one-tenth the time, and reducing the whole of the materia*, 
to a fine i>ulp or liquid. 

No. 6.—Sausage and Mincing MAcnixjj.-w-Its claim to pre¬ 
ference over other machines is said to be as follows;—It will do 
its work more easily and quickly; it cuts the meat into pieces 
instead of tearing it; it can be made to cut the meat either coarse 
or fine at pleasure; it stuffs sausages with greater rapidity and 
uniformity; it can be more readily taken apart, and is also much 
easier cleaned; it cannot fail from bluntness, as the knife is kept 
sharp by the action of the rollers. 

No. 7.— Kent’s Knife-cleaner, cither on‘a low or high stand, 
is adapted to clean from three to nine knives, besides one carver. 
Prom its general use, it calls for no further description. 

No. 8.—Rotary Potato-masheb. —From one to six pounds of 
potatoes can be instantly mashed, more finely and perfectly than by 
any other means. It is also adapted for grating bread with equal 
perfection and rapidity, as well as most other materials required for 
culinary preparations generally. 

No. 9.—Ransome’s Gem Knife-cleaner. —I have had one in 
use for upwards of five years, and can safely recommend it as a 
most satisfactory and effective domestic machine. 












CHAPTER I. 


REMARKS ON THE CHOICE OF SERVANTS. 

The misdeeds of Indian servants appear to be a general and 
unfailing source of complaint amongst all, whether we take 
the new-comer on his arrival, or the long resident, without 
reference to any particular place; the complaint of them is 
universal—laziness, dishonesty, falsehood, with a host of 
other vices, seem to he inherent in them. This need hardly 
be wondered at, when we consider the way in which they 
are brought up—taught from their earliest infancy to look for 
employment only in the particular calling of their parent, or 
the guardian by*wlA)m they have been adopted. Nor is the 
fault wholly on their side, much that is complained of origi¬ 
nates with the master and is owing to him. In the first 
place, taking a servant merely on the recommendation of a 
written character, without any endeavour if' ascertain whe¬ 
ther the bearer is the person described, or how he became 
possessed of it. In most cases these characters arc borrowed; 
in many they are written for the occasion by a class of per¬ 
sons who earn their bread by writing characters for any 
applicant who will give them a few annas, or agree to pay a 
per centage should he succeed in getting the place. So sudden 
and frequent are the changes in India, that a master or mis¬ 
tress has seldom an opportunity of making any personal 
inquiry, and is often led to overlook this precaution: all this 
causes a fruitful source of mischief to domestic economy. 

Then, again, persons are not sufficiently careful in giving 
characters. How often it happens that a master or mistress. 
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when turning away a servant, gives him, from false kindness, 
a better character than he deserves, suppressing the real 
cause of his being sent away; and at the same time mention¬ 
ing a period of service sufEciently long to be of itself a re¬ 
commendation, and almost a guarantee of his trustworthiness 
and usefulness, whereas they know the contrary to be the case. 

Some servants there arc who enter your family simply to 
see what they can lay their hands upon, taking themselves 
off the first convenient opportunity. 

Others there arc wlio take advantage of the advance of 
pay, usually given in setting out on a journey, to enable the 
servant to leave a small sum with his family or relations and 
to provide himseir witli necessaries : they thus get a month’s 
or more advance of pay, and, in nine cases out of ten, when 
the traveller starts the servant is nowhere to he found, or 
slips away after the first day or two. 

The best way to prevent this, is to make your head ser¬ 
vant (if you cannot do so) go to the Police Ofiice, and 
have their names and agreements registered; it will alTord 
an opportunity for detection, should they be old oflendcrs, as 
the Police have better means of making inquiries than you 
can possibly have. This clearly shows what an advantage 
an ofiice for registry would be, where the honest and well- 
disposed servant could be heard of, when he would be sure to 
find a place. 

On the other hand, servants have too often just cause for 
leaving their places suddenly, the slightest fiiult of a native 
servant being often visited with blows and such abuse as no 
respectable man will bear, very often too for no other fault 
than that ot not understanding what the master has said, who 
has given his directions in some unintelligible stuff, from 
ignorance of the language, that no one could understand. 

The races of servants are very different at the three Pre¬ 
sidencies ; at Bombay there is a large proportion of native 
Portuguese, Parsees, Mussulmcn, and Hindoos, besides 
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Eurasians; at Madras native Christians take the place of 
Parsees at Bombay; and at Calcutta there is a mixture of 
evei^ caste and grade in India. There arc some amongst 
these who speak English, and who generally bear but very 
indifferent characters. 

BOMBAY. 

A Butler, whether Portuguese, Parsec or Mussul¬ 
man, per mensem, from ... ... ... Rs. 10 to oO 

A Table Servant (seldom more) ... ... ... 0 „ 10 

Cook . *. 7 „ 30 

Assistant ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 ,, G 

Washerman or Dhobee, according to family ... 7 „ 2/) 

Tailor ... ... ... . ... ... 7 „ 15 

Ayah . 8 „ 20 

Wet Nurse or Amah ... ... ... ... ... 7 „ 30 

Mussulchee or House Mammal ... ... ... 8 „ 9 

Bhcestee, with M'ussuck . ... 8 „ 10 

Bheestee, with Bullock. 10 „ 15 

Coachman ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 „ 25 

Groom or Gorahwallah. 7 „ 9 

Grasscutter, only used up the country ... ... 4 „ 5 

Sweeper or Totec ... ... ... ... ... 3 „ 5 

Peon, Scapoy, or Puttawallah . ... ... 7 „ 10 

Ilamall ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 ,, 9 

Barber ... ... ... ... . 2 „ 3 

Farrier (Shoeing all round) ... ... ... IJ- 

BENGAL. 

A Sircar or Accountant ... ... ... ... 10 to 60 

A Butler or Khansumar. ... ... 8 „ 16 

A Table Servant or Kitmutgar ... ... ... 6 „ 8 

A Mussaljee ... ... ... ... ... 5 „ 10 

Sirdar Bearer. . 6 „ 8 

Matee ditto or Palkee ... ... ... .. 5 „ 7 

Washerman or Dhobee ... ... . 4 „ 14 

Bheestee or Water Carrier ... ... ... 5 „ 10 

Cook or Bawurchee ... ... ... ... ... 6 „ 30 

Sweeper or Mehtur . ... ... 3 ,, 4 

B 2 
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Messenger or Hurkara . 

Durwan or Doorkeeper. 

Tailor or Durzce 
Coachman or Ghareewan ... 

Horsekeeper or Syce. 

Grasscutter or Ghaswallah 

Elephant Driver or Mahout. 

Assistant to ditto or Cooly 
Camelman or Ountwallah 
Gardener, Malee or llaghban 

Shepherd, B’hcrehara. 

Water Cooler or Abdar . 

Tent Pitcher or Lascar . 

Hooka attendant or Hookabadar... 

Female Servant 

Ayah or Waiting-woman . 

Amah or Wet Nurse 
Ladies’ Tailor, 1st Class 

Ditto, 2nd ditto. 

Washerman, 1st ditto... 

Ditto, 2nd ditto . 

Sweeper or Mehturanee . 

MADRAS. 

Butler, per mensem, from 

Ordinary Servants. 

Boys . 

Cooks . 

Under ditto 

Waterworaan .. . 

Coachman 

Horsekeeper . 

Grasscutters 

Gardeners. 

Cowman . 

Water Carriers ... . 

Ayahs. 

Under ditto. 

Punkah Pullers . 


Rs. 5 „ 6 
5 „ 6 

5.. , 8 

8 „ 16 
5 „ 6 

4 „ 5 
8 „ 16 
3 „ 5 

5 „ 3 

3 .. , 6 

3 „ 4 

5 „ 8 
3 „ 6 

6 „ 8 


5 „ 12 

6 „ 12 
10 

6 

10 

6 


10 „ 21 
7 „ 10 

6 „ 7 

7 „ 20 

3 

3 „ 4 
10 „ 15 
6 „ 7 
3i „ 4 


^ » t 

4 6 
10 „ 17 

5 „ 8 
5 
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HYDERABAD. 


Mussulmans, 

Khansumar or Butler 12 to 20 

1 Jemadar of Servants 12 „ 15 

Khidmutgar or Ta¬ 
ble Servant ... 7 „ 10 

2 Dressing Boy. 7 „ 10 

Abdar or Water 

^Cooler . 8 ,, 12 

Hookabadar . 12 

3 Furrash or Lascar , 7 

Mehtur or Sweeper. 3 „ 6 

4 Chuprassee or Jewan 5 „ 7 

Mahout or Elephant 

Driver . 12 

Assistant to ditto... 6 „ 7 

Bheestee or Puckaleo 7 „ 8 


Hindoos. 

5 Matie. 6 to 7 

6 Mussalchee or Barber 4 „ 7 

Dhobee . 6 „ 8 

Syce . 7 

Grasscutter . 4 „ 6 

Bearer. 7 

Head Bearer. 8 

Malee. 5 „ 8 

Cooly Woman. 2 „ 3 

7 Cook . 10 „ 20 

Tailor. 7 „ 12 

Ayah. 7 „ 15 

Amah. 8 „ 12 


In engaging with an Ayah who speaks English, as is 
mostly the case with the Indo-Portugucse, it is necessary to 
be very particular in your agreements as to the amount of 
your wages, and also whether they expect food to be found 
them, as their demand at first will generally be made without 
reference to the latter, and at as high a rate as they can ven¬ 
ture to ask, in consequence of their attainments being be¬ 
yond those of most Mussulmen and Hindoo Ayahs, who can 
only assist in dressing a lady; whereas most of the first class 
Indo-Portuguese dress hair, wash laces, silk stockings, &c., 
and, in some few instances, can use their needles, for all of 
which they of course expect to be better paid. The wages 
of an Ayah will greatly depend upon the duties she under¬ 
takes, and those who perform the menial offices, which some 
do, are on the lowest.pay. 

The Wet Nurses are generally only procurable from the 
lower classes, and are very obstinate as to their rules of diet. 
Tlic greatest trouble arises in getting them to restrict them¬ 
selves to proper food; they are prone to indulge in liquor. 
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opium, tobacco, pawn-suparee, &c.; they are perfectly care¬ 
less of any regularity as to their state of health, and require 
great watching. Previous to engaging they make the most 
exorbitant demands, which from necessity you arc often 
compelled to comply with. Besides their wages, it is usual 
to find them in food and clothes. 

All classes of servants arc engaged by the month, though 
not always paid at the expiration of it, and it is usual to 
keep them in arrears until the middle of the following month 
as some check upon their behaviour, and to prevent their with¬ 
drawing themselves without notice, as they subject themselves 
to the loss of a month’s pay if they quit of their own free 
will or without giving a proper warning. 

In some houses, besides the Khansumar or Butler, whose 
province appears to be merely superintending the concerns 
of the table and of the servants attached to it, a sort of Je¬ 
madar of s('rvants is also kept up, who takes charge of the 
purse and of all the out-of-door servants, pays all the ex¬ 
penses, in fact, superintends the household concerns in 
general. He is usually a Mussulman, but sometimes of an¬ 
other class, answering in some degree to the Sircar in Cal¬ 
cutta. Very frequently, instead of a regular servant for the 
toilet, a Hindoo of the Bearer class is employed, and it 
seems the better plan ; for, being a dressing servant, he is in 
general too great a man to assist in carrying the palankeen : 
he yet keeps up with it, and is always therefore at hand. 
II the bearer be a ISIussulmau he is made sometimes to wait 
also at table. 

A Purrash, I suspect, is kept up but in few houses: his 
occupation is that of a Lascar or Khalassie; he sweeps the 
carpets, cleans the house and furniture, (the care of which he 
has), also the beds, shades, and lights, it being his duty to 
light the latter ; in fact, his duty is both that of the Lascar 
and Mussalchcc, as he is in some houses where a Furrash is 
not kept up in Bengal. His principal duty is the charge of 
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tents, with the care of the same, pitching, striking and load- * 
ing them. 

A* Chuprassec may be either Mussulman or Hindoo, as 
frequently one as the other. The distinction between the 
Chuprassce and Jewan, is that the latter, besides being a 
messenger and attending his master in his journeys about, is 
employed also in guarding his house; the Chuprasscc’s badge 
is his external sign, the Jewan has it not. 

Matie is sometimes a Mussulman, but less frequently, and 
is assistant to the table servant. 

The Mussalchee in general has charge of the candles, 
shades and liglits; but where a Furrash is kept up, he is 
employed as torch-bearer and barber, his profession generally 
being that of the latter. 

The Cook is usually a Native Christian of the lowest caste 
of Hindoos from Madras or the Coast; sometimes they are 
Mussulinen, but seldom in any proportion to the former. 

The Bearers are a hard-working and very trusty class of 
people ; you may hnive articles of any value with them with 
perfect safety, only making it over to their charge, whether 
Hindoos or IMussulmeii. Indeed this may be said to be the 
case with most classes of native servants who arc well 
treated; and if a fair estimate and allowance is made, it will 
generally be found that tlicre is more reason to praise than 
complain of them. Entrust money, jewels, clothes, &c., in 
fact, anything to their charge, and you will find them usually 
faithful. They will for years treasure up the smallest rags 
for you, though now and then you will see them appropria¬ 
ting articles they have thought forgotten by their masters, 
from their never having been asked for; and if they can 
profit in any way from their intermedium in purchasing for 
you, you will find they will generally cheat you in over de¬ 
mands in some slight way or other. Should you become 
poor they will drop even this in a very great degree or 
totally. In sickness they will take the greatest care of you, 
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doing for you services that a European seldom ever will. 
In marching, at all seasons and all weather, they will go long 
distances without grumbling, cook for you, put their hands 
to pitching tents, loading, and at all times do work extra to 
their own duty. They are in general sensitive of and grate¬ 
ful for kindness, and become active and zealous therefrom. 

Their principal vice, besides what I have already given, is 
an intolerable habit of lying. In the way of tea, sugar, 
bread, milk, paper, and such like articles, they will frequently, 
like European servants, appropriate a little for themselves. 
You will sometimes find cases of ingratitude, but if you treat 
them kindly you will not find these frequent. They will con¬ 
ceal in general the petty thefts and cheatings of one another 
from their master, but when any one has been detected by 
him, all are ready to come forward and tell against the 
oftender. Cunning and double-dealing characterize the Na¬ 
tive and are some of his principal faults. Curiosity also is 
another of his peculiarities: if you send a man with a note 
or message he is sure to be asked by all hfc meets where he is 
going, and on what business, if he knows. They also endea¬ 
vour to find out all that concerns you, whether you arc an 
inttuential person or in any way a leading character, and are 
guided accordingly. I think that you have only to treat 
natives well and kindly and they will generally prove good 
servants to you. Sympathise in their griefs and joys with 
the smallest words of kindness, speak kindly to them and 
oblige them when you can, and they will serve you well, and 
will not refuse to execute any sort of work how extraneous 
soever 1‘rom their regular duties. On the contrary, if a master 
or mistress is always finding fault with their servants for the 
most trifling omission of duty, having them beaten, and sto])- 
ping from their pay the value of an article broken by accident, 
tlie native naturally becomes discontented and careless to 
please, knowing he can but be sent away, with a chance of 
getting a much more humane and even-tempered employer. 
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They are often turned off without being paid their wages 
upon the alleged score of insolence; this being assigned as 
the reason when a master loses his temper and ill-treats a 
servant, without cause, for appearing stupid or awkward. It 
is necessary if you desire to retain and attach your servants 
to you to act justly by them, make them fully understand 
what you desire to be done and see that it is done; and if a 
servant has committed a fault, or destroyed your property in 
a wanton manner, do not, if you can help it, punish him 
yourself, but refer the case, where you have the means, to 
the decision of public authority, or give him his discharge at 
once. Encourage a servant to come and confess his faults, 
showing perhaps that he has broken an article, then refrain 
from blows, abuse, and stopping his pay, which seldom at any 
time is very high owing to the small sum required for a na¬ 
tive to live upon, and if reduced by st02)pagC8 falls heavily 
upon him, and arouses his natural cunning to make it up 
most assuredly at your expense, and induces him in future 
to hide by every •means in his power any fault he may after¬ 
wards commit. 

In having mentioned the particular duties of each servant, 
I do not wish it to be understood that they need be confined 
to one particular department, as was almost generally the 
case formerly in the upper parts of India, though not so 
much at the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; for where 
• circumstances require that a few servants are only kept in the 
establishment, the duties of two or three may be carried on 
by one with a little management, as is indeed generally prac¬ 
tised. The cook may attend the market early of a morning 
and purchase the supplies for the day; but here it is essen¬ 
tially necessary, to prevent disappointment as well as to insure 
comfort, that the proper orders for all that is required be 
given over night, as after seven or eight o’clock nothing but 
the refuse of meat, &c., is procurable: this duty, though 
coming more immediately under the province of the head 
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servant, may, where economy is the object, be, as has been 
stated, intrusted to the cook or a Khansumar. 

The head servant may act as butler, attend the tabled look 
after the plate, and, as is often the case, superintend the 
making of, if not make himself, the pastry and sweetmeats, 
besides exercising superintendence over the whole household, 
and recording the daily expenditure in an account book kept 
for the purpose. A little difficulty sometimes exists in getting 
servants to perform more than their own particular duty, but 
by a little management it is soon overcome and adds to the 
domestic comfort. 

It is a useless besides an expensive custom to give dresses 
to your servants ; however this is is a mere matter of consi¬ 
deration with yourself. In some families in Bengal, where 
the establishment is large and the servants numerous and arc 
expected to be all uniformly dressed with turban, &c., a man is 
kept on purpose to make the latter up, and is paid a small 
sum by each for so doing or by their employer, he performing 
some other duty when not so engaged.*^ The only class ge¬ 
nerally requiring a livery, are your horsekeepers and coach¬ 
men ; they need little more than a uniform turban and belt, 
but you must insist on their appearing in clean clothes when 
in attendance. 



CHAPTER II. 


IN-DOOll ECONOMY. 

EEMA-llKS ON DAIKY UTENSILS, Etc. 

These, for holding the milk or setting the cream, 
Pa?is, should be of tin, or glazed ware : the objection to 
earthenware, if common, consists in the surface 
being easily chipped, and from its porousness the vessel ac¬ 
quires a greasy scent, which no washing will remove, as the 
milk from time to time soaks into the substance of the pan, and 
then, becoming stale, gives a very disagreeable taint to the 
milk or cream. "'The very best dishes for setting milk in are 
the real common china, procurable in the bazaars at the 
Presidencies and large towns, or else tin pans. 

Brass vessels may be used, but they must be kept per¬ 
fectly sweet and clean, the pans well scalded and washed 
previous to their being used, as also every other utensil, 
lotah, churn, cloths, or sieve, spoons, &c. In fact, clean¬ 
liness is necessary with all articles destined for the use of 
the dairy ; and without it is impossible to succeed. 

Milk should be kept where there is a free circulation of 
air, and covered with gauze or wire screens, to keep off flies, 
&c. Previous to setting milk for cream, dip the pan in cold 
water, and if required for table use, take care to skim it 
before the milk gets in the least sour, which, in warm 
weather, soon takes place. 

When the butter is taken from the churn, the smaller the 
quantity of water used in preparing it the better. The 
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butter should be placed on a board or dish in a sloping posi¬ 
tion, so that the butter-milk may run off, and then by means 
of a flat wooden spatula the mass must be pressed, rolled, 
and beaten ; then sprinkle over it a little salt, and renew the 
process of pressing it until no more butter-milk appears, and 
the butter shall have become firm, when form it into shape 
for use. The chief essential in preserving butter is to remove 
all the milk, and this can only be done by working it well. 
Water remaining in the butter is as bad, as it soon undergoes 
decomposition. Hence butter, to be preserved sweet, should 
never be kept in water, but in a vessel that is porous, or with 
a damp cloth around it, and in a free circulation of air. 

Those who desire to possess the luxuries of a dairy, such 
as butter, cream, and milk in perfection should keep their 
own milch cattle, or else, if the milk is purchased, have the 
animals brought to their doors and there milked. Even then, 
if the people are not looked after, they will bring water in 
the lotahs and adulterate the milk; however, care will pre¬ 
vent this fraud. The next precaution, if ybu buy your milk, 
is to sec that you get the milk you actually order or pay for; 
the buflalo milk being so much cheaper, they often mix it 
with the cow’s, and sell it as such. If you keep your own 
cattle you possess the advantage of being able to turn the 
produce of your dairy to account. The various modes of 
using the milk will suggest themselves after the butter is 
made and the family wants supplied, the remainder being 
converted to economical purposes, as the milk or whey may 
be mixed with grain or bran for feeding poultry, pigs, &c. 
Skim milk in this country is of no otlier use, as it soon turns 
sour from the heat. 

Fill your pan two-thirds full of new milk, and 
Scalded place it at a proper distance over a clear char- 
Cream, coal fire, and with a gentle heat. Let it warm 
gradually for about twenty minutes, when the 
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scalding will be complete. If allowed to go beyond a certain 
point the cream will not rise properly, and it is spoilt. Re¬ 
move the pan steadily, and set it to stand during the night; 
the following morning the cream may be taken off. It may 
be scalded by setting the milk in tin pans over boiling water. 
The precise moment for removing the milk can only be 
ascertained by practice. 

* The milk must be set for about twelve hours. 
Devonshire The vessel containing it is then placed over a 
Clotted very slow fire or stove, taking care to shake or 
Cream, disturb it as little as possible; the cream then 
rises gradually to the top, and forms a thick mass 
when it is cool. The cream is to be removed and set aside 
for butter or other purposes. 

Boil two seers of morning’s milk slowly until 
Yellow it is reduced about one-fourth ; stir it constantly 
Butter, while -boifing and cooling until it is cold, in the 
wjirm weather; but if in the cold season, leave 
it lukewarm. Cover the milk with a cloth, tied over the 
vessel, until the afternoon, when treat the evening milk in 
the same manner, and mix them both together, adding about 
two table-spoonfuls of the morning’s butter-milk, kept for 
the purpose. In the morning churn it, adding every now 
and then a little cold water while churning. This quantity 
of milk ought to yield one chittack of butter to the seer. 

Obs. —In warm weather the milk after boiling may be left 
to set by itself, with a cloth tied over it, but in the cold 
weather you must set the vessel containing the milk upon 
hof embers, so as to keep it a little warm all night. Of course 
if you purchase your milk the best plan is to set the whole 
quantity at once in the morning. More butter-milk is re¬ 
quired to be added in the cold season than in the hot. 
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This, for families, is made either from pure 
Butter. cream, or the cream and milk together, with 
which a small quantity of the previous* day’s 
butter-milk has been mixed at the time of setting ; a table¬ 
spoonful to each seer of milk is sufficient. The natives do it 
otherwise, by first smoking the inside of the chatty in which 
the milk is kept. It is said that more butter is procured by 
this means, but it always retains the smoky flavour, and is 
the cause of the milk having the same when brought to 
persons on a journey or march, if notice of its being required 
has not been previously given. 


The best method of preserving butter is to 
Butter, to have every particle of water worked out of it 
presei'vo. with a wooden spatula, and then mixed with it a 
few black peppercorns that have been washed 
and dried ; put the butter into a jar, and lay over the top a 
small quantity of moist sugar placed in a bag or between two 
folds of linen. By this means butter may be preserved in 
travelling many days. 


Way is to clean your butter well; mixing with 
Another it a very little salt; put it into a porous vessel, and 
keep cool with wet cloth round it, or else in a 
cooling machine. (Sec Coolers.) Butter gets rancid sooner 
by being kept in water than when dry. 

Ohs, —Butter, if melted at a low temperature, skimmed, 
strained, and set to cool, and the water separated entirely 
from it, will keep for months. 


The milk is first strained into flat pans or 
From dishes, which should never be deeper than two 
Cream, or three inches. Tin pans are preferable, as they 
are easily kept sweet and clean, besides not being 
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SO readily broken. The round or oval shape admits of being 
skimmed with ease, if a small quantity of cream is only used, 
such als is given from two or three seers of milk. A large 
wide-mouth fruit bottle answers all the purposes of a churn. 
Of course, if a larger quantity, then a churn must be used. 
It seldom is necessary to add anything to the cream to give 
it acidity. 

The bottle is beat upon a roll of cloth made with coarse 
canvas until the butter is formed into flakes, the butter-milk 
withdrawn, and a little cool water substituted. This is again 
shaken in the bottle till the butter is in a mass, changing the 
water two or three times. When the butter is taken out, 
put it into a basin, and work it with a flat piece of bamboo or 
stick similar to a paper cutter. After it has become as firm 
as the weather will permit it is transferred to the butter pot 
or plate, and formed into any fanciful shape of a flower or 
cone, and put on the breakfast-table. If the butter is in¬ 
tended to be kept a little salt may be added. 

Ohs ,—Cream that*is moderately sour makes sweet butter, 
and it becomes generally so after standing twenty-four hours. 
The cream may be either from cow’s or buffalo’s milk. 


The general custom in this case is to simmer 
From the milk over a chafing dish or brazier with clear 
Milk and coals; but of course your kitchen fire will an- 
Cream, swer, only remember the milk must never boil or 
be removed out of the pan it is warmed in. A 
small quantity of the previous day’s butter-milk, saved on 
purpose, is then thrown into it; the following morning the 
whole is put into the churn, and the butter is made in the 
usual manner. If the butter is made from buffalo milk, a 
little colouring is given by soaking the seed of the sappun, 
Bixa Orellana, or a little safl&ron—though the latter is too 
dear for general use. 
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Take any quantity of buffalo or cow’s milk, 
Another let it stand for three or four hours, then simmer 
from clot- it gently over a charcoal fire, taking it off^before 
ted Cream it is at the boiling point, and not on any account 
in a few shake or disturb it in removing the pan to the 
minutes, shelf it is to stand upon- The cream that will 
rise is a very good imitation of clotted cream, 
and will be fit for use, if for eating, in twelve hours, but if 
required for butter may stand for twenty-four. Skim it care¬ 
fully, put it into a bottle with a wide mouth, and shake it 
well; the butter will come in a few minutes. When travel¬ 
ling, if the cream is thus put in a bottle and carefully sus¬ 
pended on a camel or other cattle, the butter will be ready 
on your reaching the end of the stage. This I believe to be 
a common custom with officers marching in India. 

Is prepared by melting butter over a clear fire. 
Ghee skim it whilst boiling, and when all the water has 
evaporated, strain it through* a cloth, and it 
will keep good for years. If ghee has a rancid flavour or is 
tainted, which is often the case when procured from the 
bazaar, it may be rendered sweet by boiling it with a handful 
of Moringa leaves. This is the tree the root of wh'Kjh fur¬ 
nishes a substitute for horse-radish. 

Cheese made in this country as cream cheese 

or fresh curd. 

Take any quantity of good cream, hang it in a 
Cream coarse cloth (that has been dipped in scalding 
Cheese, water and wrung out) for about twelve hour^;, 
then line with cloth a small fine bamboo basket, 
made on purpose, or a tin mould—the shape round or oblong, 
with about an inch and a half rim, and the bottom perforated 
with holes. Place the cheese in it, and turn the ends of the 
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cloth over it. Put on a light weight, and turn the cheese 
carefully once in twelve hours, sprinkling a little fine salt 
over if. In four or five days it may be used. 


Take six seers of new milk, put it in a sauce- 
Fresh pan over a slow fire, then mix in by degrees a 
Cheese, coffee cupful of white salt, stirring the milk the 
whole time, until it is nearly boiling; take it off, 
pour it into a dish, and let it stand until cool; add half a 
teacup of sour butter-milk and squeeze a little lime juice 
into it and let it remain twenty-four hours, then remove the 
curd from the whey, put it into a towel or cloth, and hang it 
to drain; when the whey has run off,, give the curds a shake 
in the cloth so as to bring all into a mass, put it, with the 
cloth it is in, into a bamboo basket or frame, and place a 
weight of about six pounds upon it, with a thin board 
between ; the following day the cheese may be turned and 
salt sprinkled oVier it. In three or four days it is fit for 
eating, though it is better for being kept longer. 


To the same quantity of milk add a pint of 
Another, cream, turn ic with rennet, or by any other means; 

let it stand for twenty-four hours before re¬ 
moving the curd, put the whole into a towel tied moderately 
tight to strain, shaking the sides of the cloth to bring the 
cheese together; when the whey is all out turn the cheese 
into your frame lined with cloth, and treat it as last 
directed; this, from the addition of cream, will be richer 
than the last. 

Ohs .—If from any unknown cause you find the curd has 
fermented or has a honey-comb appearance, your cheese will 
not be so firm or good. 
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Take the stomach of a calf four or five weeks 
Rennet, of old, remove the curd, wash the bag and replace 
calves, the curd with a handful of salt and the juice of 
pig or hid, four or more limes, tie it up so that none of the 
juice escapes, then cover it well with salt, and 
lay it in a deep dish and let it dry, or else stretch it out on 
sticks for the same purpose. When required for use, cut a bit 
with some of the curd and soak it in salt and water. The 
stomach of a young sucking pig, kid or lamb answers as well. 
Wash it clean in a strong brine of salt and water, and return 
the maw as with the calf’s stomach, treating it exactly in the 
same manner with plenty of salt. The usual application is 
as follows. The night before cheese-making, one or two 
inches of the maw should be cut off, and steeped in a few 
table-spoonfuls of warm water; on the following morning 
the liquor is strained off and poured into the milk ; one 
inch is generally held sufficient to curdle the milk of five 
English cows. Some put sweet-briar, cloves, and various 
aromatics into the rennet, for the purpose bf imparting a fine 
flavour to the cheese. 

Take the inside skins of fowls’ gizzards, warm 
Italian a little milk and steep the gizzards, strain and 
Rennet, add it to the milk to be turned into curds. The 
gizzards after being used, if washed and dried, 
will answer several times, but it is hardly necessary to take 
this trouble where fowls are so common, and easily procured. 

The dried leaves of the flower of the thistle 
Vegetable and artichoke coagulate milk, and form the only 
Rennet, rennet used in the south of France. The blue 
flower of the artichoke, if taken fresh or dried, 
turns milk into excellent curd for cheese or other purposes. 
A tolah weight of the fresh flowers soaked in two table¬ 
spoonfuls of hot water and strained is sufficient to turn a 
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pint of milk; two-thirds of a tolah weight, or two English 
drachms of the dried flowers soaked in a little hot water, and 
a tea spoonful of salt, will turn two quarts of fresh buffalo 
milk into a rich curd. 

Turn some new milk, as for curds, in a wide 
Devonshire shallow dish; when firm, pour over the top 
JunT^t clotted cream mixed with pounded sugar, a little 
• brandy, and some grated nutmeg. 

Turn some new milk with a little rennet; 
Another sweeten some clotted cream, add pounded nut- 
Junket, meg or cinnamon, make it warm, and when cold 
pour it over the curd; put a little wine or sugar 
at the bottom of the dish. 

Made by adding a little butter-milk to warm 
Tyre. fresh milk and letting it stand all night; the 
whole* may be churned for butter, or the top 
only, as it is the richest and best. 

This is made from the first drawn milk after 
Beastings. the cow has calved—it is to be well sweetened 
with treacle, then put into a deep pie-dish and 
baked,* a common preparation both in Devonshire and 
Somerset. 





CH APT Ell III. 


SOUPS. 

General Directions. 

'L'iik great essential in making good and economical soup is 
ch'anliness. The utensils must not only be jierfectly sweet 
and clean^ but the meat and other ingredients well washed 
to insure success. 

In this country stock must be made as it is wanted, for 
even in the cold season it will seldom keep sweet till the 
1 ‘ollowing day, espc.cially when vegetables arc used in its 
preparation. It is therefore necessary, as* fresh meat must 
generally in all cases be used, that the skimming be par¬ 
ticularly attended to, and a suiricient time allowed for the 
juices to be extracted by slow and careful boiling as well 
as for its cooling, that the fatty particles may be re¬ 
moved from the surface, and admit of the sediments, if any 
fall to the bottom of the licpiid, being drawn off clear. 

The material for the basis of plain soup should always 
have its goodness extracted by first applying only a small 
(piantity of water and butter to the meat, the remaining 
portion of water added, and immediately brought to the 
boiling iKunt, to raise the scum, which must be removed, and 
then allowed to simmer only; for now it is that the greatest 
attention is necessary to skim off the rest as it rises, else it 
settles over the meat and the soup is never clear. This must 
b(' continued whilst any remains ; a little cold water thrown 
in, will cause more scum to rise, should there be any. 
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Eich and high seasoned soups have a much stronger 
flavour Tvhen the meat is stewed with herbs and butter, 
previous to stock or water being added, tlian when the 
latter is at once put to the meat, and, as is often the case, 
kept at a boiling rate, throughout the whole process, by 
which means the flavour and juice is not half extracted, and 
the meat rendered tough. The ingredients for seasoning 
soup ^should be so equally proportionate that, when mixed, 
no particular flavour predominates. 

Fresh lean juicy meat is always to be preferred for clear 
soups; fat meat is not so good, and stale meat makers the 
broth grouty and bad tasted, besides wanting in its juices 
and strength. Whenever esculents, such as cabbages, 
endive, spinach, or any others arc used, they should be first 
blanched in boiling water to remove their bitter and strong 
taste. It is sometimes necessary to boil them in one or two 
waters for this purpose, or they cannot be used. 

Soui^s that have vegetables in them will seldom keep 
beyond the nexi; day, but on no account must they be 
allowed to remain in any metal vessel, but kept in carthern 
jars or pans. Whatever vessel is used for preparing soup, 
care must be taken that the lid fits close and well, to prevent 
the quick diminution of the soup, though sometimes it is 
necessary, if the soup is weak, that the cover sliould be 
removed to allow the steam to pass off and reduce it: the 
proportion of water is about a quart to a pound of meat, 
if the steam is retained by having a close fitting cover so 
that the broth slowly cva2)orates. Soup may also be made 
in a jar covered with paste, or folds of paper, and the jar 
boiled in water or baked in an oven. Chicken broth made 
in this way is very superior. 

Sauces, ketchups, &c., should only be put to weak soups 
that require a flavour to be given them. Such as are made 
from calves’ and sheep’s heads, cows’ heels and calves’ feet, 
require flavouring additions: where wine is used, a glass 
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mixed with the sauces, and put into soup just before it is 
finished (to prevent its tasting raw), will go as far as a pint 
that is boiled with the soup, and which, if given to the cook, 
seldom ever finds its way to the soup kettle. 

Broth to contain the pure juices of the meat must be 
boiled gently, until it is tender, as the flavour can only be 
extracted by very slow simmering; those seasoned with 
vegetables and herbs, and thickened by using flour, arrow- 
root, rice, potato, starch, bread, sago, &c., are decidedly 
the most wholesome. Before vegetables or herbs are added 
to the broth be careful that they are perfectly clean. 

If broth is carefully skimmed it will be clear enough 
without clarifying, which in a great degree impairs the 
flavour. To clarify broth, beat up the white of an egg, and 
add it to the broth, and stir it with a whisk when it has 
boiled a few minutes, strain it through a tammis or napkin. 
Thickening may also be done by stewing the meat down to 
a gelatinous consistence. 

c 

Particular Directions. 

White Soups may be flavoured with cream, egg, almond, 
spices, white wine, celery, white pepper, salt, &c. The 
thickening made of bread, arrowroot, flour, almonds, cream, 
mashed vegetables, such as potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, 
turnips, pumpkin, &c. 

Brown Soups may be flavoured with sauces, ketchup, 
essence of anchovy, soy, herbs, vegetable essences, vege¬ 
tables, wnne, vinegar, &c., and coloured with toasted bread, 
burnt sugar, fried onions, or brown sauce: if the soup has 
by any means acquired a burnt taste, a little sugar will 
remove it. 

The liquor in which mutton, beef, or pork has been boiled, 
if the latter is not too salt, may be converted into very good 
plain economical soup, by adding vegetables fried in butter 
or ghee, and thickened with a little arrowroot or flour made 
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into a paste with some of the broth; it must then be boiled 
up again to take off the raw taste of the same. 

By*attendmg to these few directions, any person may 
produce good palatable broths and soups, ar d vary them to 
any extent by a little judgment: at the same time it must 
be remembered that the relish is lost if the soup be cold, 
therefore never pour it into the tureen u? til it is to be put 
on the table 

The principal agents employed to flavour soups and 
sauces, are mushrooms, onions, anchovy, lemon juice and 
peel, or vinegar, wine, (especially good claret), sweet herbs 
and savoury spices. 

Broth herhSy Soup rootSy and Seasonings, 


Scotch Barley. 

Tomata. 

Chervil. 

Bread. 

Celery. 

Shallots. 

nice. 

Common thyme. 

Champignons. 

Potato Mucilage. 

Mushrooms. 

liceks. 

Carrots. 

Celery seed. 

Cress seed. 

Pearl Barley. 

Lemon thyme. 


Kaspings. • * 

Orange thyme. 

Nutmeg. 

Vermicelli. 

0 arlic. 

Allspice. 

Beet-root. 

Parsley. 

Clove. 

Flour. 

Knotted marjoram. 

White pepper. 

Peas. 

Sage. 

Cinnamon. 

Maccaroni. 

Bay leaves. 

Mace. 

Turnips. 

Burnet. 

Ginger. 

Oatmeal. 

Lemon peel. 

Black pepper. 

Beans. 

Mint. 


Isinglass. 

Winter Savory. 

Essence of anchovy. 

Parsnips. 

Taragon. 

Lemon juice. 

Cucumber. 

Sweet Basil. 

Seville Orange juice. 


These materials, combined in various proportions, added 
to wine or mushroom catsup, will give to broths and soups 
a variety of the most agreeable and pleasant flavours. 

Boil one quart of young green peas with a 
Chantilly couple of green young onions, some parsley, a 
Soup, little fresh mint, and a tea-spoonful of sugar. 

Put them into a stewpan, with a couple of table- 
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spoonfuls of fresh butter or ghee, with the same of stock: 
simmer on a stove or slow charcoal fire until quite tender, 
tlien Tub them through a sieve. Add a pint and a fialf of 
good hot clear stock, season with salt, and thicken if neces- 
sary with a little arrowroot. Set the whole on the side of 
the stove to warm, but not boil, else it will lose its green 
colour. 


Cut a few carrots and turnips into narrow 
Soup d la slices or ribands, divide two or three heads of 
Julienne, celery and the same number of onions (with a- 
few leeks), cut these about an inch long, and a 
quarter of an inch wide, and the same in thickness. Put 
into a stewpan two spoonfuls of butter and lay the vegetables 
over it. Pry tlie whole over a slow fire, stirring it gently 
all the while till of a nice brown. Moisten the vegetables 
with veal gravy, chicken or mutton broth; season to your 
taste with salt and pepper, and let it boil at the side of the 
fire: skim off all the fat as it rises, add a little sugar to take 
off the bitter taste of the vegetables. 

Obs .—Green peas, French beans, some lettuce or sorrel, 
may be added. 


Scald and clean the giblets of a goose or a 
Giblet pair of ducks; stew them in water, a pint for 

Soup, each set, till they are quite tender, or with a 

neck of mutton, or a couple of pounds of gravy 
beef, three onions, a bunch of sweet herbs and four pints 
of water, stew them until the gizzards arc quite tender, 
then remove and set aside ; add more stock if necessary 
to the soup. Flavour with mushroom or Harvey sauce, and 
a little butter rolled in arrowroot or flour to thicken it. 
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Take four heads of celery, two carrots, two 
Prussian turnips, two onions and lettuce, cut them all up 
Soup. into small pieces, and fry in a little ghee or 
dripping. Take a seer of mutton, cut it into 
slices, put all together in a large saucepan and keep it 
sweating for an hour without any water, then pour on two 
quarts of water, shut the lid of the saucepan close, and 
simmer gently for two hours longer and serve up. 

Take the red part only of six medium sized 
Soup d la carrots, two turnips, the white part of four leeks, 
0 Cresy. or two onions, with a head of celery, and a 
sliced lettuce. Wash the whole very clean, and 
chop up the vegetables. Put them into a stew pan with a 
large spoonful of butter or ghee, simmer for a few minutes, 
then add a pint of split dhall with a pint of good stock, and 
let it simmer gently until the whole is sufficiently soft to be 
rubbed through a sieve, to which add the crust of a French 
roll moistened v^th stock, and pass the whole through a 
tammis cloth. Add a pint and a half more stock, and set it 
on one side of the stove to boil up, removing any fat that 
rises. Have ready a cup of previously boiled rice, add it to 
the soup, and serve. Vermicelli may be used instead of rice. 

This may be considered the very best of white 
Almond soups, and to make it well great care is necessary. 

Soup. See that the soup kettle has been well tinned 
and well cleaned, or all your labour will be in 
vain. Clean sweet towels arc also essential, spoons and 
ladle. Make your stock of the knuckles of veal and fat, with 
a «lice of ham or bacon, season it with thyme or any sweet 
herbs, using also white pepper. If you have not veal, neck 
of mutton with sheep’s feet will answer, only be careful to 
skim off all the fat, &c. Have ready a fowl nicely boiled, 
and when the stock is finished, say enough for six persons. 
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take the meat off the fowl, cut it up into slices or bits, and 
pound it well in a marble or large clean mortar. Then take 
four ounces of hluncJied almonds^ pound them up £ne, and 
mix with the pounded meat of the fowl, adding six table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream or very rich buffalo milk—if milk is 
used, add the yolk of one or two eggs—rub the whole 
through a sieve or coarse cloth; when this is done, take as 
much arrowroot as you conceive necessary to give a proper 
consistency to the soup—a table-spoonful is enough; this 
must be mixed with a little of the stock, then add the whole 
together, stirring it carefully, but do not let it boil else it 
will curdle. 


Take three quarts of good white stock, 
Another cither of fowl, veal, rabbits, or sheep’s heau aiiu 
White feet, or the liquor in which a calf’s head has 
Soup, been boiled; put one pound of lean veal, some 
slices of ham, two or three’ whole onions, a head 
of white celery, and a large carrot, a bunch of parsley, and 
three blades of mace, boil one hour ; strain and add to the 
liquor the white part of a cold roast or boiled fowl, (or 
pheasant) finely pounded, about two ounces of sweet almonds 
blanched and pounded, and the pounded yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs. Hub the whole through a sieve or coarse open- 
textured cloth. Mix the yolks of six eggs, well beaten, with 
one pint of boiled cream, and a table-spoonful of arrowroot; 
add it to the soup. Stir it over the fire until thoroughly hot, 
but on no account let it boil, or else it will curdle; then add 
a little salt, and a tea-spoonful of sugar. 

Obs, —l-wo or three table-spoonfuls of butter may ^be 
added to the cream instead of arrowroot, and a few peach 
leaves substituted for the almonds, but the latter must be 
boiled in the stock. 
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Make a clear broth from the head and feet of 
Artichoke a sheep, or from the remains of any cold meat, 
Soup, Je- or a large roast fowl will answer; have ready the 
rusalem, following vegetables, which clean and cut up 
into slices : one head of celery; carrots, turnips, 
leeks, and onions, two of each; stick half a dozen cloves in 
the latter, and put the whole into a stewpan with the con¬ 
somme^ (or the cold roast fowl, cut up,) to which add from 
two to three quarts of broth ; boil the whole gently for a 
couple of hours and skim off the fat as it rises. Take two 
pounds of Jerusalem artichokes, wash and peel them clean, 
free from all skin and colour; put them into a stewpan with 
some broth, and boil till they are sufficiently tender to rub 
through a cloth; strain the remainder of the broth and add 
the artichokes with a little salt, after v/hich return the whole 
into the stewpan and give it a boil up, taking off any scum 
that rises; then mix with it a pint of boiling cream in which 
the yolk of an egg or two has been beaten. Serve with or 
without toasted sippets of bread. 

Take three quarts of plain good veal or mutton 
Another broth, add the following vegetables, sliced : two 
way. onions, stuck with a few cloves, two carrots, two 
turnips, a head of celery; boil the whole very 
slowly down to one half, and remove any scum that rises ; 
take at least a pound and a half of artichokes that have been 
carefully scraped and cleaned; boil them in some broth, then 
rub smooth in a mortar, and pass the whole with the re¬ 
mainder of the broth through a tammis ; have ready a pint 
of rich milk thickened with arrowroot, and the yolks of two 
eggs ; add this to the soup, with a little salt, and serve up 
hot. 

This is made only with the green tops, in the 
Asparagus same manner as pea soup. Having prepared 
Soup, two quarts of veal or mutton broth, take a pint 
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and a half of the green tops, cut about two inches in length, 
and boil them in water with a little salt; then rub two- 
thirds through a cloth or sieve, and thicken the broth 
with it; the remainder chop up to the size of peas, and lastly 
put with the soup before serving, that they may be as firm as 
possible. 


Take a leg and shin and break the bones of the 
Beef former, or else eight or nine pounds of the 
Bouilli and brisket, put it into a soup kettle, or stewjDan, 
Soup, with a sufficient quantity of water to cover it 
well; set it on a quick fire to raise the scum, 
which remove as it rises; add two carrots, the same of 
onions, turnips, and two heads of celery, with a little parsley 
and spice, also a slice or two of lean ham, if you have it by 
you, or an anchovy ; let the whole simmer gently for four or 
five hours ; season with allspice and black pepper ; then 
carefully remove the meat and keep it warm, whilst getting 
ready the following vegetables : take a large carrot, an onion, 
a turnip, and a h('ad of celery; put them into the soup and 
boil till tender; then take them out and cut the whole into 
slices ; thicken a part of the gravy with Hour, and add the 
vegetables ; give the whole a warm up, and pour the sauce 
over the meat if served whole, if cut into slices pour the 
sauce and vegetables round it. 

A few chopped capers, or some mushroom catsup may be 
added, and the bouilli may be served on stewed red cabbage 
flavoured with vinegar. If you wish to have soup as wedl, 
strain the soup through a sieve or coarse cloth into a clean 
saucepan, put the vegetables cut into the soup, after the fat 
has been removed, and flavour the soup with a glass of port 
wine, some pepper and mushroom catsup, and thicken it if 
required with three or four spoonfuls of flour, or a sufficient 
quantity of arrowroot rubbed up in butter, or a little of the 
clear fat from the top, quite smooth; stir it by degrees into 
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the soup, and simmer for ten minutes longer; brown a little 
pounded sugar at the fire, and put it to colour if necessary. 

Take a leg (and cut the meat into pieces), or 
Beef gravy, four or five pounds of gravy beef, lay it in a stew- 
pan, properly tinned, with half a pound of ham, 
or lean bacon, a large carrot, a head of celery, cut up, and an 
onion with a dozen cloves stuck in it, some black pepper, and a 
little sugar ; moisten it with a pint of broth or water; cover 
the stewpan close and set it over a moderate fire; when the 
broth is so nearly reduced as only to save the ingredients 
from burning, prick the meat with a knife, and shake it about 
so as to brown it equally all over; then gradually add a pint 
or more of boiling water for each pound of meat ; let the 
whole stew gently from four to five hours, and skim it well at 
intervals that it may be very clear, then strain it through a 
fine napkin, and set it in a cool place ; when cold take off all 
the fat. 

06 s .—Particular care is necessary during the process of 
browning the meat to prevent it sticking to the pan, and 
acquiring a burnt taste; also if the water is poured in too 
soon the colour and flavour will be injured ; and if by acci¬ 
dent it is at all muddyi it can only be converted, by 
thickening, into some other soup. 

Scrape or grate the inside of a couple of ripe 
Cocoa-nut cocoa-nuts very fine, place it in a saucepan. 
Soup, adding to it a couple of quarts of clear white 
stock, with a blade of mace; set it to simmer 
gently for half an hour, and then strain it through a fine 
sieve ; have ready beaten the yolks of four eggs, with‘a little 
stock, and sufficient arrowroot or ground rice to thicken the 
soup ; mix the whole into a smooth batter, adding it by 
degrees to the soup, and let it simmer gently, stirring it 
carefully until it is done. It should not be allowed to boil, 
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or it may curdle. Half a pint of cream or good buffalo 
milk may be used instead of eggs. 

Ohs »—The ingredients directed for Mulligatawney may be 
added to this soup, and served with boiled rice, if cream or 
eggs are not used. 

This may be made to approach very nearly in 
Imitation flavour the genuine oyster. Having prepared a 
Oyster good white stock or consomme (a full quart), take 
Soup. and blanch two ounces of shelled almonds (sweet), 
and pound them to a paste with a little water; 
then rub it with a half pint of cream, or rich milk, through 
a cloth or sieve; mix up two table-spoonfuls of anchovy 
sauce, three of mushroom catsup, one of vinegar, three of 
white wine, a quarter of a nutmeg, grated, and the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten, with a table-spoonful of arrowroot or 
fine flour; add this to the consomme, with the almonds and 
cream, and give the whole a boil up ; season only with 
pepper and a little mace. * 

Clean the head and feet of a calf; then scald 
Mock off all the hair in boiling water, scraping it well 
Turtle, with a knife; when the head and feet arc pro¬ 
perly cleaned and the fat removed, split the head 
open, take out the brains and lay them aside ; put the head 
with about five quarts of clear water into the soup kettle, 
with a close-fitting lid, and let it boil gently until the head 
is sufficiently done, so that the meat separates from the bone; 
if half the head is required for a side dish, you must remove 
it before quite so much done, with the tongue, but do not 
take away the bone; set this on one side, and let the other 
half simmer a little longer; when ready, remove the whole 
of the skin and meat, and reduce the broth to about a couple 
of quarts, or one half; strain it through a thick wet cloth 
and set it to cool. Take the meat, cut it into slices of half an 
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inch square, and set it on one side. Boil the feet down into a 
jelly of a quart or more, strain it and let it stand to cool, 
when you can remove the fat and scum, if any. Now take 
the brains, which have been previously boiled, set apart half 
for sauce for the remainder of the head, and with the other 
portion add crumbs of bread, yolks of eggs, black pepper and 
salt; bind the whole with a little flour, and make into balls 
the size of marbles and fry in hot ghee to a nice brown. 
Then take some veal, fowl or fish, chop it up fine, pound it 
in a mortar, to which add chopped parsley, or lemon thyme, 
some crumbs of bread, marrow, veal udder or suet, the yolks 
of eggs, a little salt and pepper, with a little flour to bind 
the whole ; make this into balls and fry of a rich brown. 
Then make some egg-balls and keep the whole on one side 
till the soup is ready for serving; now brown your stock 
with roux, add the jelly from the feet, with four table-spoon¬ 
fuls of mushroom catsup, one of anchovy sauce, three glasses 
of French claret, or two of white wine, a blade of mace, 
half a grated nutfneg, some black pepper and a table-spoon¬ 
ful of sweet basil, wine or vinegar, or two or three of the 
fresh leaves, not more; give the whole a boil up with the 
slices of the head. Then put the force meat balls into the 
soup tureen with the juice of a lime, and pour the soup over 
it. Red pepper is an improvement, which can be added at 
pleasure. 

t 

Take the head and feet and clean them as 
Another directed in the last receipt, also a pound of 
way. pickled pork, which soak, and wash off all the 
salt; put the whole into a soup kettle with a 
couple of onions stuck with cloves, some lemon thyme, a 
leaf or two of sweet basil, a stick of celery and a blade of 
mace; add about six or seven quarts of water and boil very 
gently until the meat is tender; separate the meat from the 
bones and cut it into small pieces ; return the bones into the 
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soup and let it stew for some time longer until sufficiently 
reduced; then set it to cool, remove all the hit and strain it: 
colour the soup, add the wine and sauces, with the force 
meat and egg balls, as directed in the last receipt. 

Ods .—Two shceji’s heads with eight feet, dressed in a 
similar manner, will make excellent imitation mock turtle. 
The skin of the head may be made to resemble the green 
calapash, by colouring it with spinach juice after it has been 
cut into pieces. 


Make two quarts of a rich stock with a shin 
Carrot of l)(!cf, a quarter of a pound of lean ham, a 

Soup, fowl, some sweet herbs, cloves, two onions, black 

pepper, and salt, with a head of celery; strain ; 
let it stand; when cool, remove all the fat. Clean and boil 
till tender twelve good sized carrots, pound them in a mor¬ 
tar, and rub through a tammis into the soup; give it a boil 
and serve. • 

Ohs ,—A sjioonful or two of mushroom catsuj) improves 
it. 

Take a large fowl, truss as for boiling, with 
Coclx-a- two pounds of shin or leg of beef, put them into 

leckie a pan with sufficient water, add ten or twelve 

Soup, leeks, cut into slices of an inch and a half long; 

when it comes to a boil, skim it well and let it 
simmer gently for an hour, removing from time to time any 
scum that rises. AVhen the soup is nearly done, remove the 
beef, and season to taste, with salt, pepper and spice. Take 
out the fowl, carve it nicely, and lay the pieces in a tureen, 
pour the soup over and serve. 

Ohs ,—When leeks are not procurable, fresh green onions 
may be substituted. 
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Make some good clear mutton broth, about 
Cucumber three quarts or more, from the neck and head, a 
and Pea thick slice of lean bacon, an onion stuck with 
Soup, four or five cloves, a carrot, two turnips, a little 
salt and a few sweet herbs, strain it, and brown 
with an ounce of butter, and the crumb of a French roll, to 
which add four cucumbers and two heads of lettuce cut 
small ;,lct them stew a quarter of an hour in a quart of 
the broth ; when it boils, put in a quart of green peas ; and, 
as it stews, add the remainder of the broth. 

To every pound of eels add a quart of water, 
Pel Soup, an onion, some sweet herbs, a crust of bread, 
some mace, pepper and salt, and let the whole 
boil until half the liquor is wasted ; then strain and serve 
up with toasted bread. If the soup is not rich enough, 
thicken with fiour and butter. 

To the liquor in which cels have been boiled. 
Eel Soup, add a small bunch of parsley and a couple of 
plain, green onions. Let it boil for ten minutes, then 
put in a thickening of butter rolled in flour, 
with a little salt \ continue the boiling until the rawness of 
the flour is gone; add a small quantity of white pepper, 
with the yolk of one egg beaten, and stir it in the soup, 
give it a warm up and serve. 

To make a tureenful, take a couple of middling 
Fieh Soup, sized onions, cut them in halves, and across, two 
or three times ; put two ounces of butter into a 
stewpan, when it is melted put in the onions, stir them about 
till they are lightly browned. Cut into pieces three pounds 
of unskinned eels (or other fish), put them into your stew- 
pan and shake them over the fire four or five minutes, then 
add three quarts of boiling water, and when it comes to boil, 

D 
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take the scum off very clean; then put in a quarter of an 
ounce of the green leaves (not dried) of basil or ^winter 
savory, the same of lemon thyme, and twice the quantity of 
parsley chopped, two drachms of allspice, the same of black 
pepper; cover it close and let it simmer gently for two hours, 
then strain it off, and skim it very clean. To thicken it, put 
three ounces of butter into a clean stewpan; when it is 
nu'lted, stir in as much flour or arrowroot as will ma]^e it of 
a stiff* paste, then add the liquor by degrees, let it simmer 
{‘or ten minutes, and pass it through your sieve, then ])ut 
your soup on in a clean stewpan, and have ready some little 
s([uare pieces of fish fried of a nice light brown. The fried 
ffsli should be added a little before the soup is served up. 
f'^orce-ineat balls are sometimes served with it. 

Take tAVO ounces of any fish—crayfish, lobster. 
Fish force slirimps, or oysters, free from skin; put it in a 
meat for mortar Avith two ounces, of fresh butter, one 
Soup, ounce of bread crumbs, the yolks of two eggs 
boiled hard, and a little cschallot, grated lemon 
peel, and parsley, minced very fine ; then pound it avcU till 
it is thoroughly mixed and quite smooth; season it Avith 
salt and cayenne to your taste, break in the yolk and Avhitc 
of an egg, rub it avcU together, mid it is ready for use. 
Oysters parboiled and minced fine, and an ancliovy may be 
added. 


Take three pounds of any fish, cut it into 
Fish Sot(p, pieces and place them in a stcAvpan Avlth two 
anchovies, some onions, parsnips, turnips, celery, 
and sweet herbs, and three (quarts of boiling water. Stew 
altogether for two hours, then strain and season with white 
pepper and salt to taste. Put some force-meat balls in the 
soup, AAuth the crust of a Freiicli roll, and let it simmer for 
a quarter of an hour before serving up. 
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Cut half a pound of ham into slices, and lay 
Gravy them at the bottom of a large stcwpan or stock- 
Soup, clear, pot, with two or three pounds of lean beef, and 
as much veal; break the bones and lay them on 
the meat; take off the outer skin of two large onions and two 
turnips, wash clean and cut into pieces a couple of large 
carrots, and two heads of celery, and put in three cloves and 
a largsj blade of mace; cover the stew pan close, and set it 
over a smart fire. When the meat begins to stick to the 
bottom of the stewpan, turn it, and when there is a nice 
brown glaze at the bottom of the stcwpan, cover the meat 
with hot water, watch it, and when it is coming to a boil, 
put in half a pint of cold water, take off the scum, then put 
in half a pint more of cold water and skim it again, and 
continue to do so till no more scum rises. Now set it on 
one side of the fire to boil gently for about four hours, strain 
it through a clean tammis or napkin (do not squeeze it, or 
the soup will be thiejj:) into a bason, let it remain till cold, 
then remove all the fat. AVhen you pour it off, be careful 
not to disturb the settlings at the bottom of the pan. Warm 
and serve with bread cut into dice and nicely fried. 

Take three pints of large peas of a nice green 
Green colour, boil them with a quarter of a pound of 
Peas Soup, butter, and a handful of parsley and green onions, 
over a slow fire till thoroughly stewed ; then put 
them into a mortar and pound them well, rub them through 
a tammis, and moisten with good consomme ; then place it in 
a saucepan by the side of the fire, for if it boils the peas will 
lose their green colour. Just at the moment of sending up, 
put in slices of bread, nicely fried and cut in dice shape. 

Take a couple of hares, skin and wash the 
Hare Soup, inside well, separate the legs, head, shoulders, 
&c.; put them into a saucepan, with a couple of 
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onions stuck with cloves, a bundle of parsley, a sprig or two 
of thyme, two or three leaves of sweet basil (Suffaid Toolsie), 
and a blade or two of mace, with half a pint of broth or port 
wine ; put the whole over a slow fire or stove, and simmer 
with the saucepan covered close for one hour; then add a 
sufficient quantity of good broth to cover the whole, and 
continue to boil it gently until the meat is quite tender. 
Then remove it from the broth, and strain the latter tljrough 
a cloth or sieve, and soak the crumb of a small loaf in it. 
Then remove all the meat from the bones of the hares, and 
pound it in a mortar until 6ne enough to be rubbed through 
a sieve or tammis; moisten this with the broth, and season 
witJi a little mushroom catsup. Care must be taken not to 
make the soup too thick, by adding a larger quantity of meat 
than is necessary. If the soup has to be warmed up again, 
it must not be allowed to boil. 

06s,—When it is possible, the blood of the hare should be 
preserved in a basin until the soup is about to be served ; 
then pour the blood to it by degrees, and slir it well till it is 
thickened, but take care it docs not curdle. This makes the 
soup of a black colour. A few scollops may be set aside for 
adding lo the soup before serving. 

Take two or three hares, cut them into pieces, 
Another and put them with a small shin of beef, or a 
cow-heel, into a kettle with six seers of water, 
some herbs, a large onion, and a blade of mace; simmer 
gently over a charcoal fire until the gravy is strong; then 
take out the back and legs, cut the meat off, return the 
bones, and continue stewing till the meat is nearly dis¬ 
solved. Then strain the gravy, and put a glass of port 
wine to every quart of soup, add pepper and salt; give 
it a boil up with some of the meat for a few minutes, and 


serve. 
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Obs ,—An Indian hare will not make more than a basin of 
good soup. 


Skin and clean out the inside of three fowls or 
Queen chickens ; let them be washed in warm water ; 

Soup, stew f('r an hour with sufficient strong veal 

broth to cover the meat, and a bunch of parsley. 
Take put the fowls, and soak the crumb of a small loaf in the 
liquor ; cut the meat off; take away the skin, and pound the 
flesh in a mortar, adding the soaked criimh and the yolks of 
five hard boiled eggs ; rub this through a coarse sieve or 
tamrnis, and put into it a quart of cream that has been 
previously boiled. 

Take three quarts of veal broth, put it into a 
Lobster stewpan with some onions, celery, carrots, pars- 
Soup, nips, a bunch of sweet herbs, three anchovies, or 
a red herring, stew gently for two hours, strain, 
then add to the*soup the meat of three lobsters, cut small, 
thicken with butter rolled in flour ; if there is any spawn, 
bruise it in a mortar, with a little flour and butter, rub it 
through a sieve, and add it to the soup. Let it simmer very 
gently for ten minutes; it must not boil, or its red colour 
will be lost: turn it into a tureen, add the juice of a lime, 
with a little essence of anchovy. 

0^5.—The stock of this soup may be made of fish instead 
of veal gravy. 


Half an ounce of vermicelli or maccaroni is 
Maccaroni enough for each person. First break it into its 
or Ver- proper length, then wash it in clear water to 
micelli remove any dirt or stale flavour ; strain, and put 
Soup. it into some boiling broth that has been flavoured 
with a stalk of celery. Make some good con¬ 
somme with a shin of beef and a couple of calves’ feet, or 
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half a dozen sheep’s trotters, five seers of water, carrots, 
turnips, and onions, sliced, six of each, some sweet herbs, 
black pepper, salt, and a small spoonful of sugar; simmer all 
very gently for five or six hours ; then strain and set it to 
cool; remove the fat, add the maccaroni or vermicelli, and 
give the whole a warm up. Serve with a French roll or 
croustadcs. Italian paste may be prepared in the same 
manner. 


lloil the eggs until quite hard, throw them 
Egg Balls into cold water, remove the white, and pound the 
for Soup, yolks in a mortar, working them with the yolk 
of a raw egg to bind, roll them up firmly into 
small sized balls, and boil them. 

Obs. —Salt, pepper, cayenne, chopped parsley, and flour 
may be added. 


Eoil two roots of large seized beet, rub off the 
Bcei-root skin with a towel, and mince finely with two or 
Soup. three onions. Add five pints of good rich stock, 
th('n stir in three table-spoonfuls of vinegar, 
and one of moist sugar; let it boil. If not thick enough, 
add a little arrowroot or flour. Throw in some veal force 
meat balls, rolled in flour. 

Prepare a sheep’s head by scalding the hair 
Lech Soup, off very nicely, split it in two, take out the brains, 
and put it into three quarts of boiling water ; add 
twelve leeks, or the same number of white onions, cut small, 
and simmer very gently for four hours. Mix smoothly, with 
cold water, as much flour or ground rice as will make the 
soup tolerably thick; mix it with the soup, and continue 
stirring till the whole is well done ; season to taste, and 
serve hot. 
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Take four or five onions, and four cloves of 
Mulliga- garlic, slice them very fine, and put them into a 
tawhey stewpan, with a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Soup, Take two chickens or a rabbit, a fowl, some bccl‘ 
or mutton, and cut them as for fricassee; season 
with a little white pepper; lay the meat upon the onions ; 
cover the stewpan closely, and let it simmer for half an hour. 
Having prepared the following ingredients, well ground, or 
pounefed in a mortar, add them, witli two quarts of clear 
gravy, and let it simmer for half an hour, adding during the 
last five minutes the juice of a lime, with a little flour or 
arrowroot. 


Ingredients, 

Turmeric. 

(/.'lycniic Pepper 
Ccriuntlcr Seeds 
Pluck Pepper .. 


1 Tolab. Salt .. I Tolah, 

1 Massu. Fenugreek . Tolah, 


4 Tolahs. ^ Curry Pak leaves, four or live to be 
1 Tolah. added whilst boiling. 


Cut Up a large fowl, or four pounds of the 
Another. breast of mutton or veal cut into sli(;es, put the 
trimmings into a stewpan with two quarts of 
water, a few corns of black pepper, and some allspice ; wlicn 
it boils, skim it clean and let it simmer an hour or mor(); 
then strain it off; take some of the bits of the meat and fry 
them of a nice brown in butter, with three or four sliced 
onions; when they arc done, put the broth to them, put it 
on the fire, skim it clear, let it simmer half an hour, then 
mix two spoonfuls of curry powder and a little flour or arrow- 
root with a tea-spoonful of salt, and a sufficiency of stock to 
thicken the sonj), and let it simmer gently till the meat is 
quite tender ; and when it is ready, a few curry pak leaves, 
dried, may be added to flavour it. 


* Native name, Kodia ncem. 
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Cut up a fowl in slices, with four large onions 
Another, and half a dozen cloves, put into a stewpan with 
two table-spoonfuls of butter; and when nielted, 
and the meat and onions are neaidy browned, add three table¬ 
spoonfuls of curry powder, or the ingredients for No. 1, “ with 
a tea-spoonful of salt and a cup of tyre,” or two spoonfuls of 
Bruce’s Madras Mulligatawney paste. Stew gently until a 
rich smell issues from the pan; then add three pints of good 
broth, veal or mutton, and let it simmer for twenty minutes. 
Thicken with a little flour or arrowroot mixed in cold broth 
or butter, with the juice of a lime, a few minutes before 
serving. A few ‘ pak ” leaves may be added. 

Clean and cut up the bird, separate all the 
Pca-foxvl joints, put into a stewpan with four quarts of 
Mulliga- water, a few corns of black pepper, and some 
tawney. Jillspice; when it boils, skim it clean, and let it 
simmer for two hours; then strain it olf. Take 
some of the bits of meat and fry them of u nice brown in 
butter with three or four sliced onions ; when done, put the 
broth to them, place it on the fire, skim it clean, let it 
simmer half an hour, then mix the ingredients mentioned 
for Mulligatawney soup, or two spoonfuls of curry powder, 
with a little flour or arrowroot with a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a sufficiency of water, to thicken the soup, and let it 
simmer gently till the meat is quite tender, and it is ready. 
A few i)ak leaves may be added to flavour it. 

Take a handful of cut nolecole, carrots, tur- 
Meagre nips, celery, or any other vegetables; blanch. 
Soup. and fry them, with a large proportion of onions, 
in butter or ghee; dredge with flour, and put 
them with fish stock; and let it simmer till the vegetables 
dissolve. Have ready bread or vegetable to put into the 


soup. 
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Slice, very thin, twelve large onions, one tur- 
A Meagre nip, two carrots, and two heads of celery; fry 
Ontbn them in half a pound of butter until quite 

Soup. brown; add four quarts of boiling water, four 

anchovies or spoonful of anchovy sauce, four 
blades of mace, a few pepper corns, some salt, and two 
rolls of white bread or a small loaf. Boil all together till re¬ 
duced to a pulp; strain, set it on the fire, skim and thicken with 
the yolks of six eggs, serve with fried bread or French roll. 

Take six table-spoonfuls of clean ghee, or 
Another melt the same quantity of butter in a stewpan ; 

Soup add, sliced, three or four onions, a couple of 

Meagre, heads of celery, two or three turnips, some cab¬ 
bage, spinage, parsley, thyme or any other herbs; 
set them over the fire to stew gently for half an hour ; then 
add by degrees two quarts of water, and simmer until the 
vegetables are quite tender; season with mushroom catsup, 
pepper and salt. • Serve with slices of toast at the bottom of 
the tureen. 


Chop up six or eight fine onions, put to them 
Onion a couple of table-spoonfuls of butter or ghee. 
Soup. Put them into a stewpan, stir them occasionally, 
but do not let them brown; when tender, add 
one quart of stock, season with salt and pepper to taste. 
Then strain the soup and add a quarter of a pint of cream 
or rich buffalo milk warm, and serve. 

Prepare meat, vegetable, or fish stock, and 
Oyster season it well without salt. Boil down a few 

Soup. oysters for thickening, and, if necessary, some 

white meat or fish, and panada farce may also be 
made of the fish. If the oysters are very large, they must 
be cut in two, as everything in the soup should be nearly 
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the same size; rub the thickening through a tammis with a 
little of the soup ; every cpiart of the soup will require about 
half a pint of oysters. All fish soups may be flavoured 
with ketchuj 3 s, anchovy, lemon pickle, soy, &c. &c. 

One tail is sufficient to make soup for four 
0x4ail or five persons; divide the tail at the joints and 

Sotq^* soak them in warm water ; if the bones are par¬ 

tially sawed across they will give more strength 
to the soup. Put into a stewpan the slices of the tail and fry 
them a little; then add a few cloves, with a couple of large 
onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, some black pepper and a 
blade of mac(.‘; cover the whole with water, and as it boils, 
keep removing the scum whilst any rises; then replace the 
covcjr close and set the pot on the side of the fire to simmer 
gently for two or three hours until the meat is tender, when 
remove and cut it into small pieces, laying them on one 
side; strain the broth through a cloth or sieve ; add a glass 
of wine with a couple of spoonfuls of mushroom catsup, 
Harvey sauce, or one of soy; return the meat into the soup and 
give it a boil up. If you wish the soup to be tliick, take a 
couple of spoonfuls of the clear fat that has been removed, mix 
it into a paste with flour and add the warm broth by degrees, 
stirring it quite smooth, and let it simmer for a short time ; 
or add a little arrowroot with the wine and sauce. Have 
ready some nicely cut carrots, turnips, and small onions, 
prepared and boiled previously, which add to the soup a 
minute or two before serving. 

Ohs ,—Two or three slices of bacon or ham, laid at the 
bottom of the stewpan with the meat, will increase the fla¬ 
vour of the soup. 

Take two pounds of mcally potatoi s, peel and 
Potato cut them into slices, with a small onion; boil 

Soup. them gradually with two quarts of good stock 

until <iuite '^ofl. then jnilp them threueh a cul- 
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lender, add a small piece of butter, a little cayenne pepper 
and salt, simmer for five minutes, and serve with fried bread 
or toasl. 

Take a pint of split peas or dhal, steep them 
Dhdl or in cold water for an hour or two, put them into 
split a saucepan with a quart of water or stock, and boil 

Peas them until they can be pulped through a sieve or 

Soup. coarse cloth; then add to them some good broth 
that has been seasoned, with a little ham, or 
the root of a salted tongue and a licad of celery, and boil 
together for a few minutes. Serve up with fried bread and 
powdered mint in a separate plate. 

Take lean bacon or ham (half a pound) cut 
Another into slices, water four quarts, split peas or Ahkl 
way, one pint, which have been soaked for two hours, 
one head of celery, carrots, turnips and onions 
sliced two of eath, add pepper and a little salt; put the 
whole into a stewpan and set it on the fire ; when it boils 
take it off*, then let it simmer by the fire three or four hours 
until the peas or dliM are quite tender, when serve with 
toasted bread. 


Take two ounces of rice, pick it clean and 
Pice Soup, wash it in several waters till no dirt remains. 

Blanch it in boiling water and drain it. Then 
take some nice broth, season it well, throw the rice in, and 
let it boil ; but not so as to be much done , for if it breaks, 
the appearance is spoilt. 

Peel and wash well four dozen sticks of rhu- 
Phuharh barb, blanch it in hot water three or four minutes, 
Soup, drain it on a sieve, and put it in a stewpan with 
two ounces of lean ham and a good bit of butter. 
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Let it stew gently over a slow fire till tender ; then put in 
two quarts of good consomme, boil about fifteen minutes, 
skim off all the fat, add two or three ounces of bread crumbs; 
season with salt and cayenne pepyer, pass it through a tarn- 
mis, and serve up with fried bread. 

Take four or five ounces of sago, wash it in 
Sayo Soup, warm water, then add to it two quarts of clear 
good stock, let it simmer until the sago is dis¬ 
solved, when add for each quart of soup half a wine glass 
of mushroom catsup with a table-spoonful of Harvey or 
Heading sauce. Season to taste with pepper and salt. 
Serve hot. 


Make a stock with either veal or mutton, only 
Turnip be cautious that it is clean and clear, not greasy. 

Soup, Let the turnips be only sufficiently boiled to rub 
smoothly through a tammis, coaVsc cloth, or hair 
sieve; add a little sugar, and a suflicicnt quantity of arrow- 
root or pounded rice flour to thicken it; season with pepper 
and salt. Mushrooms, if fresh, may be boiled in the stock, 
but they must be of the button sort, or the stalks of mush¬ 
rooms very nicely cleaned. 


Pare and slice four young vegetable marrows. 
Vegetable or more if very small, and put them into two 
Marrow, quarts of boiling white stock. When done 
or green almost to a mash press them through a sieve, and 
Pumpkin the moment of serving add half a pint of 
Soup, boiling cream, with salt and white pepper to 
taste. 

Very small green sweet gourds or pumpkins may 
be used instead of vegetable marrows. 
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Prepare a stock of fish or meat, flavoured 
Prawfiy with an onion, some parsley, a little thyme and 
Crayjish black pepper, to each quart allow a pint or more 
or Shrimp of fish, that have been boiled in a little water 
Soup. with salt and vinegar, remove and save the 
shells, pound up one half of the fish with the 
crumb of a roll or the same quantity of panada, and moisten 
this w\th the liquor in which the fish were boiled, by first 
pouring it over the shells in a sieve, then add gradually the 
stock seasoned with some anchovy, and lime juice, or vine¬ 
gar. If not thick enough, mix a pat of butter, rolled in 
flour or arrowroot, set the soup on the side of the fire, add 
the remaining fish, chopped to a proper size, with the tails 
of the Cray-fish, and spawn, if any. 

To six ounces of semolina add two quarts of 
Semolina stock, and a blade of mace; keep stirring it to 
Soup, prevent its getting into lumps. Simmer gently 
for half ah hour, season to taste, and serve. 

Obs. —Soojee may be substituted. 

Skin and split the head^ then take the brains 
Sheep^s out, and soak in water all night; put five 
head quarts of water to it (after having taken it out of 

Soup. the water in which it was soaked) and boil up till 

the scum rises to the top, which must be taken off ; then add 
an onion, carrot, and turnip, and let it simmer for three 
hours, or till the meat is quite tender. Then take out the 
head, and thicken the broth with a little oatmeal, pearl 
barley, or rice flour, boiling it about ten minutes, and pour 
it over the head. 

Beef one seer, rice a quarter of a pound. 
Beef Soup, potatoes, turnips, and onions, sliced, of each 
three ; add pepper and salt. Boil in eight pints 
of water until the scum rises, which must be taken off; then 
simmer until it is reduced to six pints. 
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Arc essentially necessary to some soups and 
Force-meat most made dishes. The chief art in com- 
or Farces pounding them consists in due proportions of 
the materials employed, and the care taken to 
make them well, so that no particular flavour prepon¬ 
derates ; much depends upon the savourincss of the dish to 
which a zest is to be added: some only requiring a delicate 
farce, others a full and high seasoned. As Kitchener observes, 
^^that which would be used for turkey would be insipid 
with turtle,” therefore, the great necessity of attending to 
the proper seasoning proportions, and consistency. 

When the force-meat is made of fowl, there is one-third 
fowl, one-third panada, and one-third of marrow, kidney fat, 
veal udder or butter. This is the French method, but what¬ 
ever kind of fat is used the proportion is a third; the season¬ 
ing should be the same as that used in the dish, with the 
addition of a little cayenne and mixed truffle or savory pow¬ 
der to raise it. When the proportions are made, they are all 
to be put in a mortar with the minced sweet herbs that have 
been cooked in butter, white pepper with spices, and pounded 
together with a raw egg beat up and dropped in with a 
little water by degrees, until the whole forms a fine paste. 
Test it by rolling a little bit in flour, and poach it in boiling 
water or the fryingpan; if it is too stiff’, put a little more 
water into the mortar, and beat it again, and if too soft, add 
another egg, or more. The balls must never be made 
larger than a common marble, and should be either fried or 
boiled according to the sauce in which they are served; 
previous to frying or dressing, roll them in a little fine 
flour. 

White meats with ham, tongue, &c., are generally used 
for fowl, ved, rabbits, and sometimes for fish; the pro¬ 
portions never vary, being always by thirds. 

If two meats are used, such as fowl and tongue, these 
together only make onc-third of the farce. Fish, fruit or 
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vegetables, the same. The balls when made, may be kept 
in clarified dripping or butter, and warmed when required. 

To prepare force-meat, take your meat, clean it from all 
sinews, cut it in slices, pound it in a mortar, and make into 
a ball ,* then take a calf s udder and boil it; when it is done, 
clean it nicely, cut it also into slices, pound it in a mortar 
until it can be rubbed through a sieve. All that passes 
through must be made into a ball of the same size as the 
meat; then make the panada as follows—soak crumbs of 
bread well in milk, then drain off all the latter, and put 
them into a stev‘pan with a little white broth; then take a 
little butter, a small slice of ham, some parsley, a clove, a 
few shallots, a little mace and some mushrooms; put these in 
a stewpan and fry them gently on the fire. When done, 
moisten with a spoonful of brotli, let it boil gently for some 
time, and drain the gravy over the panada through a sieve, 
then place the panada on the fire, and reduce it, stirring 
it carefully. When dry, put in a small piece of butter, and 
let it dry further] adding the yolks of two eggs ; let it cool 
on a clean plate and use as wanted, in the same proportions 
as the two other articles. 

Crumbs of bread soaked in milk, and strained, may 
be used instead of panada, and fat or butter for the calfs 
udder. 


Pound some veal in a marble mortar, rub it 
For Turtle through a sieve with as much of the udder as 
Moch you have veal, and about a third the quantity of 
Turtle, 8fc, butter. Put some bread crumbs into a stewpan, 
moisten them with milk or consomme, add a little 
chopped parsley and shallot; rub them well together in a mor¬ 
tar, till they form a smooth paste. Put it through a sieve, 
and when cold, pound and mix all together with the yolks of 
three eggs boiled hard ; season it with salt, pepper, and 
curry powder, or cayenne; add to it the yolks of two raw 
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eggs, rub it well together, and make into small balls. 
A few minutes before the soup is ready put them in. 

Take the liver, two ounces of beef suet 
Stuffing chopped fine, some parsley, a little thyme or the 
/or Hare, peel of a ripe lime cut very thin and small, 
pepper, salt and grated nutmeg, two table-spoon¬ 
fuls of crumbs of bread, a little milk, the white and yolk of 
an egg well beaten; mix the whole together and take care 
that it is of a proper consistency ; it must not be too thin; 
put it into the hare and sew it up ; a shallot rubbed down 
smooth, or half a clove of garlic, will improve the flavour. 

Take two ounces of lobsters, prawns, shrimps, 
FisA oysters, or of any fish, clean and chop it up, put 

Forcemeat, it into a mortar with two table-spoonfuls of 
fresh butter, some bread crumbs soaked in milk, 
the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, one anchovy, some grated 
lemon peel and j)arsley chopped fine; season with x>cpper, 
salt and allspice, and bind the whole with the white and 
yolk of an egg, or more if necessary. 

Take four table-spoonfuls of clean picked 
Stuffing for marrow or beef suet, the same quantity of bread 
Veal, crumbs, a tea-spoonful of chopped parsley, 

Turkey, thyme, a small white onion, some nutmeg, 
Fowly^c, grated, lemon peel, pepper, salt, and the yolks of 
two eggs; mix it well in a mortar; when ready 
secure it in the veal or poultry, either with a skewer, or sew 
it in with thread. If made into balls or sausages, roll them 
into a proper shape, dust them with flour and fry them of 
a nice brown; they are an excellent garnish in this way for 
roast poultry, cutlets, &c. These may also be used with 
white sauce, but then the balls must be boiled; put them 
into boiling water, and a few minutes will do them. 
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Take two or three ounces of beef suet, and the 
Another same quantity of crumbs of bread that have been 
for l^eaL moistened in milk ; chop the suet very fine to¬ 
gether with parsley, marjoram, or thyme, grated 
lemon peel, ground mace, pepper and salt; pound these well 
in a mortar, and add a little butter, uniting the whole with 
the yolks of eggs. A shalot may be added. 

03s.^ —TTam, tongue, grated or potted, may be. added to 
this farce, to render it more savoury. 

Prepare the farce the same as for roast turkey. 
Stuffing for Clean a dozen or more of oysters, free from beard, 
boiled and add to the stuffing; fill the bird with this, 
Turkey, and sew it up nicely. It may be served with 
oyster sauce, parsley and butter, or plain melted 
butter; sometimes roast turkey and capons arc stuffed with 
pork sausage meat. 

Chpp v^ry fine about two ounces of onions, of 
Goose, or green sage leaves about an ounce (both unboiled), 
Duck four ounces of bread-crumbs, the yolk and white 
Stuffing, of an egg, and a little pepper and salt. 

Boil four eggs for ten minutes, and put them 
Egg Balls, into cold water; when they are quite cold, put 
the yolks into a mortar with the yolk of a raw 
egg, a tea-spoonful of flour, the same of chopped parsley, a 
spoonful of salt, and a little black pepper, or cayenne; rub 
them well together, roll them into small balls (as they swell 
in boiling); boil them a couple of minutes. 

Materiah used/or Force-meat^ Stuffing^ §*c. 

Spirits of 

Common thyme. Lemon thyme. Orange thyme. Sweet marjoram. 

Summer and Sage. Tarragon. Chervil. 

Winter Savory. Basil. Bay-leaf, 

Burnet. 

E 
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Fresh and Green,, or in dried Powder, 


'rruflles and Mo- 

Allspice. 

Dressed tongue. 

Capers & Pickles. 

rells. 


llam. 

* 

Mushroom pow¬ 
der. 

Nutmegs. 

Bacon. 

(Minced or pow¬ 
dered). 

Garlic. 

Mace. 

Shrimps. 

Zest. 

Soup herb pow- 

Cloves. 

Oysters, 


der. 

Leeks. 

Curry powder. 

Lobsters. 


Lemon peel. 

Cinnamon. 

Crabs. 


Onions. 

Cavenne. 

Prawns. 


Eshallot. 

Savory powder.* 

Ginger. Anchovy. 

11 lack or White 
pepper. 

Substances. 


Flour. 

Iloiled onions. 

Mutton. 

Parboiled sweet¬ 

Crumbs of pota- 

Parsley. 

Beef. 

bread. 

toes. 

Mashed potatoes. 

Spinach. 

Veal suet or 

Veal, minced and 

Yolks of hard 


Marrow. 

pounded. Potted 



Calf’s udder or 
brains. 

meats, &c. 


Liquids, 

Meat gravy, lemon juice, syrup of lemons, essence of 
anchovy, the various vegetables, essence of mushrooms, 
catsup, the whites and yolks of eggs, wines, and the essence 
of spices. 

In the highest state of perfection, they should 
To dry be cut just before flowering, as they have then 
Sweet tlie finest flavour and perfume. Take care they 
Herbs arc gathered dry, and cleaned well from dirt and 
dust. Cut off the roots, separate the bunches 
into smaller ones, and dry them in a warm ^lace in the 
shade, or before a common fire; the sooner they are dried 

• Savory powder, dried parsley, winter savory, sweet marjoram, lemon 
thyme, ot eaeh two ounces ; lemon peel, cut very thin and dried, and sweet 
basil, an ounce of each; pound the whole, and pass through a sieve, and 
keep in a bottle closely stopped. 
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by these means their flavour will be best preserved, rather 
than by drying them in the heat of the sun, which deprives 
them of their colour, the retaining which is the best test 
afforded of their being properly preserved; after which put 
them in bags and lay them in a dry place. But the best way 
to preserve the flavour of aromatic herbs, is to pick off* the 
leaves as soon as they are dried, and to pound them and sift 
through a fine sieve ; keeping them in well closed stopper 
bottles, with brown paper pasted round them. 


BROTHS. 

Take a knuckle of veal, wash it clean, and 
Veal. crack the bones in two or three places; put it 
into a stewpan, and cover with cold water; watch 
and stir it up well; the moment it begins to simmer, skim it 
carefully, then add a little more cold water to make the 
remaining scum rise,*and skim it again; when the scum has 
done rising, and the surface of the broth is quite clear, put 
in, cut and cleaned, a moderate sized carrot, a head of celery, 
two turnips, and two onions; cover it close, set it by the 
side of the fire, and let it simmer very gently (so as not to 
waste the broth) for four or five hours, according to the 
quantity of meat; strain through a sieve or tammis; if to 
keep, put in a cool place. 

Obs .—This is the foundation of all sorts of soups, brown 
or white, made of beef, mutton, or veal. 

Clean and divide the chicken into quarters 
Chicken after having removed the skin and rump; add a 
Broth, blade of mace, a small onion, sliced, and ten 
white pepper corns, with a quart of water. 
Simmer till the broth be sufficiently reduced, and of a pleasant 
flavour, remove the fat as it rises, season with salt; a little 
chopped parsley may be added. 

£ 2 
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Put on the broth in a clean saucepan, beat up 
To clarify the white of an egg, add it to the broth and stir 
Broth, it with a whisk; when it has boiled a few 
minutes, strain it through a tammis or napkin. 
Tiroth, if carefully skimmed, will be clear enough without 
clarifying, which in a great degree impairs the flavour. 

Is the fat skimmings of the broth pot, vhich, 
Pot-top when fresh and clear, answer as well as butter 
for basting all meats, with the exception of game 
and poultry ; but if used for common frys, &c., require to 
be clarified. 


Is that in which poultry or meat has been 
Pot liqtior boiled, and may be easily converted into a plain 
wholesome soup, with the addition of the trim¬ 
mings and parings of meat, game, or poultry, that you may 
happen to be using. ^ 

* 

Take a pound and a half of the neck or loin of 
Mutton mutton, remove the skin and fat, and put it into 
Broth for a saucepan, cover it with cold water, a quart to a 
the sick, pound of meat, let it simmer very gently, and 
skim it well, cover it up and set it over a moderate 
fire, wlierc it may remain gently stewing for about an hour, 
then strain it off. It should be allowed to become cold, 
when all the fatty particles floating on the surface become 
hard, and are easily taken off, the settlings falling to the 
bottom. 

Take two pounds of mutton; put it in a 
Mutton stewpan, and cover it with cold water ; when the 
Broth, water becomes lukewarm, pour it off, skim it 
well, and then put it back with four pints more 
water, a tea-spoonful of salt, a table-spoonful of grits or 
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coarse flour, and an onion; set it on a slow lire, and when 
you have removed the scum, put in two or three peeled 
turnips cut in halfy let it continue to simmer slowly for two 
hours, and strain through a clean cloth or sieve. 

06s .—You may thicken this broth with rice-flour, rice*, 
pearl-barley, wheat-flour, sago or arrowroot. Sprinkle a 
little chopped parsley into it. 

Scald the head in hot water, and scrape off 
Sheep*s all the hair with a sharp knife ; when cleared of 

head the wool divide it like a cairs head, then put it 
Broth, into the saucepan with water sufficient to cover 
it, a couple of onions, a little vinegar and some 
salt; as the scum rises, take it off. When the water begins to 
boil let it afterwards only simmer until the head is thoroughly 
done. Sot the broth to cool, remove all the fat, and strain it, 
then put it over the fire with an onion quartered, a carrot 
cut into slices, a small turnip, and a little parsley. The 
moment it boils, sprfeiklc in one quarter of a pound of rice, 
washed and dried. Season to your taste, and let the soup 
stew until the rice is done—the same quantity of pearl 
barley may be substituted for rice; if a thick barley soup 
be desired, add a little arrowroot or a mashed potato. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FISH. 

Fish of every kind arc in the best season some* time 
before they begin to spawn, and arc not good for some time 
after they liave done spawning. 

Sea fish should be boiled in clear water, to which salt 
must be added in the proportion of two table-spoonfuls to a 
gallon. To make your fish firm and to keep it of a good 
colour, always boil it in clear fresh water, and be careful 
that it is nicely cleaned and washed and no particle of blood 
remaining about it; then put it into the kettle with salt 
and water, a little vinegar or lime juice, and as soon as it 
boils fast, remove any scum that may aj^peav, and slacken it, 
letting it boil gently so that it may be done throughout; 
else the outside will be done too much, whilst the inner will 
be raw. The time it will take to boil must depend upon the 
size of the fish, and the cook here must be the judge. Fish 
should never be kept in the water after it is once ready, but 
removed, and kej)t warm by steam; this may done by 
placing it in a cloth over the kettle, or else in a dry stewpan 
in a Bain Marie ; by these means only its flavour and quality 
can be preserved. 

The Pomplet, black and white, is the most esteemed on 
the western coast of India, and is not unlike a small turbot, 
but of a more delicate flavour. The black seems to be con¬ 
sidered by epicures as the finest. The other fish are Tockorc 
(scarce), Sabb or salmon fish, Robal, the seer fish, mullet, 
soles, and some others all very good. The Bumbalo is the 
favorite with the natives, and is caught in immense numbers 
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they are dried for consumption as well as the Pomplet, and 
furnish a principal article of food. Cray fish, crabs, oysters, 
limpeis, prawns and other shell-fish arc caught in great 
abundance. Turtle arc sometimes brouglit to market from 
the adjacent islands. 

In Calcutta, fish are plentiful at particular seasons, and are 
most abundant at the latter end and commencement of the 
year, when the following procurable: Bccktce, Tobccsali 
or mango fish, Moonjee or mullets, Kooe, Cutla, Mirgacl, 
Shoil, Sallcah, Baunspattah, Quoye or carp, Maiigoor, 
Cochea or cels, Pairsah, Byne, Khankeelah, Bholia, Singlicc, 
Phankal, Chungnah, Chingree or prawns, Kaikra or crabs, 
turtle, and others of inferior note. 

See that your fish is perfectly fresh; clean and 
Flih^ to dry it well, then rub a little moist sugar and salt 
preserve, over the throat, fins and belly, hang it up in a 
cool place with a cloth round it. Fish also cut 
into strips and. hudg out in the sun to dry, after being 
rubbed with sugar and salt, will keep for a length of time, 
provided they arc not allowed to get damp. Two spoonfuls of 
sugar, with a little salt, are sufficient for a fish of eight or 
ten pounds. If to be kippered, a little saltpetre is to be 
mixed into the sugar, and to be rubbed, finished, and hung 
as other kippers. 

Take any small fish, make a good strong 
PicMefor mixture as follows:—(Put into a stone pan or 
any small jar a layer of fish, and then one of the mixture, 
fish, and so on alternately to the top.) Two pounds 
of salt, three ounces of bay salt, one pound of 
saltpetre, two ounces of prunella, with a few grains of cochi¬ 
neal ; pound all in a mortar. The fish should be nice ly 
cleaned, and wiped dry before salting; press them down 
hard, and cover close. 
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Clean your fish well, cut it into slices, or 
Broiled. divide it in half if necessary, dry it thoroughly 
in a clean cloth, rub it over with sweet# oil, or 
thick melted butter, and sprinkle a little salt over it; put your 
gridiron over a clear fire at some distance ; when it is hot 
wipe it clean, rub it with sweet oil or lard, lay the fish on, 
and when done on one side, turn it gently and broil the 
other; when in a hurry, dry and flour the fish and chalk 
the gridiron, and when there is any disposition to* stick, 
loosen them with a knife, turn them, rubbing the gridiron 
clean. 


Beat up two eggs in half a pint of milt ,* add 
Balter for to this six table-spoonfuls of flour, and mix 
frying the whole together gradually; dip the fish in it 
fish. just before putting into the frying-pan. This 
batter is better for being prepared an hour or 
two before required; beat it up again previous to the fish 
being dipped into it; or dip the fish hi mjlk, and shake it, 
whether whole or in slices, in a floured cloth, and put them 
into the frying-pan well covered with fat, pot-top is the best, 
giving a finer colour than oil or any of the other fats; when 
they are done, place them on a hot cloth or sieve to drain. 

Clean the fish well, then take either some of 
Native the flour of gram, rice, or mussoor (dholl), mix 
hatter for in it some garlic, onions, green ginger and salt 
frying well pounded, also some tyre and turmeric, 
fish. which apply to the fish, and fry it in ghee. 

Force any sized carp or fish with high sea- 
Bake. soned farce, brush it over with egg and butter, 
lay in a deep dish, and strew in sweet herbs and 
spices, some chopped anchovies or essence, with wine and 
stock. Baste it with this while baking, and when ready. 
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take the sauce and reduce it over the fire, add tarragon or 
lemon vinegar, cayenne and salt, with a little sugar according 
to the size or quantity. 

After having well cleaned your fish, brush it 
Another. all over, inside as well, with egg and butter; 

then sprinkle it with salt, pepper, and pounded 
allspice, and some chopped sweet herbs, such as you can 
procui^e; roll the fish nicely up in plantain leaves, and tie 
them round, put in a deep dish and bake. 

Obs .—Murrell and Marsaier may be dressed in any of the 
above ways, or indeed all our fine Indian fresh water fish. 

Take the remains of cold cod, or any other 
Fish Pie. fish, one dozen oysters, with sufficient melted 
butter or ghee to moisten it; place a layer of 
mashed potatoes in the bottom of a pic dish; separate the 
fish from the skin and bones carefully, then lay it on the 
l^otatocs, with tlje oysters spread on the top ; season with 
pepper and salt; spread over tlic whole a little butter, and 
cover with mashed potatoes. Bake and send to table a fine 
brown colour. 


Is a mode of dressing fresh water fish of almost 
Water every description ; indeed other fish, such as 
Souchy. soles, flounders, 2 )omfrct, &c. may be similarly 
dressed. They must be fresh, cleaned, and 
trimmed. Put them whole in a stewpan and cover with 
water if small, if large they must be cut in pieces; boil all 
the parings, add parsley leaves and roots cut into shreds, 
season with pepper and salt, skim it carefully when it boils; 
take care the fish is not overdone; nothing else is to be put 
into it, as its excellence rests in its simple cookery. Send it 
up in a deep dish or tureen with its gravy, which should be 
rich and clear, and serve with brown bread and butter. 
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This fish is generally procurable in the large 
Carp. rivers, mostly all the year round, which they 
leave at the commencement of the rains to^ spawn, 
and are found in the gravelly beds of the tributary streams 
of a very large size. 

Clean your fish very nicely, stuff it with 
Baked savoury force-meat, and sew it up to prevent the 
Carp. stuffing falling out. Brush it over with ef^g, and 
sprinkle with bread crumbs, and drop a little 
melted butter or ghee over tliem. Lay it in a deep earthen 
dish, take half a pint of stock, a couple of sliced onions, 
some sweet herbs, half a pint of claret or other French wine, 
with a tea-spoonful of anchovy sauce ; put this with the fish, 
and bake for one hour ; strain the liquor from the fish, and 
thicken it with flour rolled in butter ; stir it frequently 
whilst boiling, and when done add the juice of a lime, half 
a tea-spoonful of sugar, pepper and salt to taste. Serve the 
fish with the sauce around it, or separtfee in a butter boat. 

Scale and clean your carp, reserving the liver 
To hoil. and roe : take half a pint of vinegar or more, 
according to the size of your fish, add as much 
water as will cover it, a little horse-radish root (the Moo- 
ringa), an onion or two cut into slices, a little salt, and somci 
thyme, marjoram or other sweet lu'rbs; boil the fish in this 
liquor, and make a sauce as follows :—Strain some of the 
liquor the fish has been boiled in, and put to it the liver 
minced, a pint of port wine or claret, two or three heads of 
shalots chopped, or young green onions, a table-spoonful of 
anchovy sauce, or else two anchovies pounded, some salt, 
black pepper, and cayenne, and a table-spoonful of soy. 
Boil and strain it, thicken it with butter rolled in flour, and 
pour over the carp hot. Garnish it with the roe fried, cut 
lemon and parsley. 
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Ohs ,—Carp arc not so fine flavoured when full of roe, 

they are then considered out of condition. 

» 

Put your roes into fresh water for half an hour, 
Carp Roes, change the water, and let them be placed on the 
side of the fire to whiten, then put them into 
another saucepan with boiling water and a little salt, let 
them boil and take them off the fire. Have in another pan, 
four or more spoonfuls of well seasoned stock. Put in the 
rocs, let them simmer up once or twice, skim, thicken with 
a little flour, and squeeze a little lime juice over them. 
Serve hot. 


When the fish has been properly cleaned and 
To Stew, washed, lay it in a stewpan with half a pint of 
port or claret, and a quart of good gravy, a 
large sliced onion, some dozen or so of whole black pepper, 
the same of allspice, and a few cloves, or a bit of mace ; 
cover the fish kettle ^ose, and let it stew gently for twenty 
minutes, or according to the size of the fish. Kemovc the 
fish and put it on a hot dish, strain the liquor and thicken it 
with flour, and season it with pepper and salt, anehovy sauce, 
mushroom catsup and a little chilli vinegar; give this a boil 
up and pour it over the fish. If there be more sauce than 
the dish will hold, send the rest up separately. 

There arc of this kind of fish two dcscrip- 
Eels. tions; a long pointed-nosed cel, and a round 

mouthed one. The latter is esteemed most by 
the natives, and sometimes is so fat as to be disagreeable and 
rancid; the other is never so. 

Clean them well, cut them into pieces of three 
To Fry, or four inches long, and then score across in two 
or three places. Season with pepper and salt. 
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and dust them with flour, or dip them into an egg nicely 
beaten up, and sprinkle them with finely grated egg-crumbs; 
fry them in fresh lard, dripping or ghee, and let them dry 
before the fire; dress the roe in the same way. 

After they are cleaned and prepared, score and 
Broil, dip them into melted butter; sprinkle over them 
finely minced parsley mixed with pepi)er and 
salt and crumbs of bread; curl and broil them. 

Clean them well, skin, wash, and cut off* their 
Bull, heads, curl and put them iii boiling salt and 

water with a little vinegar, garnish with parsley- 
sauce, parsley and butter. 

Prepare them as for frying, adding chopped 
Spitch parsley with the egg and crumbs, broil them 

cock, over a clear fire, or fry them. The sauce is 

melted butter and parsley, or fcatsup in melted 

butter. 

Clean and skin the eels, wipe them dry, and 
To Stew, cut into pieces about four inches long ; take two 
onions, a bunch of parsley and some thyme, a 
little macc, pepper, and a pint of gravy and two glasses of 
port wine, and the same of vinegar ; let all boil together 
lor ten minutes ; take out the cels, reduce the sauce a little, 
strain and thicken with a little flour mixed in water; add 
two spoonfuls of mushroom catsup and one of essence of 
anchovies ; put in the eels and stew gently till tender. 

Obs ,—Eels may be roasted with a common stuffing if 
large. 


Take your eels, skin, wash and trim off the 
Eel Pie, skin; cut them into pieces three inches long, 
and season well with pepper and salt (leave out 
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the heads and tails.) Add a little clear broth and cover it 
with paste ; rub the paste over with a paste brush or feather 
dipped m the yolk of an egg, bake it, and when done, make 
a hole in the centre and pour in through a funnel the follow¬ 
ing sauce :—The trimmings boiled in half a j)hit of white 
stock, seasoned with pepper, salt and lemon juice, thickened 
with a little butter rolled in flour; strain, and add it boil¬ 
ing hot. 

After it has been perfectly cleaned, tie it up 
Cod fish and dry with a cloth, put a good proportion of 
to boil, salt in the water and lemon juice, when it boils 
remove the scum, lay in the fish and keep it 
boiling very fast for twenty or thirty minutes. Serve with 
the roe cut in slices and fried; garnish with parsley and 
horse-radish sauce, melted butter, oyster, or anchovy and 
butter. Mustard is used by some persons. 

Cut the fish either in fillets or slices; fry 
To stexo them either white or brown, and add equal 
in slices, quantities of rich stock and white or red wine, 
a large spoonful of butter rubbed in flour, some 
spices, sweet herbs, and salt; lay in the fish, and let it 
stew very slowly. When there is just time to cook some 
oysters, put them in with their juice. If brown, add a 
little catsup; if white a little lemon—garnish with parsley, 
the roe, liver, lemon or pickled cucumber. 

Obs ,—Or as stewed carp they may be dressed. 

Cut a fresh cod into slices or steaks, lay them 
To crimp for three hours in salt and water, adding a glass 
cod, of vinegar; when they may be boiled, fried, or 
broiled. 

Obs ,—Any other large fish may be done in the same 
way. 
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Wash them well several times; pull off all 
Cod the black and dirty skin; blanch or soak them 

sounds, in warm water till cold, then boil in milk and 
water, and serve on a napkin with egg sauce. 

Prepare as for boiling ; only they must not be 
Roasted or quite done. When cold, make a force-meat of 
hahed. bread-crumbs, butter, salt, nutmeg, white pepper, 
and some chopped oysters ; and beat up the yolks 
of two eggs to bind it. Lay over the sounds, roll them up, 
and fasten with a small skewer; baste them with melted 
butter, and roll them in finely grated bread-crumbs, with 
pepper and salt; roast them in a Dutch oven, or bake them; 
turn and baste them with melted butter, and strew over 
them bread-crumbs as before. When done, and of a nice 
brown, serve them with oyster sauce, in a dish. 

After boiling them as ibove, drain and dust 
Broiled. them with fiour, rub them over with butter, 
season with white pepper and salt, and broil 
them. Serve with the following sauce put over them: a 
table-spoonful of catsup, half a one of soy, and a little red 
pcjipcr, with melted butter ; heat and pour over them. 

On the Western Coast they are only of a 
Crabs. middling size, and not much esteemed : inland, 
they are miserably small, and seldom worth the 
dressing for table. 

Wash them well, tie their claws, and put them 
To boil on in boiling water and salt. Boil for twenty 
Crabs or minutes or half an hour, according to their size: 
Lobsters, rub them over with a little ghee or butter, and 
lay them upon their claws till they become cold. 
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After the crabs are boiled, break the claws, 
Dressed pick out all the meat from them and the breast. 
Crabs, taking the roe along with a little of the inside. 
Keep the shells whole, mince up the meat, season 
it with grated nutmeg, pepper, salt, and wine ; mix in some 
bread-crumbs hnd butter, according to the size of the crab; 
put it in a saucepan to heat, stirring it all the time. When 
thoroughly heated, fill the shell, but see that they have been 
washed clean; put a little of the puff paste round the edges. 
Brown them in an oven. 

After the crab has been boiled, pick out the 
Hot Crab, meat from the shell, sprinkle it with nutmeg, 
salt, and pepper, to taste; cut it up and add 
bread-crumbs in proportion, with a little vinegar and butter ; 
mix all together, put the whole into a large shell or dish, 
and brown before the fire. 

Pick all the meat from the bodies and claws. 
To butter mince it small, and put it into a saucepan with 
Crabs, two or three table-spoonfuls of white wine, one of 
Lobsters, lemon pickle, and three or four of rich gravy, a 
or Cray little butter, salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg, 
fish. thicken with the yolks of two eggs beaten up, 

and when quite hot, put into the shells. Garnish 
with an edging of bread. 

Take out all the meat of either a large crab or 
Cutlets of lobster, mince it, and add to it two ounces of 
Crabs or butter which has been browned with two spoon- 
Lobsters. fuls of flour, and seasoned with a little pepper, 
salt, and cayenne. Add about half a pint of 
strong stock, stir it over the fire until quite hot; put it in 
separate table-spoonfuls on a large dish; when cold, make 
them into the shape of cutlets, brush over them the beaten 
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yolks of eggs, dip them into grated crumbs, and fry them of 
a light brown colour, in clarified ghee or beef dripping, 
place them on a dish with a little fried parsley in the centre. 

Beat up the yolks of two eggs with a wine- 
Acidulated glass of vinegar, add a little salt, and place it in 
Sauce for a stewpan over the fire, thicken it with butter 
fish. rolled in flour, stir it constantly, but do not let it 
boil; when thick enough, take it off and add the 
juice of half a lime. Should it curdle it must be strained 
through a cloth or sieve. 

The thickest part must be chosen, and put in 
Salt fish cold water to soak the night before wanted ; then 

pie, boil it well, take it up, take away the bones and 
skin, and if it is a good fish, it will be in fine 
layers ; set it on a fish drainer to get cold. In the meantime, 
boil four eggs hard, peel and slice thejm very thin, the same 
quantity of onion, sliced ; then line the bottom of a pic dish 
with force-meat, or a layer of potatoes, sliced thin; then a 
layer of onions, then of fish and of eggs, and so on till the 
dish is full; season each layer with a little pepper ; then 
mix a tea-spoonful of made mustard, the same of essence 
of anchovy, a little mushroom catsup in a gill of water; put 
it in the dish; then put on the top an ounce of fresh butter, 
cov('r it with puflf paste, and bake it one hour. All fish for 
making pics should be dressed first; this is the most 
economical way, as what is boiled one day will make ex¬ 
cellent pies or patties the next; if you intend it for pies, 
take the skin off and the bones out, lay your fish in layers, 
and season each layer with equal quantities of pepper, 
allspice, mace, and salt, till the dish is full. 

Cod sounds for a pie should be soaked at least twenty-four 
hours, then well washed and put on a cloth to dry ; put in a 
stewpan two ounces of fresh butter, four ounces of sliced 
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onions, fry them of a nice brown, then put in a small table¬ 
spoonful of flour, and add half a pint of boiling water. 
When Jmooth, put in the cod sounds, and season them with 
a little pepper, a glass of white wine, a tea-spoonful of 
essence of anchovy, and the juice of half a lemon ; stir it 
well together, put it in a pie dish, cover it with paste, and 
bake it one hour. 

Ohs ,—Cod sounds are seldom brought to India, unless by 
order ; they are packed salted in small kegs, and keep very 
well. They cost in England from seven to ten shillings the 
keg. The sounds require washing and soaking previous to 
being boiled or dressed, and are served with egg sauce over 
them. 


Boil four eggs hard ; when quite cold, care- 
Lohster or fully open and take out the yolks; mash them 
Cray Jish with a fork; then add two tea-spoonfuls of 
salad, mustard, and the same quantity of salt, some 
white pepper, and a little red; mix these well 
together; then add four dessert spoonfuls of vinegar, and 
one of lemon pickle; to this mixture, when quite smooth, 
add the spawn of the fish, and half a pint of cream. Cut the 
meat (of the boiled fish) into bits, and stir it in the sauce 
with a white onion nicely minced. Cut your lettuce with 
any other salading, and place upon the lobster, and garnish 
with the whites of the eggs, sliced. 

Make a stuffing of bread-crumbs, suet, parsley, 
Murrell^ lime or orange peel and eggs ; fill the inside of 
baked, the fish; dredge it well with flour, and place it 
in a deep dish. Pour in at the side a teacup of 
rich gravy, with a table-spoonful of vinegar, a lump of fresh 
butter, some pepper and salt; put the whole into a tolerably 
brisk oven, and baste the fish with some of the gravy while 
baking, or roast it in a degchee. 

p 
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Ohs .—The fish may be tied up in a plantain leaf and 
baked, being smeared over with butter previous to dredging 
it with flour. 

Is brought to India from Europe and America, 
Salmon hermetically sealed, pickled, and salted. The 
fresh salmon in canisters may be eaten either 
cold or hot. After opening the canister in which the salmon 
remains, if you intend serving it hot, pour off all the* gravy, 
and save it for sauce; put the canister into a saucepan of 
water and let it boil. When the salmon is warm, turn it care¬ 
fully out on a napkin and serve. Prepare the sauce by 
adding a little milk and a roll of butter, with a sulKciency of 
arrowroot or flour to thicken ; anchovy sauce may be added, 
but it is better left for persons to help themselves. Cold 
salmon merely requires to be turned out of the canister, and 
served garnished cither with fennel or sprigs of parsley. 
Hot salmon, when either whole or in large pieces, is usually 
served with lobster or shrimp sauce,* and cucumber sliced 
raw and dressed with pepper, salt, vinegar, and oil. 

Put on a fish kettle with fresh water enough to 
Salmon, well cover the salmon you are going to dress, or 
boiled. the salmon will neither look nor taste well (boil 
the liver in a separate saucepan); when the 
water boils put in a handful of salt, take off the scum as soon 
as it rises; have the fish well washed, put it in, and if it is 
thick, let it boil very gently, about a quarter of an hour to a 
pound of salmon. 

Ohs .—The same with all other large fish. 

Clean the salmon well, and cut it into slices 
Fresh about an inch and a half thick, dry it thoroughly 
Salmon in a clean cloth, rub it over with sweet oil or 
broiled, thick melted butter, and sprinkle a little salt 
over it. Put your gridiron over a clear fire at 
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some distance ; when it is hot, wipe it clean, rub it with 
sweet oil or lard, lay the salmon on, and when it is done on 
one side, turn it gently and broil the other. 

Are found iii great abundance all along the 
Sardines Malabar Coast. They are taken in casting nets. 

The Portugese at Goa preserve them by drying ; 
they are also fried like other small fish, in ghee, butter, 
oil, or crumbs of bread mixed with the yolk of an egg. 
The sardines in canisters imported from France are pre¬ 
served both in oil and butter: the former is generally pre¬ 
ferred, as the latter acquires soon after opening a rancid 
flavour ; before eating they require washing in warm water, 
or may be fried in plantain leaves, or dressed in a light 
batter and served hot. 

liCt the fish be quite freshly boiled, shell them 
Potted quickly, jjnd just before they are put into the 
Prawns, mortar chop them a little with a very sharp 
knife, pound them perfectly with a small quantity 
of fresh butter, mace, and chillies. 

Boil them in plenty of water, add salt in the 
Praivns to proportion of a tea-spoonful to a quart, put them 
dress, in when it is boiling, clear off all the scum 
quick as it rises ; they will be done in from six to 
eight minutes ; turn them into a colander or sieve and drain 
them well; spread them on a dish to cool, and keep in a 
cool place until they are served. 

This is a simple process. It is not generally 
Shrimps to known to housewives, being usually performed 
boil, before the articles are offered for sale. Prepare 
a saucepan of water, and let it boil briskly; 
throw in a couple of handfuls of salt and stir it, and after 
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removing the scum, throw in the prawns or shrimps ,• they 
will speedily be done enough and float to the surface ; take 
them up and empty the whole into a colander; as soon as 
the water is drained off wrap them in a dry cloth, throwing 
amongst them a good sprinkling of salt whilst hot; cover 
them up and allow them to remain until cold. 

When boiled, take them out of their shells. 
Shrimps to and season them with salt, white pepper, and 
pot. a very little mace and cloves; press them into 
a pot; lay a little butter over them, and bake 
in a slow oven for ten minutes; when cold cover with clari¬ 
fied butter or melted beef suet. 

Skin, and carefully wash the soles, divide 
Filleted each into four fillets, separate the meat from the 

Soles. bones, and steep the fillets for an hour in lemon 

juice, then brush them wijh white of egg, sprin¬ 
kle with bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg, and a 
little finely chopped parsley; fry them in butter of a fine brown 
colour, and serve with melted butter, or any other fish sauce. 

For making these use Brioche or puff paste, 
Vol-au- roll it half an inch in thickness, and cut the 
Vent. vol-au-vent either according to the shape of 
your dish, or with a fluted cutter about two 
inches in diameter; having ready a baking sheet, sprinkle it 
over with water, and put your vol-au-vents on it, egg them 
over with a paste brush, cut the tops round with the point 
of a knife, or cutter, dipped in hot water, making a ring 
upon the top of each but not deep; then bake them in a hot 
oven, which will take from fifteen to twenty minutes, take 
them out and remove the top carefully (without breaking), 
as also the soft inside, leaving them quite empty, when they 
are ready for use. 
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Obs *—These may be filled with preparations of fish, roes, 
oysters, lobsters, game, &c., but if made for sweet dishes, 
they must be glazed with pounded sugar, in which you may 
place cream, marmalade, plums, &c. 

Roll out puff paste a quarter of an inch thick, 
Oyster cut into squares with a knife, sheet eight or ten 
Patties, patty pans, put upon each a bit of bread the 
size of half a walnut, roll out another layer of 
paste of the same thickness, cut it as above, wet the edge of 
the bottom paste and put on the top; pare them round to 
the pan, and notch them about a dozen times with the back 
of the knife \ rub them lightly with a yolk of an egg; bake 

them in a hot oven about a quarter of an hour. When 

done, take the thin slice off the top; then with a small 

knife or spoon, take out the bread and the inside paste, 

leaving the outside quite entire. Then parboil two dozen 
of large oysters, strain them from their liquor, wash, beard, 
and cut them into four, put them into a stewpan with an 
ounce of butter rolled in flour, two table-spoonfuls of good 
cream, a little grated lemon peel, the oyster liquor, free 
from sediment, reduced by boiling to one half, some cayenne 
pepper, salt, and a tea-spoonful of lemon juice; stir it over a 
fire for five minutes and fill the patties. 

Ohs .—Hermetically sealed oysters may here be used, 
first seasoning the gravy with nutmeg, pepper and salt, 
and thickening it with a little butter rolled in flour or 
arrowroot. 


Allow a dozen for each shell, and more if 
Oysters to very small; wash them in their own liquor; 
Scollop, cook them with small button or minced mush¬ 
rooms, parsley, shalot, and some whole pepper ; 
brown and dust in a little flour; add the liquor of the 
oysters and stock, and reduce them to a sauce. Take it off 
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the fire; put in the oysters; to these add the juice of the 
lemon, fill the shells, cover with crumbs and butter, put 
them into the oven till of a fine colour; dish and servo. 
They may be served in their own shells and broiled; or for 
boiling blanch them in their own liquor; do not let them 
boil, pour it off and add a bit of butter, jiepper, minced 
parsley, and shalots; fill the shells as above, and broil 
them. 


Stew the oysters slowly in their own liquor 
Another, for two or three minutes, take them out with a 
spoon, beard them, and skim the liquor; put 
a bit of butter into a stewpan; when it is melted, add as 
much fine bread-crumbs as will dry it up ; then put to it the 
oyster liquor, and give it a boil \ip. Put the oysters into 
scollop shells that you have buttered and strewed with 
bread-crumbs; then a layer of oysters, then of bread-crumbs, 
and then some more oysters; moistipi it with the oyster 
liquor, cover them with bread-crumbs, put little bits of 
butter on the top of each, and brown them in an oven. 

Ohs ,—Essence of anchovy, catsuj), cayenne, grated lemon 
peel, mace and other spices, &:c., arc added by those who 
prefer j)iquaiicc to the genuine flavour of the oyster. 

Clean and beard the oysters, dip them in 
Oyster butter or a beaten egg. Crumb them over, and 
Cutlets, fry to a nice brown colour cither in ghee or 
beef dripping. 

Prepare your vol-au-vents. Put a ladle of 
Petits VoU white sauce into a stewpan with a little less in 
aw-quantity of the liquor from the oysters, a tea- 
aux spoonful ol the essence of anchovies, a small 
Huitres. blade of macc, two or three pepper corns, and 
boil the whole down till thick, have ready two 
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dozen moderately sized oysters, blanched and bearded, if 
large divide them into four; remove the mace and pepper 
corns, throw in the oysters with a little salt, sugar and lime 
j nice, make it j ust warm over the fire, for if allowed to boil 
the sauce will be thin and the oysters hard, fill the vol-au- 
vents and serve on a napkin. 

Put some finely grated bread-crumbs into a 
Oyster basin, with an ounce and a half of suet, a few 

Force- sweet herbs, a little parsley, all finely mixed; 

meat^for grated nutmeg, salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
stuffing all together, beard a dozen fine oysters, chop 
Turkey, them up, but not too small, add them to the 
other ingredients with the yolks of two eggs. 
Mix all together, till smooth, and stuff the turkey, but not 
too full. 

Prepare some puff paste, roll it out several 
Rissoles times as Aiin as a wine glass, and cut it out with 
aux a tin cutter about four fingers in diameter, lay 
Iluitres. about a tea-spoonful of the following preparation 
on each piece, wet the edges round and turn one 
edge over on the other, close it well, then egg and bread¬ 
crumb them, and fry in plenty of ghee or lard for about five 
minutes. 

'Fake two dozen oysters (save the liquor) and divide them 
into four. Put a dessert-spoonful of chopped onions into 
a stewpan with the same quantity of butter over the fire, 
Fry them, but do not let them brown, then add a tea-spoonful 
of flour with three table-spoonfuls of oyster liquor and 
eight of white sauce, boil it until thickish, season with a 
little cayenne, salt and nutmeg, stirring it the whole time, 
then add the oysters with the beaten yolks of three eggs, 
and keep stirring until the eggs have set, when immediately 
turn the wliole into a dish to cool. 
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Make the same preparation of oysters as for 
Aiguilletes rissoles aux huitres, only thickening the sauce 
auz with an extra egg. Form them into tKin cro- 
HuUrea, quettes, roll them in egg and bread-crumbs, 
place them on small skewers, egg and bread¬ 
crumb them again, fry them in hot ghee, and serve with crisp 
fried parsley. 

Roll out some puff paste about one quarter of 
Petits an inch thick, cut out as many pieces as you 
pates ^ o/* please with a fluted cutter or a thin claret glass, 
sorts, mix the remainder of the paste and roll it out 
half as thick as the former, and cut out the 
same number ; rub a baking sheet over with a brush dipped 
in water and lay the pieces separately upon it, then lay 
some force-meat in the centre, which may be seasoned with 
curry powder, or fowl, game, fish, lobster, or oysters, as you 
may choose ; then cover them over with the pieces of paste 
first cut, press the edges evenly round,* and mark them with 
the edge of a knife or small spoon. Brush the tops only 
over lightly with a little yolk of egg, put them into a hot 
oven and bake for twenty minutes. 

Arc made in the same way as the petits vol- 
Petites au-vents, but the paste must be rolled out only 
Bouch^es half the thickness, and the cutter should be 
fluted, but not larger than a company’s rupee; 
they require the oven a little hotter than the vol-au-vents. 
Ohs, —They may be filled as the last. 

Take half a pound of the flesh of any descrip- 
Petites tion of poultry, cut it into small pieces and pound 
Bouchkes it well in a mortar, with a small quantity of lean 
d la pu- ham, only sufficient to flavour it, put about half 
rde de a tea-spoonful of finely chopped onion, or one 
VolaiUe. of eschalots, into a stewpan with half an ounce 
of butter, shake it over the fire and stir it well. 
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then thicken it with a little flour or arrowroot, then add the 
pounded meat previously mixed with four table-spoonfuls of 
white sauce and half a pint of rich stock, boil the whole 
well, seasoning it with white pepper, salt and sugar, pass it 
through a tammis by rubbing it with a spoon, then put it 
into another stewpan, and warm it with a spoonful or two of 
liaison, fill the bouch^es, and serve hot on a napkin. 


Make some good rich sauce with any game, 
Petites put about half a pint into a stewpan, then cut 
Bouchees up into small squares the flesh from the breast of 
de Gibier. a floricaii, partridge, or rock pigeon, that has 
been dressed, sprinkle it slightly with arrowroot, 
throw it into the sauce but do not let it boil, season with a 
little sugar and salt, fill the bouchees and serve. 


Petites These are prepared precisely as for the petites 

BoucMes bouchees a la pur4e dc volaille, only using the 
d la pvHe flesh of game and game sauce, instead of poultry 
de Gibier, and white sauce. 

The largest and finest oysters are to be chosen 
Fried, for this purpose; simmer them in their own 
liquor for a couple of minutes; take them out, 
and lay them on a cloth to drain; beard them, and then 
flour, egg, and bread-crumb them; put them into boiling 
fat, and fry them a delicate brown. 

When the oysters are prepared by simmering 
Oyster in their own liquor, cut them across in thin 
powder, slices ; dry them crisp that they may be reduced 
to fine powder, or pack and use them for sauces, 
as truffles or morrels. 
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Oysters three dozen, salt three quarters of an 
Another, ounce, pound, press througli a hair sieve, add 
dried wheat-flour sufficient quantity to make a 
paste about seven and a half ounces, roll out to the thick¬ 
ness of lialf-a-crown, dry, pound, sift, put into bottles and 
seal the corks. Three drachms will make half a pint of 
sauce. 


Take any quantity, and siniiner them slowly 
Oysters ten minutes in their liquor with mace, whole 
to pickle, pepper, and salt; take up the oysters and put 
them into wide-mouthed bottles ; add an equal 
quantity of vinegar to the liquor ; boil it in an iron or 
earthen vessel; pour it over the oysters, adding a dozen 
grains of allspice to each bottle; put in a little pounded 
sugar with a table-spoonful of brandy, when they cool, to 
each bottle; cork them tightly and cover with damnier. 
ITavb your bottles and every thing i^i readiness for putting 
them up before they arc prepared, as half an hour or less 
exposure to the air will make them kecq) a month more or 
less. 

Obs .—If you find you have not liquor sulficicnt to cover 
the oysters, add eijual parts of vinegar and water, in which 
a few oyst(Ts have been rid>bed up. 

Take one hundred fine large oysters, open, 
Another and put them in a saucepan, simmer very gently 
ivay, ill their own lictuor for a few minutes ; remove 
them one by one, and put them in ajar or Avide- 
mouthed bottle ; then, to equal parts of oyster-liquor and 
vinegar, add a blade of pounded mace, a little lemon peel, 
and some peppercorns, boil for a few minutes, when cold 
pour over the oysters, and tic them down closely to secure 
them from the air. 
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In the last edition of Domestic Cookery, 
Turtle, to under the title of ‘‘ Turtle at Sea,” Miss Roberts 
dress, has described the manner in which it is dressed 
on board East Indiamen as follows:—‘‘The true 
flavour of the turtle is best preserved without mixture of 
other meat; any addition being quite unnecessary, except¬ 
ing for the purpose of making the turtle go further. Kill 
and divide the turtle in the usual manner, selecting the 
coarser portions; stew them down into soup with a bunch 
of seasoning herbs, onions, pej^per and salt. If there should 
be any eggs in the turtle, let them stew in the soup for four 
hours; strain and thicken the soup, and serve it up with 
the entrails cut into small pieces, a proportion of the finer 
parts, and also of the green fat, all cut into small pieces. 
The juice of half a lemon, and two glasses of madeira, 
merely warmed up in the soup, are the proportions for three 
pints. The coarse part and entrails will take six hours 
stewing to make the sj)up; the fine parts two hours, and the 
green fat one. The callapce is made of the fine parts cut 
small, stewed or baked, and served up with a portion of the 
soup reduced to a very thick gravy with small eggs, force¬ 
meat balls, and slices of lemon,” 



CHAPTER V. 


BOILING, BOASTING, BROILING, Etc, 

This process, generally considered so simple, is 
Boiling, very seldom performed to perfection, even by 
those cooks who are considered tolerably pro¬ 
ficient in their art, and often from carelessness and want of 
attention to a few common rules. The native cook considers 
that when he has put the meat into the pot, deluged in 
water, on as strong a fire as he can ipake up, that the prin¬ 
cipal business is accomplished, and all that remains is to 
remove the meat at the time it is supposed to be sufficiently 
dressed, and in this consists the whole mystery of boiling. 
The few following rules, if carefully attended to (and which 
may be easily explained to a nativewould soon render it a 
simple process. 

Put your meat in cold water and heat it gradually until it 
boils, when a scum will rise which must be carefully re¬ 
moved ; for if it is allowed to fall upon the meat, it gives a 
dirty appearance. The quantity of water is to be pro- 
4portioned to the meat: about one quart to a pound of the 
latter. 

The meat must always be covered during the process, 
and the water kept at a gentle simmer; the scum from 
time to time being removed until it ceases to rise, when 
the meat will be perfectly clean, and have a delicate ap¬ 
pearance. 
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The time allowed for boiling is generally fifteen minutes 
to the pound of meat, from the water first coming to the 
boil, and beyond this point it should never be allowed to 
pass, so as to degenerate into steam ; for the slower the meat 
boils the more tender it will be, whereas if kept boiling fast, 
it makes it tough and hard. 

Never allow the meat or poultry to remain in the water 
after it is sufficiently done, as it loses its flavour. 

The cover of the saucepan must fit close, to prevent the 
steam evaporating and smoke from insinuating itself under 
the lid and flavouring the meat. 

The liquor in which meat or poultry has been thus care¬ 
fully boiled, may easily be converted into soup. (See 
directions respecting soup, last par.) 

Pork, veal, and all young meat must be thoroughly 
dressed ; beef and mutton is usually preferred a little under¬ 
done, but is not so wholesome as meat well dressed and 
retaining all its juices. 

In boiling vegetables the native cooks are very careless, 
serving them up in a half raw state, or else over-dressed, 
from their inattention to any regular rule; and vegetables 
that have been raised at great cost and care arc continually 
put on table so soddened and over-dressed that they are not 
fit to be eaten. To prevent this, never allow the cook to 
have them much before the time necessary for dressing, 
otherwise, to save themselves trouble, they commence getting 
them ready the first thing in the day, and then let them 
remain soaking in the water, to be warmed up just when 
wanted; of course their flavour, goodness, and colour being 
entirely destroyed. Greens are an exception to slow boiling; 
they require to be dressed very quickly over a brisk fire, 
with a large Vjuantity of water, and carefully skimmed. The 
time for greens, green peas, cauliflowers, and Jerusalem 
artichokes is twenty minutes ; broad beans and artichokes, 
half an hour ; turnips and brocoli, fifteen minutes ; beetroot 
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and carrots according to their size. The best way to judge 
if these arc sufficiently done, is to try them with a fork. 

In the simple boiling of meat, as in stew, ragouts, fricas¬ 
sees, and the variety of dishes derived from them, the fire 
must be so kept under, that the contents of the boiler or 
stewpan shall but gcmtly simmer, and never boil up, other¬ 
wise the meat will be hard and tasteless. 

A very little fuel will be found adequate to the general 
purposes of good cookery. The great art of preparing food 
in a stewpan is principally in the first browning of the meat, 
if a brown sauce is to be made; and the subsequent appli¬ 
cation of the smallest quantity of fire, to keep up a very 
gentle simmering of the liquid ingredients. 

llcccipts in Cookery, however closely followed, will never 
be successful unless the greatest attention be paid to the 
cleanliness of every culinary vessel used. 

Is only to be learned J>y practice ; its per- 
Roasting lection lies in the joint being thoroughly dressed, 
the juices all retained and fragrant, the outside 
of a uniform brown colour, and the fat not melted awav. 
'ihc spit must be clean, and the less appearance of its having 
passed through the joint, the better and nicer it will look 
when served. Previous to putting it on the spit, sec that it 
js carefully jointed, and the bones divided in a neck or loin, 
so that the carver may be able to help either without trouble. 
The cooks and butchers arc very careless in this matter; 
breaking and smashing the bones instead of dividing the 
joints clearly with a knife or saw ; skewers and strings are 
very necessary here, to enable the joint to be properly fixed 
on the spit, as well as to keep it evenly balanced whilst 
turning. The fire must be so prepared as to act equally on 
all parts of the joint, and proper attention paid to the basting; 
the gravy carefully collected as it drips into a pan beneath, 
and should any ashes fall into it, they must be immediately 
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removed, as the meat may otherwise become tainted, with the 
smoke arising from the fat falling on the live cinders, and the 
dripping discoloured. 

Do not put the meat too near the fire at first, lest it become 
scorched and the outside hard, giving the meat a disagreeable 
taste. This is most likely to be the case where the meat is 
dressed over an imperfect fire witli green wood, and in the 
open air; a consequence not to be avoided at times by a 
sojourner in the East. The fire must, of course, be pro¬ 
portioned to the size of the joint: a larger one requiring a 
stronger fire than a lesser, but still both should be dressed 
by a clear heat, arising from glowing charcoal. 

The time meat takes for roasting is similar to that of 
boiling, though much depends on the state of the fire, the 
nearness of the meat to it, the size of the joint, and the 
attention paid to its basting; which, whilst it keeps the meat 
moist, at the same time renders the action of the fire more 
powerful upon it. When the steam rises from the meat, it 
shows that it is perfectly warmed through, v/hen it draws 
towards the fire, it is sufTiciently done. If you wish to froth 
it, baste it with butter or dripping, and dredge very lightly 
with flour; be careful not to use too much; or it may be 
sprinkled over with bread-crumbs, sweet herbs, dried and 
powdered, with various other ingredients. 

Is very little understood by native cooks, but 
Frying it only requires a few directions, given in a clear 
and distinct manner, to have the process far 
better conducted than is usually the case, and may be easily 
explained through the head servant, or to the cook himself. 
The secret consists as follows, in the pan being perfectly 
clean, and free from all taint; to insure this, fry a little fat 
or ghee in it, and then wipe it out clean; next, have the fire 
clear and bright, see that the butter, ghee, oil, or fat is 
perfectly fresh and sweet; the least impurity in either is 
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sufficient to destroy the flavour, and salt prevents its be¬ 
coming brown. If either of these substances become burnt, a 
dirty appearance is given to the article fried. Suet that has 
been clarified, is an excellent article to be used, but what¬ 
ever it is, if dripping, oil, ghee, or butter, it must be perfectly 
hot before the article to be fried is put into it; without this 
precaution, fish, potatoes, &c., can never be crisp or brown, 
as it depends upon the degree of heat at which this is first 
put into the pan. 

Cutlets that are dressed in bread-crumbs, should always 
be put on a sieve or other apparatus so as to drain off all 
the fat, and served crisp and dry, the sauce added after. 
The toj) of a small bamboo basket will answer for a sieve 
here. The fat, oil, ghee, or butter in which plain articles 
have been fried, may be set aside and used again for the 
same purpose. 


The gridiron should b^. as clean as polish can 
Broiling, make it, then rub it over with a little suet, to 
prevent the meat from being marked. Have 
ready a clear and brisk fire, free from smoke, or it is im¬ 
possible to give an inviting appearance to the grill; place 
the gridiron upon it, and heat it sufficiently, but not so as to 
burn the meat; when it is placed upon it, let it broil 
gradually, and remove the moment it is done. The grill 
should always be served as hot. as possible. 

Gridirons are sometimes made double, in which the chop 
or steak is confined and turned on the fire. The fluted grid¬ 
iron, in which the concave bars terminate in a trough, are 
useful for preserving a small portion of the gravy, but the 
old plain gridiron is most common in India, and only re¬ 
quires the directions given to be followed, for economy, 
comfort, and taste. 

Obs ,—Never sprinkle salt over any article to be grilled, 
but add it after. 
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General Remarks as to Cooks, 

The cK)ok, whether native or Indo-Portuguese, requires to 
be looked after, and made to keep all his cooking utensils 
perfectly clean; which, if of copper, must be fresh tinned at 
least once a month, and when earthenware vessels are used 
for cooking, which arc much the safest, they should be 
renewed every third or fourth day, or a week at farthest. 
It is his business to keep the cooking room clean and in 
order ; the vessels dry and ready for immediate use : and to 
enable him to have them in such a state, as well as for 
straining soups or gravies, or covering over meat, or wiping 
up any uncleanliness, he should be furnished with clean 
towels daily, making him give those used the day previous 
to the washerman on his receiving the others; and when he 
has finished his business for the day, either himself or his 
assistant should clean all the utensils and instruments, and 
prepare the cook-room for the following morning. 

Large earthenware f)ots containing water should be close 
at hand, both for culinary purposes and cleansing the 
cooking vessels ; wood ashes being the best article that can 
be used with water for the purpose, if metallic ones, and 
exposure to the sun the cleanliest way of drying and purify¬ 
ing them, far better than by a greasy towel. Cleanliness in 
his person is one of the essentials in a cook, and this must 
be insisted upon, and to ensure his being so, he should be 
made to present himself for orders every morning, wanted 
or not. 


o 



CHAPTER VI. 


SAUCES, 

Pound four ancliovics in a mortar with a little 
Anchovy butter, and stir them into half a pint of espagnole 
Sauce, or melted butter; a little lemon juice or vinegar 
may be added—or stir in a table-spoonful of 
essence of anchovy in half a pint of melted butter. 

Pound the anchovies in a little wine or vine- 
Another. gar, and work them into melted butter, or any 
other plain sauce. 

Parc, core, and slice some apples ; boil them 
AjjpU. in a little water with a bit of lemon peel; 

when tender mash them; add to them a bit 
of butter and some moist sugar, heat and serve in a sauce¬ 
boat. 

Obs .—Imitation apple sauce is made from the green fruit 
of the Papaw, or white pumpkin, in the same way, with the 
addition of a little lime juice. 

Cut into small pieces half a pound of veal and 
Bhechamel a quarter of a pound of lean ham; put it into a 
or White saucepan with eight or ten white peppercorns, a 
Sauce, shalot or small onion, two cloves, two blades of 
mace, a bay leaf, or peach, some parsley, and a 
quart of veal broth, mutton, or water; let it boU until it is 
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strong and well flavoured; strain and thicken with a little 
arrowroot rubbed smooth in some of the gravy; boil it up 
and mix in very slowly a pint of good cream. 

Take two ounces of butter, three pounds of 
Another veal, cut in small slices, a quarter of a pound of 
White ham, a few white mushrooms, two small white 
Sauce, onions, a little parsley; put the whole into a 
stewpan, and put it on the fire until the meat is 
made firm; then add three spoonfuls of flour moistened 
with some boiling hot thin cream, and a ladle of consomme ; 
keep this sauce rather thin, so that whilst you reduce it, the 
ingredients may have time to be stewed thoroughly; season 
it with a little salt, and strain it through a tammis. 


Boil a couple of spoonfuls of clean white rice 
Plain with lime peel cut thin, in a pint and a half of 
White new milk^ until tender, when remove the peel 
Sauce, and mash the whole smooth through a sieve, or 
pound the rice and milk together; return it to 
the saucepan with a blade or two of mace, and give it a boil; 
serve hot, but previous to doing so remove the mace, and 
season with salt and cayenne. 


Take a teacupful of finely grated horseradish. 
Horse- one table-spoonful of salad oil, two of vinegar, 
radish, half a spoonful of mustard, and half a pint of 
cream; all these to be well mixed together. 


Peel and slice the onions as for sauce (cu- 
Brown cumber or celery in equal proportions may be 
Onion added) ; put them into a stewpan with a spoon- 
Gravy, ful of butter, set it on a slow fire, and shake it 
about till the onions are lightly browned; gra¬ 
dually stir in half an ounce of flour, add a little broth, and a 
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little pepper and salt; boil up for a few minutes, add a 
table-spoonful of claret or port wine, and some mushroom 
catsup; lemon juice or vinegar may be added to sharpen 
it with; rub it through a tammis or sieve. If this sauce 
is for steaks, shred an ounce of onions, fry them a nice 
brown, and put them to the sauce you have rubbed through 
a tammis. 


Boil in a pint of water the crumbs of a roll, or 
Bread a slice of bread, an onion cut into slices, and 
Sauce, some whole black or white pepper; when the 
onion is tender, drain off the water, pick out 
the peppercorns, and rub the bread through a sieve, or 
tammis, quite smooth; then put into a saucepan with a 
gill of cream, a little butter, and a small quantity of salt; 
stir it till it boils. 

Divide a small onion inJ:o quarters, boil it in 
Another, half a pint of new milk with a few peppercorns, 
strain the milk over a sufficient quantity of 
crumbs of white or brown bread, roll up a table-spoonful 
of butter in a tea-spoonful of arrowroot, mix all together 
and stir it until it boils; serve in a sauce tureen or other¬ 
wise. 


Pound a little sugar, put it into an iron spoon 
Browning with as much water as will dissolve it, hold it 
for Sauces over a quick fire until it becomes of a dark 
or Soujjs, brown colour, or take a little flour with a bit of 
butter, put into an iron ladle or spoon, and hold 
it over a quick fire as for sugar browning. 

Obs ,—This is far the best, the sugar browning imparts a 
better taste. The richest browning may be made with 
mushroom catsup, port wine, claret, or toasted bread. 
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Wash the brains very well twice, put them 
Brain into a basin of cold water with a little salt in it, 
Sauce, and let them soak for an hour; then pour off the 
two ways, cold and cover with hot water, and when cleaned 
and skinned, put them into a saucepan with 
plenty of cold water; when it boils remove all the scum very 
carefully, and gently boil for ten or fifteen minutes. Now 
chop them, but not very fine, put them into a saucepan, with 
sage or parsley, prepared as directed, with a couple of 
spoonfuls of thin melted butter and a little salt; stir them 
well together, and as soon as they arc well warmed (take 
care they do not burn), skin the tongue, trim off the roots, 
put it in the middle of the dish, and the brains around it; 
or chop the brains with a shalot, a little parsley and four 
hard-boiled eggs, and put them into a quarter of a pint of 
white sauce. 


Take a table-spoonful of capers, and two tea- 
Caper spoonfuls of vinegar, mince one-third of them 

Sauce, very fine, and divide the others in halves, put 
them into a quarter of a pint of melted butter 
or good thickened gravy, stir them the same way as you do 
for melted butter or it will oil. 

Take three or four cucumbers, peel and divide 
Cucumber them in half, remove all the seeds and cut them 
Sauce, into slices, then dry with a napkin; place these 
with a couple of tabic-spoonfuls of butter or 
gee into a stewpan, and shake them over a quick fire and 
brown them nicely. Then add a sufficiency of brown gravy 
and simmer gently for a few minutes, add pepper and salt to 
taste, pass the whole through a sieve, give it a warm up 
and serve. 


A dessert spoonful of olive oil or cream, a 
Horsera- dessert spoonful of mustard (powder), a table- 
dish Sauce, spoonful of vinegar, and two table-spoonfuls of 
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scraped horseradish, a little salt mixed well together 
and served in a sauce boat. 

Apple Peel some apples, cut them into quarters, take 

Sauce for out the core; then put them into a stewpan with 
Geese and a little brown sugar and water; when they are 
roast Pork, melted, stir them well with a spoon, then add 
a little butter and serve up. 

The apples must not be stirred too much or they will 
loose their acidity and become brown; some persons add 
cloves or nutmeg. 

Dissolve six anchovies in a glass of port wine. 
Quints fish bruise six shalots, and boil them in a quart of 
Sauce, walnut catsup with cloves, mace, and long 
pepper; let it cool and mix in the anchovies 
with half a pint of port wine. All sauces for keeping ought 
to be put up in small bottles and well corked. 

Sauce Pi^ Put a piece of butter of the size of a walnut 
quante for on the fryingpan, and add one tabic-spoonful 
fried fish, of vinegar and a shalot chopped very fine. 

Bruise the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs with 
Sauce for the back of a wooden spoon, or rather pound 
Lobsters, them in a mortar, with a tea-spoonful of water 
and the soft inside and spawn of the lobster, 
rub them quite smooth with a tea-spoonful of made mustard, 
two table-spoonfuls of salad oil, and five of vinegar; season 
it with a very little cayenne pepper, and some salt. 

Choose a fresh hen lobster; pick out the 
Lobster spawn and the red coral, put into a mortar. 
Sauce. adding to it half an ounce of butter, pound it 
quite smooth, and rub it through a hair sieve 
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with the back of a spoon. Cut the meat of the lobster into 
small squares or break it to pieces with a fork, put the 
pounded spawn into as much melted butter as you think 
will do, and stir it together till it is thoroughly mixed. Now 
put to it the meat of the lobster and warm it on the fire ; 
take care it does not boil, which will spoil its colour, and 
its red will immediately fade. 

Some use strong beef or veal gravy instead of melted 
butter, adding anchovy, cayenne, catsup, lemon juice, pickle 
or wine, &c. 

Ohs ,—You must have a hen lobster on account of the 
spawn; see that it has not been taken away; the goodness 
of your sauce depends upon its having a full share of the 
spawn, to which it owes its colour and flavour. 

Take twelve or fifteen tomatas, ripe and red, 
Love apple take off the stalks, cut them in halves, squeeze 
Sauce, them just enough to get all the water and seeds 
out, put them in a stewpan with a capsicum 
and two or three table-spoonfuls of beef gravy, set them 
on a slow stove for half an hour, or till properly melted ; rub 
them through a tammis into a clean stewpan with a little 
white pepper and salt, and let them simmer together a few 
minutes. 

Take as many ripe tomatas as you please, 
Sauce to skin and remove the seeds, then mash the pulp 

keep, through a cloth, boil the watery particles away 

until you have reduced it to about one half; to 
a pint of this liquor add four ounces of green ginger 
chopped or pounded very fine, also eight or ten cloves of garlic 
bruised, two tolahs weight of salt, two wine-glasses of 
vinegar, and half an ounce of red pepper; give the whole 
a boil up, or put it in the sun four or five days in a wide- 
mouthed bottle well corked. It is then fit for use and will 
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ke found a very agreeable addition to soup or cold meat; 
if you wish to keep it for soup or stews, then add wine 
instead of vinegar, put into small bottles well corhed and 
keep in a cool place. 

Put a table-spoonful of chopped onions into 
Genoese a stewpan with one of butter, and fry a light 
Sauce, brown; then add four glasses of claret or port 
wine, a blade of mace, two or three cloves, some 
thyme, parsley, and a peach leaf or two, boil these a few 
minutes, then add a quart of brown sauce with a ladle of 
consomme, place the whole over the fire and reduce it until 
rather thick, then add a table-spoonful of chopped mush¬ 
rooms, let them remain a minute or two, and then strain the 
sauce into a fresh stewpan, season it with two spoonfuls of 
essence of anchovies, cayenne pepper, a little sugar and salt, 
stir the whole quite smooth and remove as it is about to boil. 

Ohs ,—If you have no brown sauce ready, substitute beef 
or other gravy, and thicken with brown roux. 

]\Iake a marinade with the following vege- 
Genoesc tables: sliced carrots, onions, roots of parsley. 
Sauce for a few mushrooms, a bay, or peach leaves, some 
stciocd fish, thyme, a blade of mace, with a few cloves, put 
these into a stewpan, and fry with a little butter 
until the onions are reduced; then add half a pint of wine 
with the same quantity of brown sauce, and consomme as in 
the last receipt, or sufRcient to stew the fish in ; when 
dressed remove the fish without breaking, strain the gravy 
into a fresh stewpan, add a couple of table-spoonfuls of 
anchovy or more according to the quantity, with a quarter 
of a pound of butter rolled in flour to thicken it. Squeeze 
in a little lime juice, and work the whole over the fire until 
smooth and thick ; remove the skin from the fish if large, 
place it in a dish, and cover it with the sauce. 
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Put a piece of butter into a stewpan with two 
Italian spoonfuls of chopped mushrooms, one of onion 
Saucty and some parsley; turn the whole over the fire 

white. some time, and shake in a little flour, moisten it 

with a glass of white wine and as much good 
consomme, or both; add salt, pepper, and a little mace 
pounded fine, let it boil well; then skim away the fat and 
serve it up. A higher flavour may be given to it whilst 
boiling by putting in a bunch of sweet herbs, which take 
out before it is served. 

Put into a saucepan two slices of ham, a hand- 
Brown. ful of minced mushrooms and a sliced lemon 
without the seeds, a spoonful of minced shalot 
blanched and wrung in a cloth, half a clove of garlic, and a 
gill of oil ; when nearly ready take out the lemon, add a 
spoonful of minced parsley, a spoonful of espagnolc, a glass 
of white wine, a little pepper; reduce, and take out the ham. 

Take a stewpan that will hold four quarts; 
Strong lay a slice or two of ham or bacon at the bottom 
savoury with two pounds of beef or veal, a carrot, an 
gravy or onion with four cloves, a head of celery, some 
brown j)arslcy, lemon, thyme, and a little lemon peel. 
Sauce, some mushroom catsup, four or five spoonfuls, 
with a glass of wine ; pour on this half a j^int of 
water; cover it close and let it simmer gently for half an 
hour, when it will be almost dry. Watch it carefully, and 
let it get a nice brown colour, turning the meat to brown on 
all sides ; add three pints of boiling water, and boil gently 
for a couple of hours; you have then a rich gravy for any 
purpose. 

Obs .—If you require a thick gravy, mix two table-spoon¬ 
fuls of arrowroot, or three of flour, with a ladleful of the 
gravy, stir it quick, and add a quart more of the gravy well 
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mixed ; pour it back into tbe stewpan, and leave it to sim¬ 
mer, stirring it every now and then. Remove any scum 
that may appear, when just ready strain through" a tarn- 
mis or coarse cloth. 

Warm three table-spoonfuls of butter or more 
White over a slow fire, then drain off all the butter- 

Roux, milk or water, shake in by degrees with a 

dredger, flour suflicient to form it into a thin 
paste, keep stirring over the fire, at a proper distance, for a 
quarter of an hour, and take care not to let it lose its 
colour. 

Is prepared in a similar manner, as to form- 
Broxon ing the paste, when it is to be slowly fried, and 

Roux, then removed, over a sharp fire until it has 

become of a light brown colour ; it must not be 

burnt. 

A 

Break the yolks of three eggs in a basin and 
Liaison, beat them up with eight spoonfuls of cream, or 
same of new milk; strain it, and it is ready for use. 

Clean nicely and divide into small pieces the 
Celery white part of three or four heads of celery; 
Sauce, boil it in some white stock ; season with a little 
white pepper, salt, and nutmeg; when it is 
tender add a piece of butter rolled in flour and three table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream ; warm it but do not let it boil; pour it 
over boiled turkey or fowl. 

Its flavour is a strong concentration of the 
Chervil combined taste of parsley and fennel, but more 
Sauce, aromatic and agreeable than cither, and is an 
excellent sauce with boiled poultry or fish ; pre¬ 
pare it as directed for parsley and butter. 
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Pound together an ounce of scraped horse- 
Cold Meat radish, half an ounce of salt, a table-spoonful 
Sauce. of made mustard, four cloves of garlic, half a 
drachm of celery seed, and the same quantity of 
red pepper, adding a pint of Burnet or Tarragon ’^inegar; 
let it stand in a wide-mouth stoppered bottle for a week 
or ten days, and then strain through a sieve or coarse cloth. 

Boil three or four eggs a quarter of an hour. 
Egg Sauce, put them into cold water, take off the shells, 
cut the eggs into small j^ieces, mix them with 
melted buter, and heat them well. 

Pound two cloves of garlic with a piece of 
Garlic fresh butter about as big as a nutmeg, rub it 
Sauce, through a double hair sieve or cloth, and stir it 
into half a pint of melted butter or beef gravy, 
or make it with garlic vinegar. 

• 

Prepare the peas as by receipt (French mode); 
Green then take a cabbage or cos lettuce, a good 

Petit handful of parsley, and a few green onions; wash 

Poisdla them clean and break them with your fingers 
Pay instead of chopping them; drain the lettuce. 

Sauce. parsley, and onions ; and simmer them with the 

peas over a slow fire; you need not put any 
other moisture than the butter: take care to stir or shake the 
stewpan repeatedly to prevent the vegetables from burning; 
when they are done enough, add a little j^epper and salt, 
reduce the liquid, and add flour and butter to thicken it as 
for peas dressed in the common way. 

Lemon Cut a lemon into very thin slices and then 

Sauce again into very small dice; have ready a sufiicient 
for quantity of melted butter in a saucepan, throw 
boiled in the lemon and let it just simmer, but not boil. 
Fowls, then pour it over the fowls. 
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Wash half a handful of young, fresh gathered 
Mint green mint, pick the leaves from the stalk, mince 

Sauce, them very fine, and put them into a sauce-boat 
with a spoonful of moist sugar and four of 

vinegar. 

Obs .—This is usually served with hot lamb, and is equally 
agreeable with cold or roast saddle of mutton. 

Is made as truffle sauce, or with wine and 
Morel stock or glaze and melted butter; when the 

Sauce morel powder is used, small dice of mushrooms 

may be added. 

Clean and wash half a pint of mushrooms. 
Mushroom put them into a saucepan with half a pint of 
Sauce. veloute or any other rich sauce, white or brown, 
w'ith or without cream, a little pepper, salt and 
mace, an ounce of butter rubbed with a table-spoonful of 
flour ; stir them together, and set th^'m over a gentle fire to 
stew slowly till tender ; skim and strain it. 

Obs .—Mushrooms require slow siiiiniering, and ought 
always to be well cooked before they arc put into ragouts 
or sauces. 


Take half a pint of good beef gravy, three 
Mode table-spoonfuls of anchovy sauce, two of mush- 

Oyster room catsup, one of vinegar, and one of v/hite 

Sauce. wine ; mix; then take the yolks of two eggs 

well beaten up, some corns of black pepper, a 
small quantity of mace, mix the whole together, adding a 
large cup of hot new milk, and stir into it a pat of butter 
that has been rolled in arrowroot or fine flour, and boil the 
same carefully. 

Wash the liver of a fowl or rabbit, and boil 
Liver and in as little water as possible for five minutes. 

Parsley, chop it fine or pound it with a small quantity of 
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the liquor it was boiled in; wash about one-third of the 
bulk of parsley, put it to boil in a little boiling water with 
salt in it; drain and mince it very fine, mix it with the liver 
and put it into a quarter of a pint of melted butter; warm it, 
but do not let it boil. 

Roast four large onions, peel and pulp them 
Onion into a rich stock, with salt, cayenne, and a glass 

Sauce. of port, a little vinegar, or the juice of half a 

lemon, simmer and beat up with a bit of butter. 

Take half a dozen large white onions, peel and 
White cut them in halves, lay them in water for a short 

Onion time, and then boil till tender; lay them on a 

Sauce. chopping board, chop and bruise them, put them 

into a clean saucepan with some butter and flour, 
half a tea-spoonful of salt, and some cream or good milk, stir 
it till it boils ; then rub the whole through a tammis or sieve, 
adding cream or milk to make it of the consistence you wish. 
This is the usual sauce for boiled rabbit, mutton, boiled 
goose, or tripe. 

Beard the oysters, put them into a saucepan 
Oyster with their liquor strained, and a large piece of 

Sauce, butter, a few black peppercorns, a little salt, red 

pepper, and a blade of mace ; simmer gently for 
ten or fifteen minutes, but do not allow them to boil; roll some 
butter in a little flour or arrowroot, and melt it, adding a 
little milk; pick out the peppercorns and mace from the 
oysters, and pour upon them the melted butter. 

Beard the oysters, strain the liquor, add it to 
Oysters^ to some rich brown gravy thickened with flour and 
stew in a little butter, add some white wine, according to 
Brown the number of oysters. Put the whole in a 
Sauce, stewpan and simmer gently for about a quarter 
of an hour; before serving add some salt. 
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pepper, and nutmeg, a little lime juice and vinegar ; a few 
sippets of very thinly crisp toast may be put round the dish. 

Beard and scald the oysters ; strain the liquor 
White and thicken it with a little flour and butter ; add 
Sauce, some salt, white pepper, and two or three table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream; squeeze in a little lemon 
juice ; simmer gently, but do not let it boil. 

Goose Sauce. See apple or green Papaw. 

Wash some parsley very clean, and pick it 
Parsley carefully ; put a tea-s2)oonful of salt into half a 
Sauce. pint of boiling water ; boil the parsley about ten 
minutes ; drain it on a sieve ; mince it quite fine, 
and then bruise it to a pulp; put it into a sauce-boat, and 
mix with it, by degrees, about half o pint of good melted 
butter. 


Take half a pint of veal gravy, add to it two or 
Sauce for three leaves of basil, a small onion, and a roll of 
Wild orange or lemon peel, and let it boil up for a few 
Ducks, minutes; strain it off*. Put to the clear gravy 
the juice of a Seville orange or lime, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, some pepper, cayenne, and a glass of red 
wine ; send it up hot. 

Peel the onions—large white are the best— 
Onion and put them on the fire in cold water ; when it 
Sauce, boils, pour off the water and fill up with fresh 
hot water—and repeat if necessary—to take out 
the strength of the onions; lastly, boil in milk and water; 
when quite soft, squeeze the onions between two plates, place 
them on a chopping board, and chop them quite fine, or rub 
them through a coarse sieve ; add melted butter with cream 
or milk, with pepper and salt to taste. 
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Bruise a stick of cinnamon, set it over the fire 
Pudding in a saucepan, with just as much water as will 
Sauc^, cover it, give it a boil, and then put in a couple 
of table-spoonfuls of fine sugar, pounded, a 
quarter of a pint of white wine, some thin pared lime peel, 
and three or four peach leaves, boil all together gently, 
strain, and send it up hot. 

Two glasses of sherry or Madeira; a table- 
Another, spoonful of pounded sugar, a little mace and 
grated lemon peel, mix with a quarter of a pint 
of thick melted butter ; nutmeg may be added. 

Melted butter made thick with flour sweetened 
Another, with syrup, and flavoured with lime juice, 
essence of lemon or a little nutmeg. 

Pound a table-spoonful of capers, and one of 
Kelly''s minced pafsley as fine as possible, then add the 

Sauce. yolks of three hard eggs, rub them well together 
with a table-spoonful of mustard; bone six 
anchovies and pound them; rub them through a hair sieve 
and mix with two table-spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, one 
of shalot ditto, and a few grains of cayenne pepper; rub all 
these well together in a mortar till thoroughly incorporated; 
then stir them into half a pint of good gravy or melted 
butter, and put the whole through a sieve or tammis. 

Boil the liver of the fish and pound it in a 
Liver mortar with a little flour, stir it into some broth. 
Sauce or some of the liquor the fish was boiled in, or 
ybr fish, melted butter, parsley, and a few grains of cay¬ 
enne, with a little essence of anchovy; give it a 
boil up, and rub it through a sieve; give it a warm; you 
may add a little lime juice, or lemon cut in dice. 
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Pare off the rind of a lime or a sour orange as 
Lemon and thin as possible, so as not to cut off any of the 
Liver white with it; now take off all the white and cut 
Sauce, the lemon into thin slices, pick out the pips and 
divide the slices into small squares, add this and 
a little of the peel, minced very fine, to the liver, prepared 
as for liver and parsley sauce, and put them into the melted 
butter and warm them together, but do not let them boil. 

Steep a quarter of a pound of rice in a pint 
Rice Sauce, of milk, with onion, pepper, &c., as bread sauce; 

give it a boil; when the rice is quite tender (take 
out the spice) rub it through a sieve into a clean stewpan; if 
too thick, put a little cream or milk to it. 

This is a very delicate white sauce, and may be served 
instead of bread sauce. 

Cut some onions into small dice; fry them of 
Robert a fine brown ; moisten them with some spinach 

Sauce, sauce, or dust them with flour, and moisten them 

with some veal gravy; skim it that the sauce 
may look bright; put in a little pepper and salt, and, just 
before you send up, mix a spoonful of mustard. 

Rabbit Sauce. See onion. 

Ragout Sauce. See beef gravy brown sauce. 

Take the yolks of two fresh eggs boiled hard. 
Salad mash in a plate with a silver fork; then add a salt- 
Sauce. spoonful of salt, and two spoonfuls of mustard; 

rub the whole well together, add by degrees 
three spoonfuls of sweet oil or fresh cream; then two of good 
vinegar, stirring it well the whole time until quite smooth: a 
spoonful of anchovy sauce is sometimes added, but is no 
improvement if the salad is to be eaten with cold meats, 
though it may be, if with fish, prawns, or lobsters. 
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Bruise down the yolks of two hard eggs in a 
Scotch basin; add a large spoonful of mustard; rub 
Sauce* them together with a table-spoonful of catsup, 
for raw one of tarragon, and two of white wine vinegar. 
Salads, and a tea-cupful of thick cream; these are all to 
be well incorporated together, and when the 
salad if’ nicely cut and ornamentally dressed in the salad 
dish, pour the sauce equally all over it. 

German salad Sweet oil and vinegar mixed together in 
Sauce. equal proportions quite smooth. 

A quarter of a pint of claret or port wine. 
Sauce for the same quantity of mutton gravy, and a table- 
Vemson spoonful of currant jelly; let it just boil up, and 
or Hare, send to table in a sauceboat, or serve up with a 
little red currant jelly dissolved in port wine 

or claret. 

May be made with equal parts of tamarind jelly 
Sharp and clear ^ravy, or half a pint of best white 

Sauce wine vinegar and four table-spoonfuls of pounded 

sugar; set it over the fire, skim it carefully, and 
strain it through a cloth and serve it hot. 

Pick and remove all the stalks; wash and 
Spinach drain the leaves; stew them without water till 
Sauce, they will beat to a mash; put in some butter 
and a little milk; simmer and stir over a slow 
fire till the sauce be of the consistence of thick melted 
butter. Add a little pepper and salt while dressing. 

Sorrel, like spinach, shrinks very much in 
Sorrel dressing. Pick and wash it clean, put it into a 
Sauce, stewpan with one ounce of butter ; cover close 
and set over a slow fire for a quarter of an 
hour; then rub through a coarse hair sieve; season with 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a small lump of sugar; squeeze 

in the juice of a lemon and make the whole thoroughly hot. 

K 
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Take a pint of beef gravy thickened, a wine- 
Turtle glassful of Madeira, the juice and peel of a 

Sauce, lime, a few leaves of basil, a clove of garlic, a 

few grains of cayenne pepper, and a little essence 
of anchovy; let them simmer together for five minutes, and 
strain through a tammis. 

Take of green sliced mangoes, salt, sugar and 
Tapp's raisins each eight ounces; red chillies and garlic 
Sauce. each four ounces; green ginger six ounces; 

vinegar three bottles; lime-juice one pint. 
Pound the several ingredients well; then add the vinegar 
and lime juice; stop the vessel close, and expose it to the 
sun a whole month, stirring or shaking it well daily; then 
strain it through a cloth ; bottle and cork it tight. 

Obs .—The residue makes an excellent chutney. 

Prepare half a pint ^of clear gravy, roll a 
Sauce for table-spoonful of butter in the same quantity 
grills. of flour or arrowroot, take two table-spoonfuls 
of mushroom catsup, one spoonful of mustard, 
a sraaD quantity of chopped capers, the juice of a lime 
with some of the peel grated, salt, black pepper, and either 
a chopped green chilli, or cayenne pepper; simmer together 
for a few minutes, pour a little over the grill, and serve the 
rest in a sauce tureen. 

Obs .—A tea-spoonful of anchovy and a little wine may 
be added. 


Take half a pint of clear gravy, cut into it 
Sauce for the thin peel of a lime, a few leaves of basil or 
Game, sage, with a small sliced onion, let it boil until 
Duck, the gravy is flavoured, then strain it off. Add 

Stiipe, ^c. the juice of the lime, some cayenne pepper, a 
glass of red wine, pepper and salt. Send it up hot. 
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Ois. —This sauce may be served with all kinds of water- 
fowl, and is preferable to dressing the bird at table as is 
commonly the case. Wild fowl being liked by some persons 
under-done, and without sauce. Snipes particularly so. 

Gravies should always be served in a covered sauce 
tureen quite hot. 

Take fresh soy eight ounces, chilli vinegar 
Dolichos one pint, garlic vinegar one quarter of an ounce. 
Soya of syrup or treacle eight ounces, port wine or 
Sauce, Vin dc Tinto one pint, salt four ounces, tartaric 
acid one ounce, mix the whole well together. 

For soup, fish, meat, steaks, &c. 

To clarify Veal or beef gravy is to be clarified with 
Gravy, whites of eggs. 

Most joidts will afford sufficient trimmings, 
Gravy for See,, to make half a pint of plain gravy, which 
roast you may colour with a few drops of browning 
meat, about half an hour before you think the meat 
will be done; mix a salt-spoonful of salt with 
a full quarter pint of boiling water; drop this by^ degrees 
on the brown parts of the joint; set a dish under to catch 
it (the meat will soon brown again); set it by as it cools, 
the fat will settle on the surface; when the meat is ready, 
remove this and warm up the gravy and pour it into 
the dish. 


May be made with the parings and trimmings ; 
Gravy for or pour from a quarter to half a pint of the 
boiled liquor in which the meat was boiled into the 

meat dish with it, and pierce the inferior part of the 

joint with a sharp skewer. 

H 2 
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Mushrooms are procured in all parts of India 
Mushroom during the rains, and to make your own catsup 
Catsup, will not only be found economical but it will be 
far stronger and better than can ever be pur¬ 
chased. Take as many as you please of large flap mush¬ 
rooms that are of a reddish brown inside (peel off the top 
skin or not, but wipe them clean) and lay in the bottom of 
a deep dish; sprinkle them over with clean salt; then 
add another layer of mushrooms and more salt, and so con¬ 
tinue until the dish or pan is full; let them remain for 
about eight or twelve hours ; then mash up the whole; 
strain off the juice, to each pint add half an ounce of black 
pepper and about forty or fifty cloves; put the whole into a 
stone jar and place the jar covered over in a saucepan of 
water, and let it boil until about one-third or one-half has 
evaporated; set the whole by to cool and settle; then 
strain it off clear into pint or half-pint bottles, adding to 
each pint a table-spoonful of brandy; if you have any 
claret that has been opened or otherwise, you may add a 
wine-glass to each pint or more as you please—it preserves 
the catsup better in this country. 

Having prepared the mushrooms as above. 
Another, strain them through a cloth and put the juice 
into a clean saucepan and boil the whole gently, 
taking off all the scum as it rises; when boiled down to 
about one-half, add a little wine in the proportion of a 
glass to each pint; remove it from the fire and put it into a 
jug to cool and settle; then strain it off clear and bottle, 
putting into each bottle a few cloves previous to corking, 
which should be well secured by wax or dammer. 

Six seers, or twelve English pounds, will give. 
Mustard, if the seed is fresh, three pints of good clear 
oil; this is the best for pickles, and is preferred 
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by all natives for the purpose. To prepare the seed so as to 
remove the husks or skin more effectually than is usually 
done, it is necessary to soak them in water for a couple of days, 
changing it once or twice; then put it out in the sun to 
dry; after which have the seed only bruised with a grinding 
stone and the husks removed by a winnowing fan, which 
will make the seed clean and fit for grinding and other 
domestic purposes. Mix (by degrees, by rubbing together 
in a mortar) the best flour of mustard with vinegar, white 
wine, or cold water in which scraped horseradish has been 
boiled; rub it w'ell together till it is perfectly smooth, and 
only make as much as will be used in a day or two. 
Mustard is sometimes made by mixing it with cream, 
sherry or Madeira wine, or distilled vinegar, flavoured with 
horseradish instead of water. 

Obs ,—The French mix their mustard with wines and 
vinegar, flavoured with various sorts of sweet herbs. 

Take four ounces of butter; put it into a 
Melted small clean saucepan over the fire with four or 
Butter, five table-spoonfuls of milk; thicken it with a 
tea-spoonful of the finest flour, or with not quite 
so much arrowroot, else it will be too thick; then add a small 
wine glass of water ; hold it over the fire, shaking it round 
(all the same way) till it begins to simmer; then let it stand 
and boil up. It should be the thickness of cream. 

Ohs ,—Instead of the milk add four spoonfuls of mush¬ 
room catsup, and you have an excellent sauce for fish, flesh, 
or fowl. If the butter oils pour it backwards and forwards 
from the butter boat to the stewpan until it is smooth again. 

Take any quantity of butter; put it into a 
Clarified saucepan over a clear fire; as soon as it boils 
Butter, the process should be conducted gently; take off 
the butter-milk and then gently let it simmer 
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until the watery particles are all evaporated, and remove ; 
when nearly cool pour off the butter, carefully leaving any 
sediment behind. This preparation will keep good for a 
length of time, only see that the vessel in which it is to be 
put is dry and clean. 

Put two ounces of fresh butter into a frying 
Batter pan; when it becomes of a dark brown colour, 
burnt. add a couple of spoonfuls of vinegar with a little 
pepper and salt, serve for boiled fish or poached 

eggs. 

Beat and strain ten or twelve eggs; put a piece 
Buttered of butter into a saucepan ; keep turning it one 

Eggs. way till melted; i^ut in the beaten eggs and stir 

them with a spoon until they become quite thick; 
serve upon buttered toast. They may be eaten with fish, 
fowl, or sausages. 

r 

Chop half a dozen hard boiled eggs ; put them 
Another. into a saucepan with half a tea-cupful of cream, 

two ounces of butter, a little mace, salt, and 
pepper; add a little slialot or chives minced, or the same 
quantity of white onion ; stir it till quite hot, but it must 
not boil. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Hints on Choosing. 

BEEF, 

When old, has a coarse grain, the fibres are tough and of a 
dark colour with a deep red tinge ; young meat is quite the re¬ 
verse. The flesh of ox beef, to be good, should have a smooth 
open grain, of a light red, and feel tender; the fat rather 
white than yellow. An ox that has not been over-worked, 
of a middling age and stall-fed, furnishes finer beef than 
even a cow. The grain of cow beef is closer than that of 
an ox, and not of so bright a red; the fat whiter. The meat 
of bull beef has a strdng scent, is much darker and coarser 
in the grain, and of a deep red with coarse yellow fat. Old 
meat is always tough, and if the animal has been much 
worked, no feeding, keeping, or preparation will make the 
meat tender. 

Obs .—The baron of beef, so famed in old English hospi¬ 
tality and now rarely produced at any but civic feasts, being 
the most substantial dish of all, is the same joint in beef 
that a saddle is in mutton, and is always roasted. 

Takq four pounds of beef or veal; cut it into 
Alamode pieces of about four ounces each ; dip them into 

Beef or an equal quantity of common and shalot vinegar ; 

Veal. then roll them in the following seasoning : grated 
nutmeg, black pepper and allspice, two or three 
cloves and some salt, all of which have been pounded; add 
to this, parsley, lemon thyme, marjoram, and any other sweet 
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herbs shred 'fine ; put into the stewpan some fine suet or beef 
lard, with any dressings from the meat, and let it melt over 
the fire. Dredge the meat with flour and put into the stew- 
pan with three or four onions stuck with spice, and two or 
three cloves of garlic, to every two pounds of beef; shake, 
turn, and look to it constantly until it is well browned on all 
sides; add a large cut carrot to every pound of meat, and a 
pint of browned boiling water, some salt, pepper, and all¬ 
spice ; fix the top of the stewpan down with common flour 
or Atta paste, and set it on a slow fire to simmer gently from 
three to four hours; when done if it is not thick enough, 
take out a little of the stock, and when cool, thicken with 
some ground rice-flour, and give it time to cook. 

Ods .—Wine or acids may be added; it is usual in London 
to serve this up with endive, beet, or any other salad. 

Take a small round of beef; remove the bone. 
Alamode rub it well with four ounces of saltpetre and half 
Beef a pound of moist sugar; tnen place it on a board 
another or dresser and cover it with another board, put- 
tray. ting over it some very heavy stones; let the juice 
drain from the meat for twelve hours ; then rub 
the meat well with common bay salt, and a few cut limes, 
with a little spirit if you please, for three or four consecu¬ 
tive times, morning and evening, according to the weather, 
and longer, if possible ; then clear the brine from the meat 
and fillet it up firmly. Prepare a stuffing of chopped 
parsley, thyme, two or three anchovies or a spoonful of 
anchovy sauce, mace, black pepper, and a little butter, 
with a sprinkling of allspice; make holes here and there 
over the meat and put in the stuffing ; put it in a pan that 
will just hold it, and fill it up with cold water; add some 
whole black pepper and cover with a common paste; bake 
it for several hours; when cold take off the crust and all 
the fat, and serve it up in the pan. 
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The pieces generally selected for this purpose 
Beef Col- are the thin Aank;^, short ribs, and leg, boned, 
laredKtnd all the coarse sinews being removed, and may be 
served in prepared in the following way : If the collar is to 
various be roasted, sprinkle the meat with garlic, or any 
ways, seasoned vinegar; brush it with egg, and strew 
over some sweet herbs, cooked oysters, or mush¬ 
rooms, or any force-meat, or lay slices of bacon in the middle, 
and season highly ; then braise it partially, and roll and tie 
it up nicely with a bandage of cloth ; dip it in vinegar, and, 
if the weather permits, hang it up for three or four days, and 
cook it in a saucepan, or braise it and let it cool in the cloth. 
It may be larded and roasted and served with gravy, or 
brush it with egg sprinkled with crumbs, mushrooms, &c. 
Glaze, and serve it as other roast meats, or it may be served 
cut in slices when cold. 

Take a shin or leg of beef, boned, remove all 
Another the coarse* sinews and nerves ; stew until quite 

way, tender; cut the meat into small pieces; season 

with some sweet herbs, pepper and salt, four 
table-spoonfuls of mushroom catsup, the same of wine; put 
it into a stewpan, and cover it with the liquor in which the 
beef was dressed; set it on a slow fire to simmer gently for 
half an hour; then add slices of hard boiled eggs or pickled 
cucumbers ; mix the whole together and put it into a mould. 
When cold, turn it out. 

When salted, or corned, is to be dressed in the 
Bdge hone same manner as a round, and the same accom¬ 
panying vegetables ; it may also be roasted and 
forced with oysters, mushrooms, &c. 

Ohs ,—The soft fat-like marrow which is found on the 
back is best when hot, and the hard fat near the end, when 
cold. 
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When salted are called the brisket, and various 
JRtis other pieces are jjlressed in the same way, but 

seldom roasted in India. ♦ 

Skewer it up tight of a proper shape; tie a 
Hound. broad band round it to keep the skewers in their 
places; put it into plenty of cold water, and 
carefully take the scum off as it rises. Let it boil until all 
the scum is removed, and then put the pot in which it is on 
one side of the fire to simmer slowly until it is done. A 
round of fifteen pounds will take about three hours. 

Ohs .—Serve with any boiled vegetables as a garnish, such 
as carrots, greens, &c. Peas or suet pudding is a good 
accompaniment. The outside slices may be used for potted 
beef. 


Should be cut from the best part of the rump 
tSteaks from half an inch to an inch thick. There is great 
art in cutting them nicely; and, as they are used 
in this country mostly fresh, they require to be beat with a 
light roller for some time. Many cooks prick them all over 
with a fork ; but this deprives them of much of their flavour, 
although it makes them appear tender. 

The time of cooking cannot be precisely laid down, as 
tastes vary so much in that point. A little garlic, onion, or 
shalot juice may be put into the dish, or it may be rubbed 
with assafootida. Those who are fond of a good steak will 
order that never more than one is to be served at the same 
time, and then brought hot and hot from the kitchen. 

Cut the steaks off the rump or ribs of a fore- 
Grillcd or quarter ; have a very clear fire, and the gridiron 
broiled, clean and perfectly hot; lay on the steaks with 
meat tongs, turning them constantly till they are 
done enough; sj)rinklc a little salt over them before taking 
off the fire; serve perfectly hot, with a plain gravy and 
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sliced onions, raw or fried, or rub a little butter over the 
steaks the moment of serving. The fat to be served with 
the steaks must be done separately, that the dripping of the 
grease may not smoke the meat. 

06s .—A gridiron that has its bars fluted is the best for 
dressing them on, as the gravy is preserved and runs into a 
trough at the end. 

Cut the steaks the same as for broiling; prepare 
Fried. in the same way; put some butter or ghee into 
a frying pan, and when it is hot, lay in the steaks 
and keep turning until done enough; serve hot, with mush¬ 
room, oyster, brown, or any other sauce. 

Obs .—If fried onions are to be served with them, they 
must be dressed after the steaks are removed from the pan, 
or else with brown onion sauce separately, as some persons 
have an objection to them. Frying steaks is the custom 
most generally practised in this country, and as the meat is 
more equally dressed^ evenly browned, and the gravy pre¬ 
served, perhaps it is preferable to broiling. 

Cut the steaks oflF a rump, or any other good 
Steak Fie. part of the beef (beat them with the rolling pin) 
fat and lean together about half an inch thick; 
put over them salt, pepper, and parboiled onions, minced or 
grated bread, seasoned with pepper, salt, and pickled cu¬ 
cumber, minced j roll them up, or pack them neatly into 
the dish, or lay the beef in slices; add some spoonfuls of 
gravy and a tea-spoonful of vinegar ; cover with a puff paste 
and bake it for an hour. 

Ohs .—In Devonshire, slices of apple and onions are added; 
when it is called squab pie. 

Cut rump steaks, not too thick; if fresh they 
Pudding, must be beaten with a roller or chopper ; cut 
them into thin pieces; then trim off all the skin. 
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sinews^ &c.; have some onions peeled and chopped fine, also 
some potatoes peeled and cut into slices a quarter of an inch 
thick; rub the inside of a mould or basin with butter ; cover 
it with paste ; season the steaks with pepper, salt, and a little 
grated nutmeg; put in a layer of steaks, then of potatoes, 
and so on till it is full; occasionally sprinkle some of the 
chopped onions ; add to it four spoonfuls of mushroom 
catsup, a little lemon pickle, and a wine-glass of broth or 
water. Roll out a top, and close it well by wetting the rims 
and pressing them together, to prevent the water getting in ; 
dip a clean cloth in liot water, sprinkle a little flour over 
it and tie up the pudding ; put it in a large pot of boiling 
water, and boil it two hours and a half; take it up, remove 
the cloth, turn it down in a dish, and when wanted take 
away the basin or mould. 

Ohs .—This pudding may be made in half the time by first 
partly dressing the steaks, vegetables, &c., in a stewpan, with 
the advantage of being able to add any other seasoning you 
please, such as oysters, artichokes, bottoms, &c. Mock 
oyster sauce may be served with it. 

Is the prime part for roasting: when to be 
Sh'loin of used it should be washed, then dried with a 

Beef clean cloth, and the fat covered over with paper, 
tied on with thread; care must be taken to 
balance the meat properly upon the spit, but if not exactly 
right it is better to make it equal by fastening on a leaden 
headed skewer ; tlicn pierce it again with the spit. It is 
to be basted with a little butter or dripping, and after¬ 
wards with its own fat, all the time it is roasting. Just 
before being taken up it must be sprinkled with a little salt; 
then dredged up with flour, and basted till it is frothed. 
When taken from the spit, a little boiling salt and water 
should be poured along the bone to mix with the gravy ; 
garnish with scraped horseradish, and slices of Yorkshire 
pudding. 
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Ohs ,—A sirloin will take about a quarter of an hour for 
each pound weight roasting. 

I 

Cut them through the broad way, and skewer 
Kidneys them flat; lay them in a marinade of oil, vinegar, 
fried, sliced onions, chopped parsley, and pepper ; do 
them slowly over a clear fire, and baste with a 
little butter; have some minced parsley to strew over the 
edges; sprinkle a little fine salt over them, and lay in the 
centre of each a bit of fresh butter, and serve very hot. 

Cut across and fry them, and finish as stewed 
Stewed, steaks with onions, mushrooms, &c.; or cut 
them in pieces and serve in a sauce with 
catsup, le mon pickle, &c. 

Parboil, skin, and cut the palates into strips. 
Palates, or simmer them in stock until the skin will 
come ofi* then stew them in stock with pepper, 
salt, a glass of wine, and seasoning; let them simmer slowly 
until quite tender, or when they are cut into strips, fry an 
onion in butter, and add the palates and a few sweet herbs ; 
moisten them with some highly seasoned stock, and when 
ready add a little mustard. 

Take the steaks from the middle of the rump 
Italian where tender; rub them with pounded mace. 
Steaks, pepper, and salt; put them into a stewpan, 
and close the top with coarse paste; put it over 
hot ashes for three or four hours. 

Ohs ,—An ^-la-blaize pan will answer the purpose better. 

Prepare exactly as for beef stock or gravy. 
Extract, but instead of water use wine. Cape, Marsala, in 
fact any white wine may be used; simmer very 
slow with the top of the pot covered with fire, that the 
steam may not evaporate. 
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Obs ,—Both this and the beef gravy may be made with 
a leg of beef only, the ends of the marrow bone must be 
sawed oif, and to prevent the marrow from flowing it must 
be removed. It may be cooked in a jar in an oven or 
bain-marie. 


Take a sirloin and carefully cut out the inside 
Fillet of or fillet from underneath, leaving only a small 
Beef portion of fat at the sides (lard it lengthwise 
braised, with small lardoons of fat bacon), prepare and 
cut into slices, four onions, one turnip, one 
carrot, one head of celery, one leek, a handful of parsley, a 
sprig of thyme, and four peach leaves, moisten the whole 
with a cup of fresh made ghee or olive oil, lay your fillet 
in a deep dish, cover with the vegetables and let it remain 
for twelve hours. Then place the fillet on a light spit, 
spread the vegetables on two or three sheets of paper, and 
tie it carefully round with twine, so that the vegetables 
may not not drop oflf whilst roasting. Oil the paper, or 
baste it with warm ghee that it may not burn. Roast it 
according to its size for an hour or longer, then remove the 
vegetables, brown it lightly with a salamander, and it is ready 
to be served with a sauce pur^e, or otherwise. 

Obs .—The sirloin may be boned and then stewed with 
the same kind of vegetables as arc used for preparing the 
fillet, by putting them into a stewpan with a pint of water, 
put over a brisk fire, keep stirring it the whole time until 
reduced to a glaze, then put in the beef, fill the stewpan 
with water, skim it while boiling, and let it simmer for three 
or four hours. Take it out and serve with a good flavoured 
sauce, and such stewed vegetables as may be in season. 

Break the bones of a leg or shin of beef; 
Olaze. cover it with cold water, and set it near the 
fire to heat gradually till it nearly boils, for 
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about an hour; skim it carefully while any scuni rises ; pour 
in a little cold water to throw up any scum that may remain; 
let it c*ome to a boil again, and skim it carefully. When 
the broth appears clear let it boil for eight or ten hours, and 
then strain it through a sieve into a pan, and let it cool. The 
meat may be used for potted beef. Next day remove all 
the fat from the top of it, and pour it through a tammis or 
sieve as gently as possible into a stewpan, taking care not 
to let any particle of the settlings at the bottom go into the 
stewpan, which should be well tinned, if made of iron. 
Add a quarter of an ounce of whole black pepper to it; let 
it boil briskly with the pan uncovered on a brisk fire ; if any 
scum rises, it must be removed with a skimmer. When it 
begins to thicken and is reduced to about a quart, it must 
be removed to a smaller stewpan; set it over a gentle fire 
till it is reduced to the consistency of a thick syrup, and 
take care it docs not burn ; the least inattention, and your 
labour is lost. Take^a little of it out in a spoon, and let it 
cool ; if it sets into a strong jelly it is done enough; if it 
does not, boil it a little longer till it does. It is best pre¬ 
served in small flat earthen pots, or else if you prefer it in 
the form of cakes pour it into a dish a quarter of an inch 
deep ; when it is cold turn it out, and divide into pieces of 
an ounce and a half, or an ounce each; put them out in 
the sun to dry, and when hardened, keep in a canister or 
dry place. 

Ods ,—If it burns it acquires a very disagreeable acid 
flavour. 


A stewed brisket cut into slices, and served 
HarricoU with the same sauce of vegetables as directed 
for Harricot mutton. 

Take a round of beef; rub it well with three 
Hunters* or four ounces of saltpetre; put a board with 

Beef. heavy weights upon it to express the juice; 

eight hours after, rub the beef well with the 
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following mixed ingredients: allspice three ounces, cloves 
two, black pepper one, two pounds of salt, and half a pound 
of brown sugar ; put it into a large pan, and have tke meat 
well rubbed every twelve hours; squeeze over it a dozen 
limes cut in halves, with a glass of brandy ; when your beef 
is ready, cut two or three pounds of beef suet small; put 
one half in the bottom of the dish under the beef, and the 
rest upon the top; cover it with a coarse paste of common 
flour and bake it. When cold take off* the crust, and pour 
off the gravy, which preserve. 

Cut a pound of lean meat into thin slices; 
Tea, put it in two pints and a half of cold water ; set 

it over a very gentle fire to become gradually 
warm; remove the scum as it rises ; let it continue sim¬ 
mering gently for an hour; strain it through a napkin, 
and let it stand ten minutes to settle, and then pour off the 
clear tea. 

Qlfs ,—The meat, if boiled till tender, may be used for potted 
beef. Beef tea may be flavoured by the addition of an 
onion and few corns of black pepper, and a little mushroom 
catsup. 


Chop some boiled white cabbages, or the 
Bubble and heart of any other with some potatoes; sea- 
Squeak. son with salt, pepper, and a little butter, and 
some slices of cold boiled salted beef. Put the 
fried cabbage and potatoes into a dish, and lay round it the 
slices of beef fried; serve very hot. 

Obs ,—The meat is best when under-done. 

Take three pounds of well boiled salted beef. 
Potted pick out any gristle or skin, chop it fine. 

Beef. Pound it carefully in a stone mortar with a little 

butter or fat till it is a fine paste; season it by 
degrees, while you are beating it, with black pepper, allspice. 
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or cloves pounded, or mace or grated nutmeg; put it in 
pots; press it down as close as possible, and cover it a 
quarter df an inch thick with clarified butter or beef suet; 
the latter is best for India. 

Obs ,—The less gravy or butter, and the more labour 
given to pounding will be the better, if you wish it to keep. 

Put on in cold Avater a brisket of beef, when 
Hamburg, it boils skim it well; take out the beef, and let 
it cool, and then rub it well with three handfuls 
of salt and an ounce of saltpetre; beat it well with a 
rolling pin for twenty or thirty minutes; put it into a 
pickling tub; strew over a handful of salt; let it be four 
days, turning and rubbing it occasionally; put a little 
more salt and let it lie four days more; after which, sew it 
in a cloth and let it hang twelve days in smoke; grate 
and use it. 

Obs ,—As meat will only in the cold season allow of its 
being so long in the sak, add, if it is to be afterwards smoked, 
half a drachm or thirty drops of creosote to a wine glass of 
brandy, and rub it over the meat; this is an excellent pre¬ 
servative, and if used in curing pork for boiling gives it all 
the flavour of being smoked. 

Eub on an ox’s heart two ounces of common 
Dutch, salt, half an ounce of saltpetre, an ounce and a 
half of coarse brown sugar, and a little salt, turn 
and rub it for nine days ; then hang it in the kitchen to dry: 
it will become quite hard. When required for use cut off a 
piece, boil, and when cold grate it for spreading on bread 
and butter; it may be served with curled butter over it. 

Cut any pieces of tender lean beef into slices; 
Scotch brown some butter and flour in a saucepan ; put 

CoUops. in the beef with some salt, pepper, and a finely 
minced onion; (half a minced apple, or some 


1 
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green papaw is an improvement); add a little hot water; 
cover the pan closely and stew till tender. 

Cut a piece of beef into small bits; season 
Gohhits. them with pepper, salt, grated lemon peel, and 
nutmeg, some parsley and shalot finely chopped; 
fry them brown in butter, and stew them till tender in a 
rich brown gravy, adding a table-spoonful of vinegar and 
one of port wine; put thickly over them grated bread 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and a little butter, and brown 
them with a salamander. 

Cut off the meat with a little of the fat into 
To dress strips three inches long, and half an inch 
the thick ; season with pepper and salt, dredge them 

inside of with flour, and fry them brown in butter; then 
a cold siAimer them in a rich brown gravy; add mush- 
Sirloin. room catsup, onion, and shalot vinegar, a table¬ 
spoonful of each ; garnish with fried parsley. 

c 

Cut the steaks very thin; cover them with 
Olives. farce, which may be seasoned high with mush¬ 
rooms ; roll up tight and tic them firm, fry quick 
in beef dripping, stew them in stock, and add ketchup, 
butter, and flour, or dip them in egg and crumbs; fry and 
serve on an oyster ragout. 

Take beef, chop and mince it very small, to 
Mince CoU which add some salt and pepper ; put some ghee 
lops of into a frying-pan, and slice some onions into it, 
Beef. and fry them ; add a little water to it, and then 
put in the minced meat; stew it well, and in a 
few minutes it will be fit to serve up. 

Mince fine two pounds of beef, and a pound of 
Beef suet, or what is called hogs* leaf from the belly 
Sausages, of a pig; season high with pounded black pep¬ 
per, salt, allspice, and winter savory; mix, and 
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fill the small intestines that have been well scoured and 
cleaned; tie them in lengths, and hang them in the smoke 
for use. * 


Scald three quarters of a pint of oysters in 
Beef and their own liquor; take them out and chop them 
Oyster finely; to every pound of beef add half a pound 
Sausages, of suet, with an ounce of crumbs and an egg, a 
little garlic, sweet herbs, spices and salt; fill 
them in three inches length, or pack them closely into ajar; 
when to be used, roll it into the form of small sausages ; dip 
them into the yolk of an egg beaten up; strew grated crumbs 
of bread over them, or dust with flour, and fry them in ghee 
or fresh dripping; serve them upon fried bread, hot. 

Ohs .—Mushrooms may be used instead of oy^ters or cray 
fish, and if made only as required, will be better suited to 
this climate. 


First wash them well and boil in plenty of hot 
Cow-heels^ water till the hoofs come off, and the hair can be 
or Ox- peeled ofi* and scraped clean; wash them well 
feet, to again in fresh water, and boil till all the bones 
dress. separate easily. 

To pot them, cut them into small pieces; add 
Cow-heels, a little of the liquor; heat it, and season with 
potted, some salt, pepper and vinegar; put it in a mould, 
and when it becomes cold turn it out. This 
is eaten with vinegar and mustard; they may be served, 
without being cut small, either hot or cold; if hot, serve 
with thick parsley and butter. 

Cut them into small bits; dip them into the 
Another. yolk of an egg beaten up, and rub them in bread 
crumbs seasoned with pepper, salt, and minced 
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parsley; fry them in ghee or butter; cut into thin slices a 
good dish of onions ; fry them in ghee and serve them hot, 
with the fried heels laid upon them. 

Obs ,—The liquor may be made into jelly or soup, or used 
to enrich sauces or gravies. 

Clean, prepare the check and put it into luke- 
Ox cheeky warm water; let it lie three or four hours ; then 
stewed, put it into cold water, and let it soak for twelve 
more ; wipe it clean ; put it into a stewpan and 
just cover it with water; skim it well when it; is coming to a 
boil; then put two whole onions, sticking two or three cloves 
into each, three turnips quartered, a couple of carrots sliced, 
two bay leaves or peach, and twenty* four corns of allspice, 
a head of celery and a bundle of sweet herbs, pepper and 
salt; to these add cayenne and a little garlic if approved of. 
Let it stew gently till perfectly tender, about three hours ; 
then take out the check; divide it into small pieces fit to 
help at table; skim and strain the gravy; melt an ounce and 
a half of butter in a stewpan; stir into it as much flour as it 
will take up; mix with it, by degrees, a pint and a half of 
the gravy; add to it a table-spoonful of basil, tarragon, or 
elder vinegar, or the like quantity of mushroom or walnut 
catsup or port wine, and give it a boil. Serve up in a deep, 
or ragout, dish. 

Saw the bones even, so that they will stand 
Marrow steady ; put a piece of paste over the ends ; set 

hones. them upright in a saucepan, and boil till they 

are done enough. A beef marrow-bone will 
require from an hour and a half to two hours. Serve fresh 
toasted bread with them. 

Brown sugar and common salt of each two 
Pickling pounds, saltpetre eight ounces, renders meat 
salt. salted with it very finely flavoured and red. 
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Boil together for twenty minutes two gallons 
Pickle of water, three pounds of bay salt, two pounds 
for B^ef of common salt, two pounds of coarse sugar, two 
Ham or ounces of saltpetre, and two of black pepper 
Tongue, bruised and tied in a fold of muslin; clear off 
the scum thoroughly as it rises; pour the pickle 
into a tub or a deep earthen pan, and when it is quite cold 
lay in the meat, of which every part must be perfectly 
covered with it. 

A good brine is made of bay salt and water 
Do. in thoroughly saturated, so that none of the salt 
hrine. remains undissolved; into this brine the sub¬ 
stance to be preserved is plunged and kept 
covered with it. In this vegetables, French beans, artichokes, 
a nd olives may be preserved. 

^^Meat preserved with Carson’s salting machine 
Salting. will keep*in proportion to the strength of the 
brine with which it is impregnated. If it be 
required to keep for a month, use the receipt marked No. 1; 
if two months, No. 2; if beyond that time. No. 3. Meat 
pickled with No. 1, will preserve the character of fresh meat, 
and No. 2, corned meat; so that by this instrument and 
process, persons on a voyage may have provision nearly fresh 
for a great length of time, as by forcing a little salt and water 
(for example) to the bone, particularly where there is a joint, 
and around the pope’s-eye in a leg of mutton, the other parts 
will remain sweet without salt for many weeks, if hung in 
an airy place.” 

(For making •pickle or brine.) 


Take of common salt 

Molasses. 

Water. 


No. 1. 


5 lbs. 
i do. 

1 gallon. 
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Mix the whole together, and allow it to stand quiet for 
half an hour (or longer); then pour or strain off the clear 
liquid, taking care that no particle of salt or other substance 
pass into the machine ; this is very important, as such par¬ 
ticles may stop the hole in the nipple; but should a particle 
of salt or fat get into it, if the nipple be placed in hot water, 
the salt will be dissolved and the fat can be blown out. 

No. 2. 


Take of common salt. 6 lbs. 

Saltpetre. 1 do. 

Molasses... ^ do. 

Water. 1 gallon. 


Dissolve as above, using the clear liquor for the machine; 
the salt not dissolved to be poured or rubbed on the surface 
of the meat. 

No. 3. 


Take of common salt. 7 lbs. 

Strong Brine, Nitre or saltpetre... J do. 

Water. 1 gallon. 


Dissolve, and use as No. 2, covering the meat with salt, 
or xdacc it in strong brine, after using the machine. 

No. 4. 


Take of common salt. 7 lbs. 

Steeet pickle Saltpetre. | do. 

for Tongues Coarse sugar. i do. 

and Hams, Water.,. 1 gallon 


To be used the same as No. 2. If the ham, tongue, bacon, 
&c., is to be cured or smoked, it is only necessary to add to 
each quart of the above pickle a table-spoonful or more of 
Hackin’s essence of smoke. 

Ohs ,—Essence of smoke is nothing more than a little 
creosote dissolved in spirits. 

The flesh of the bull and cow calf of this 
Vealy to country is pretty much the same, though the 
choose, latter is preferred for the udder. Choose the 
meat of which the kidney is well covered with 
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white thick fat, the other parts should be dry and white ; if 
clammy or spotted the meat is stale and bad. If veal is in 
danger of not keeping, wash it thoroughly and boil the joint 
ten minutes, putting it into the pot when the water is boiling 
hot; then wipe it dry and put it into a cool place. 

Take out the bone, and fill the space with 
Fillet stuffing or force-meat; put some also under the 
roasted, flap ; serve it up with good melted butter, and 
slices of lime over it. It requires particular care 
to roast it a nice brown. 

This is considered the best part of the veal; 
The loin* the clump end must be stuffed like the fillet, and 
a toast may be put under the kidney; the fat 
being as delicate as marrow. Serve with melted butter, the 
same as a fillet. 

Shoulder of Stuff, as for fillet, with force-meat and serve 
Veal, as the same. 

Prepare and roast the loin, put two ladlefuls 
Loin of of white sauce into a stewpan with a quart of 
Veal aux boiled peas Q^rcviously dressed with a sprig of 
petits mint), a little salt, a tea-spoonful of sugar; let it 

pois, boil up, then add two table-spoonfuls of butter, 

with a little arrowroot, shake the whole over the 
fire, pour it into a dish, and place the loin in the centre; 
serve quite hot. 

Ohs. —The peas may be dressed in a brown sauce, with a 
little chopped parsley, and served with a roast loin or breast 
of veal. 

The knuckle Is generally boiled plain, and sent up with 
of Veal, parsley and butter. 
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Having your veal nicely roasted, place a 
Loin of border of mashed potatoes round the dish, take 
Veal d la some sticks of celery, cleaned, cut off the tops, 
Purie de and make a pur4e. Stew the bottoms in some 
Celeri, consomm6 with a little sugar until tender, place 
them upright in the border of potatoes with the 
veal in the centre, and pour the pur^e of celery round, serve 
quite hot; the puree should be of the consistence of good 
cream. 

Neck. May be made into pie or broth. 

Veal of every part is to be made firm by means 
To blanch of boiling hot water; also lay the flesh of any 
Veal or kind of fowl required to be rendered firm in hot 
Fowl, water, allowing it to remain undisturbed at a 
short distance from the fire, plunging it after¬ 
wards into cold water. Especially veal intended for cooking, 
or previously cut up into proper pieces for a fricassee, is to 
be kept for a quarter of an hour in boiling water at a distance 
from the fire, and then removed and washed in cold water. 
A leg or breast of veal must be set on the fire with cold 
water, to draw it a little ; it must not, however, boil, as that 
extracts much of its goodness. Kemove it from the fire; 
cover it over, and let it stand a quarter of an hour; after 
which it will be found to have become perfectly drawn and 
whitened. Take it out and lay it in cold water ; wash it, 
and dry it with a clean cloth. 

(]ut it in two and take out the brains ; wash 
Calf's the head well in several waters, and soak it in 
head, to warm water for ten minutes before dressing; 
boil. then put the head into a saucepan with plenty of 
cold w'atcr, and when it begins to boil carefully 
remove the scum as it rises. It must be stewed very gently 
till it is tender, and serve with fine parsley and butter: the 
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brains and tongue in a separate dish, the brains made into a 
sauce with chopped sage, cream, &c. 

05^.—When cold it is very tasteless, but serves to make 
an excellent hash; the liquor in which it was boiled may be 
converted into soup. 

Take any of the head and tongue that remains, 
Dressed and cut into squares or slices ; sprinkle over it a 
Calf ^8 little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and dredge or 
head powder it with a little fine flour or arrowroot. 
hashed. If any soup of the previous day remains, make it 
up to a pint with good mutton broth, adding a 
glass of white or red wine, with three spoonfuls of mushroom 
catsup; put the meat into it and give it a boil up; when it 
is ready squeeze in the juice of a lime. 

Ohs ,—good cook will judge how much flour or arrow- 
root is necessary to thicken the quantity of gravy used, as 
much must depend upon the remains of the head, &c. 

Wash and clean it well, parboil it, take out 
Roast, the bones, brains, and tongue; make force-meat 
sufficient for the head, and some balls with bread¬ 
crumbs, minced suet, parsley, grated ham, and a little 
pounded veal or cold fowl; season with salt, pepper, grated 
nutmeg, and lemon peel; bind it with an egg beaten up; 
fill the head with it, which must then be sown up or fastened 
with a skewer and tied. While roasting, baste it well with 
butter; beat up the brains with a little cream, the yolk of an 
egg, some minced parsley, a little pepper and salt; blanch 
the tongue, that is skin it, cut it into slices, and fry it with 
the brains, force-meat balls, and thin slices of bacon; serve 
the head with white or brown thickened gravy; place the 
brains, tongue, and force-meat balls round it; garnish with 
sliced lemon. It will take one hour and a half to roast. 
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Clean and blanch a calf’s head; boil it till the 
Calf^s bones will separate easily; then bone and press 

head it between two dishes to give it an oblong shape; 

Bigarrce, beat well the yolks of four eggs, a little melted 
butter, pepper and salt; divide the head when 
cold, and brush it all over with the beaten eggs, and strew 
over it grated bread; repeat this twice; with the grated 
bread that is put over one half, a good quantity of finely 
minced parsley should be mixed. Place the head in a dish, 
and bake it of a nice brown color; serve with a sauce of 
parsley and butter, or one of good gravy mixed with the 
brains, which have been previously boiled and chopped, 
season with a little white pepper and salt. 

Simmer it in sugar and water till the bones 
Russian come out; keep the checks whole; cut the re- 
method, maindcr in pieces; put it all but the cheeks again 
into the stock ; stew it till^it becomes like a jelly, 
and when there is just time sufficient to stew some raisins, 
have them ready cleaned and rubbed, and put them in whole; 
vinegar and more sugar arc to* be added, if necessary, to give 
it an agreeable taste. The tongue and brains arc served up 
separately, with a little of the gravy thickened and seasoned 
with port wine and a little whole pepper. 

Wash and clean half a head, if large, or the 
Potted [whole, if small; let it lie a few hours to soak. 
Calf's changing the water occasionally ; then put it into 
head, a stewpan with the feet that have been well 
cleaned, four onions minced, some parsley, thyme, 
salt, and[caycnnc ; put as much water as will cover it, and 
let it stew gently for three or four hours; then take out the 
head and feet; separate it from the bones; mince and add 
some more pounded black pepper and salt; then strain the 
liquor upon it; stew for half an hour, and put it into moulds. 
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Cut half a dozen slices off a fillet of veal, half 
Veal an inch thick, and as long and as square as you 
Olives, can; flatten them with a chopper, and rub them 
over with an egg that has been beaten; cut some 
fat bacon as thin as possible, the same size as the veal; lay 
it on the veal, and rub it with a little of the egg; make a 
little veal force-meat and spread it very thin over the bacon ; 
roll up the olives very tight; rub them with the egg, and 
then roll them in fine bread-crumbs; put them on a small 
skewer and roast them at a brisk fire. They will take three 
quarters of an hour. 

Cut some slices from the upper part of the leg, 
Veal and then prepare some grated bread seasoned 
Collops, with cayenne pepper and salt; rub the slices over 
with the yolk of egg, and then dip them in the 
bread-crumbs; fry them in a stewpan in a small quantity of 
butter until both surfaces arc nicely browned, then place 
them on one side. 

Prepare a gravy with a tea-cupful of water, (consomm6 is 
best,) a small piece of butter rubbed in flour, half a dozen 
sprigs of parsley, some sweet herbs, two burnt onions, three 
cloves, and a little mushroom catsup ; let these simmer on a 
slow fire for half an hour, stirring occasionally; garnish 
with lemon. 


Prepare the cutlets, nicely flatten, and dredge 
Veal a little fine salt over ; dip them in melted butter. 
Cutlets, and put them upon a hot gridiron over a very 
clear fire, but not too hot; turn them quickly, to 
prevent the butter dropping, and to harden them; to pre¬ 
serve the juice let them be well cooked, and of a fine colour; 
dish them on gravy, and garnish with tufts of fried parsley, 
or crumbs. 
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Cut thin ; beat them well; lay them in vine- 
Cutlets gar, mace, pepper and salt for some hours ; fry 
(Scotch.) them slowly a light brown, and pour into the 
pan a little seasoned stock, let them simmer, and 
thicken with flour and butter. 

Mince it as fine as possible (do not chop it). 
Minced put it into a stcwpan with a few spoonfuls of 

Veal. veal or mutton broth, a little lemon peel minced 

fine, a spoonful of milk or cream, thicken with 
butter and flour, and season it with salt, a table-spoonful of 
lemon pickle, or a little lemon juice. 

Cut the liver rather thin, but not too thin, so 
Fried as to harden in the frying; chop a quantity of 
Liter and parsley ,* season it with pepper, and lay it thick 
Bacon. upon the liver; cut slices of bacon and fry both 
together; add a little lemon pickle to the gravy 
made by pouring the fat out of the pan, flouring, and adding 
boiling water. 

Cut three kidneys into thin slices, put a spoon- 
Veal ful of ghee or butter into a stcwpan, and just as 

Kidneys, it begins to get brown, throw in the kidneys; stir 
them about, and as soon as they get brown shake 
in a dessert spoonful of flour, stir it well and add a wine¬ 
glass of white wine, a quarter of a pint of broth, some small 
mushrooms, and let all boil together for five minutes; season 
with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and the juice of a small lime; if 
too thick reduce with a little broth, serve plain, or as for 
ris dc veau en caisses, or in a croustade of bread of a light 
brown colour. 


I’ound in a mortar cold veal and fowl with a 
Croquettes little suet, some chopped lemon peel, lemon 
of Veal thyme, chives, and parsley; season with nutmeg, 
or Fowl, pepper and salt; mix all well together; add the 
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yolk of an egg well beaten ; roll it into balls, and dip them 
into an egg beaten up ; then sift bread-crumbs over them, 
and fry in ghee or butter. 

Mince some cold sweetbreads which have been 
Croquettes dressed, and boil them in a white sauce or ve- 
of Sweet- loute ; when quite cold form them into balls, or 
bread, rolls about two inches long ; fry and serve them 
with fried parsley in the middle. Or make the 
croquette meat into a rissole; roll out a piece of thin puff paste, 
enclose the meat in it ; brush it over with a beaten egg, and 
strew over it grated bread ; fry it of a light brown colour. 

Prepare cutlets of veal, fowl, or mutton; 
Cutlets of nicely flatten, and dredge a little fine salt over ; 
Veal^ Fowl dip them in melted butter and put them upon a 
or Muttou hot gridiron over a very clear fire, but not too 
with love- hot; turn them quickly to prevent the butter 
apple dropping, j,nd harden them to preserve the juice; 

Sauce, then cover them with the following sauce pre¬ 
viously prepared: Take twelve ripe tomatas ; 
cut them into halves, squeeze them just enough to get all 
the water and seeds out; put them in a stewpan with a cap¬ 
sicum and two or three table-spoonfuls of beef gravy; set 
them on a slow fire till properly melted; then rub them 
through a tainmis into a clean stewpan with a little white 
pepper and salt, simmer them together a few minutes ; thicken, 
if requisite, with a little butter rolled in arrowroot or flour. 

Obs. —An onion with a clove or two, or a little tarragon 
vinegar is sometimes added. 

Prepare and shape your cutlets nicely; cut off 
Cotelettes the skin or any unnecessary part, dip them into 
de veau a beaten egg, then into a dish of bread-crumbs, 
la sans finely chopped parsley, and eschalots; flatten 
facon, with your knife; then dip them into boiling 
ghee, and then again into the bread-crumbs. 
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flatten again with your knife, and boil them over a clear fire ; 
dress them in a tasteful manner, or with nicely mashed 
potatoes. 


Blanch some sweetbreads, qut them in slices a 
Escalopes little thinner than the fourth of an inch, place 
dellis de some ghee in a saucepan with two table* spoon- 
Veau en fuls of finely chopped young onions; lay the 
caisses. sweetbreads over, season with pepper and salt, 
and place them over a slow fire ; when done add 
a table-spoonful of chopped mushrooms, the same of parsley, 
half a pint of brown sauce, a little glaze, half a pint of clear 
broth, some grated nutmeg and sugar; simmer, and keep 
shaking the whole well together for ten minutes ; have ready 
some small paper cases, fill each three parts full, egg the top, 
sprinkle some bread-crumbs over, and place them in an oven 
for twenty minutes, pass a salamander over, and dress them 
tastefully in a dish. 


MUTTON. 

The selection will, of course, depend upon its appearance; 
a fine grain, with firm white looking fat, and a plumpness in 
the meat, not yielding to the finger like dough when pressed, 
is to be chosen. Butchers arc constantly in the habit of 
blowing their meat to give it a fulness ; such should always 
be rejected. It is not only a very dirty custom, but th6 
meat will never keep so long as it otherwise would, if dressed 
without this practice, and which a butcher, unless par¬ 
ticularly cautioned, is sure to do. The finest mutton is 
wedder of from five to six years old, that has been fed on 
grain, and is generally priced at more than treble the common 
country meat. The flesh of ewe mutton is paler, and not 
of so high a flavour ; ram and goat mutton is larger, the flesh 
a deeper red, and strong tasted. 
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The joints principally brought to table in this country are 
the saddle, hind and fore-quarter, leg, and loin. The saddle 
at large* parties is sometimes cut with a portion of the hind 
legs attached, which, when dressed, though it may give it 
the appearance of being large and finer, is anything but 
recommendable, from its unsightliness, as well as being very 
uneconomical. 


This joint should be hung as long as possible. 
Saddle of the kidneys being removed; a few cloves of 
Mutton, garlic, stuck under the fat, improves its flavour. 

When to be dressed, divide the tail, and skewer 
the pieces back in a ring on each side; let the flaps also be 
turned under, and the joint carefully put on the spit; before 
it is dished, sprinkle it with salt, dredge it with flour, and 
froth it niedy. 

This joint is prepared and dressed the same as 
Haunch of the saddle ; a couple or more cloves of garlic 
Mutton, may be stuck in the knuckle, and, if necessary, a 
little pounded ginger and black pepper rubbed 

over it. 

Ohs ,—To dress it like venison—after it has hung a suffi¬ 
cient time, lay it in a dish and soak it in port wine, turning 
it frequently ; then paper up the fat and roast it, basting it 
with butter and the wine mixed together; serve with gravy 
and currant jelly sauce. 

Either of these joints may be roasted and 
Fore-quar- dressed in the usual manner, or if salted for a day 
ter or or two and boiled, should be smothered with 
shoulder, onion sauce; this sauce is also sent to table 
sometimes with the roast shoulder. It is an 
economical plan to salt the shoulder for boiling, and dress the 
remainder either as a braise, chops, harricot, cutlets, &c. 
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May either be roasted, boiled, stewed, cut into 
Leg of steaks, &c. If roasted, it is dressed as the haunch 
Mutton or shoulder; beet-root is a proper accompani¬ 
ment. When to be boiled it should be put in a 
paste or cloth to keep it clean; serve with caper sauce, 
mashed turnips, or other vegetables. 

Obs .—It is unnecessary for the purpose of this work to 
enter into the details of roasting and boiling the different 
joints minutely. I consider it sufficient to mention the way 
in which they should be served and sent to table. 

Take a tender neck or loin of mutton; cut into 
Harricot oy*chops of equal thickness; flour and fry them 
Mutton, brown in a little butter, and drain them on a 
cloth; spread over a dish or sieve; then put them 
into a stewpan and cover with gravy, which may be made in 
the fryingpan by the addition of a little boiling water; add 
one large or a dozen small button onions, a couple of turnips 
cut into slices, and stew gently until the meat is tender; 
then take out the chops and vegetables; strain the gravy, 
removing all the fat; put some butter into the stewpan with 
a little flour, and stir it until melted and smooth; add the 
gravy to this by degrees, and stir together till it boils. Have 
ready some carrots and turnips, cut into slices, with a few 
small onions parboiled; add these to the meat; season with 
pepper and salt, and simmer gently for a quarter of an hour; 
then take out the chops; lay them in a dish, and cover with 
the sauce and vegetables. 

Ohs .—Beef steaks and veal cutlets may be dressed in the 
same way. 


Cut some young turnips into small sized balls 
White or any other shape; blanch them in boiling 
sauce for water ; drain and stew them with a little sugar 
Harricot. and a few table-spoonfuls of clear broth over a 
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quick fire; reduce them to a glaze, and then take them 
off*; pour in four or five spoonfuls of broth or bechamel; 
season A^ith salt, and, if too thick, add a little cream, and 
cover the chops with the sauce. 

Shred as much garlic as you please; put it 
Gigot d into five different waters with a little salt; 
rail. Leg boil it five minutes in each; drain and place in 
of Mut- the dripping pan under the mutton whilst roast- 
ton with ing; or else put the garlic with some of the 
garlic, gravy into a stewing pan, and give it a gentle 
browning. 

Trim off all sinews, skin, and gristle ; cut the 
Hashed meat into neat slices, and lay it on a plate on one 
Mutton, side ; take the remainder of the joint, bones, &c., 
and cover them with boiling water; add some 
peppercorns, the same of allspice, a few sprigs of parsley, 
half a head of celery cut into slices, with some lemon thyme ; 
let this simmer gently for half an hour ; slice a little onion ; 
put it into a stewpan with a table-spoonful of butter, and fry 
it over a quick fire until a light brown ; then stir in as much 
flour or arrowroot as will make a thick paste, by degrees ; 
add the gravy you have made, and let it boil very gently 
until it is of the thickness of cream; then strain it into a 
basin, and put it back into the stewpan; season it with a 
spoonful of walnut or mushroom catsup, or pickled onions, 
girkins, capers, &c.; (cover the bottom of a dish with sippets of 
bread); put in the meat, and let it simmer gently, but do 
not let it boil; place it in the dish with the gravy over the 
sippets, plain or fried, and serve. 

Cut the meat as directed in the last receipt; 
A plainer sprinkle it with flour or arrowroot; make a gravy 
way, with the remainder, to which add a few slices of 

K 
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onions ; when sufficiently done, season with pepper and salt, 
and any pickle liquor ; add the meat and let it warm up, but 
not boil; garnish with fried sippets cut into the shape of 
dice. 


Cut your mutton into chops ; beat them flat 
Maintenon with a rolling pin; mash the yolk of a hard 
(Juilats. boiled egg, and mix with it chopped sweet 
herbs, grated bread, nutmeg, salt, and pepper; 
cover the chops with it, and put each into a piece of clean, 
well buttered paper; broil them over a clear fire, turning 
them often ; serve in the paper or with brown gravy. 

Chops to Trim your chops nicely ; sprinkle a little 
hroiL pepper and salt over them, and broil over a 
clear fire. 

Dress your chops a la maintenon; remove 
Fried ill th(^ paper ; then cover with mashed boiled pota- 
Polatoe to('s, bound together with the yolks of eggs; 
hatter, fry them in hot ghee to a nice delicate brown. 

Cut your chops and trim them; dip them 
Mutton into hot melted butter or warm ghee; cover 
Chops, with grated bread mixed with chop])cd parsley, 
a little sweet marjoram, salt and ])oppcr; then 
dip the chops into the yolks of eggs beaten up, and sprinkle 
them with crumbs of bread; fry them in butter, and serve 
with a thickened gravy. 

Cut the chops off a loin of mutton; pare off 
Another the fat; dip them into a beaten egg, and stianv 
way. over them . grated bread seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and some finely minced parsley; fry 
them in a little butter, and lay them upon a sieve to drain 
near the fire: thicken about half a pint of gravy; add a 
table-spoonful of mushroom catsup, and one of port wine ; 
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put the chops into a dish with the gravy, and garnish with 
fried parsley or sliced lime, or as cotelcttes dc veau. 

Take six or twelve kidneys according to the 
Kidneys quantity that you wish to dress; remove the 
toith skins; cut and mince them into small slices; 

Cham- have a little bit of lean bacon cut into squares ; 
2)agne, fry them with a very little bit of butter; when 
the bacon is of a good colour, put in the kid¬ 
neys, taking care to sliakc the pan frequently so as to fry 
them equally. When they arc done, strew over them a 
little salt and pepper, some parsley chopped very fine, and 
a very small bit of shalot well cho2)pcd, also throw in a 
little flour; stir up all with a spoon; then moisten with a 
glass of white champagne, but do not let it boil, otherwise 
the kidneys will be hard and uneatable; add a little lime 
and a little cayenne, and observe that this dish should be 
well seasoned. Put the kidneys first in the dish and let 
the sauce have one htil to do the flour;—mind that the 
sauce be properly thick to add to the meat but not too 
much so. 


Cut the kidneys open in the centre, and 
Broiled remove the skin that covers them; then keep 

Kidneys, the two sides open with a small skewer of 

wood; dust them well with pepper and a little 
salt; dip them into melted butter ; broil the side that is 
cut open first \ then turn them that they may retain their 
gravy. Have ready some chopped parsley mixed with fresh 
butter, lemon juice, pepper, and salt: put a little over each 
kidney, and serve on a hot dish. 

Cut the kidneys into very thin slices; flour 
French and fry quickly until they are quite crisp ; while 

way. frying, add pepper and salt; serve in a good 

brown gravy slightly flavoured with garlic. 
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Cut apples or white pumpkin as for other 
Squab Pie. pics, and lay them in rows with slices or pieces 
of mutton, pork or bacon; shred two or three 
middling sized onions, and sprinkle amongst them, adding 
salt, pepper and sugar, with a sufficiency of clear gravy or 
water; cover with a jDaste as usual. 

Take the skin from the brains without break- 
Shcep^s ing them, and let them soak for two hours in 
Brains^ lukewarm water; when they are quite white, 
fried, put them into a stewpan half full of boiling 
water with half a pint of vinegar and some salt; 
let them boil till they are firm, which they will soon be; 
then put them to drain; make a very light batter; cut and 
dip them into it, fry of a nice brown over a quick fire. 
They require a good deal of frying. Garnish them with 
fried parsley. 


»- 

Stew them gently until the bones come out; 
Sheep's save the li([Uor they are boiled in for stock; 

Trotters, take out the bones, and stuff the skin with 
force-meat; stew them in some of the stock for 
half an hour, which must be fiavoured with onions, chopped 
parsley, pepper, salt, and a little mushroom ketchup or 
Harvey sauce. 


Wash and clean the hearts and lights, or the 
Haggis. pluck; cleanse and parboil them; then mince 
very small; add one pound of chopped suet, 
with two or three large onions minced, and four table-spoon¬ 
fuls of flour or oatmeal; season highly with pepper and salt, 
and mix all well together; the bag or stomach being very 
clean (which it can only be made by continual fresh washings 
and soakings), put in the above ingredients, and press out all 
the air; sew it up, and boil for two or three hours. A cloth 
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that has been wetted and sprinkled with flour, may be used, 
or it may be boiled in ajar tied over. 

Take a large fat leg of mutton (lean meat will 
Mutton not answer), two ounces of raw sugar, four 

Ham. ounces of common salt, and half a spoonful of 

saltpetre ; the meat is to be well rubbed with 
this, and then placed in a deep dish ; it must be beaten and 
turned twice a day for three days; the scum which comes 
from the meat having been taken off, it is to be wiped and 
again rubbed with the mixture and the mcat'well rolled; 
this should be done for eight or ton days, and the meat 
should be regularly turned ; after which it is to be exposed 
to smoke for ten or twelve days, or dii)ped in pyroligneous 
acid. 

Obs ,—Green racingo wood is the best for smoking meat 
with. 

LAMB 

When carefully fattclied, this is light and suitable for deli¬ 
cate stomachs ; the generality brought to market and offered 
for sale is far inferior to the mutton, and very seldom fit to 
be put on the table; indeed, few Indian legs of mutton 
exceed in weight the leg of lamb at home. 

Roast a saddle of lamb or of small mutton in 
Saddle of the same manner with vegetables as directed for 
Lamb aux a fillet of beef, and brown it with a salamander. 
petits pots. Put a quart of boiled green peas into a stewpan 
with two ounces of butter, a tea-spoonful of 
sugar, a little arrowroot and six table-spoonfuls of cream, 
shake them round well over the fire, 2 )our them in the dish, 
and dress the saddle over them. 

Place it in cold water and simmer gently. 
To boil a allowing a quarter of an hour or little more 
leg. to each pound; the loin cut into chops, and 

dressed, may be put round it. 
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It may be prepared in different ways for 
To roast roasting ; such as larding with ham or bacon, or 

a leg. forced with oysters or mushrooms; biit it is 

most usual here to dress the loin and leg together, 
and send to table with plain clear gravy and potatoes 
browned round it; mint sauce is generally served with roast 
or boiled lamb. 

When roasted whole, either at or before send- 
Fore- ing to table, the shoulder may be raised and a 

quarter, pat of butter laid between the meat with cayenne 

pepper, lime juice and a table-spoonful of mush¬ 
room catsup. 

Ohs .—A forequarter of kid is to be dressed in the same 
way; both should be served quite hot, with mint sauce in a 
butter-boat. 


Half-roast it either in the regular manner or 
Stewed in a stewpan, and give it a nice brown appear- 
breast ance; then add a sufficient quantity of stock 
with with sliced cucumbers, sweet herbs, pepper and 
Cfieum- salt; stew it gently without boiling, and thicken 
hers. the sauce before serving, with flour or arrowroot. 
Ohs .—The breast may be boiled plain, and served with 
mashed turnips or white beet-root. 


Cut the meat from the top and a little from 
Shoulder the bottom (of a cold roast shoulder) so as to 
of Mutt0)1 preserve the shape ; lay the shoulder in a baking 
or l 4 amb dish and surround the joint with mashed pota- 
a la Polo- toes ; mince the meat cut off very fine, chop up an 
)iaise. onion, put it into a stewpan ivith a little butter, 
and fry a light brown, add a table-spoonful of 
arrowroot, a pint of brown sauce with half tlie quantity of 
stock, boil for a few minutes, add the minced meat, season 
with salt and some mushroom catsup, then add the beaten 
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yolks of a couple of eggs, stir the whole well; when the 
eggs have set, put it over the shoulder, and egg it well, 
sprinkle’ with bread-crumbs and bake it in a moderate oven. 
Salamander a light brown, and serve with a little seasoned 
gravy round it. 

Ohs .—A cold saddle may be dressed in the same way, 
only when cutting olf the meat, leave the flaps entire to 
preserve the shape. 

Braize the whole breast; when it is done take 
Breast out the smnll bones, flatten it between two dishes, 

with and let it cool; next cut it into the size of small 

(jreen chops, and warm it in some of the liquor in 

pens and which tiic breast has been braized ; lastly, drain 

hrown and glaze and cover it with the peas in the fol- 

Sauce, lowing manner : 'Fakcj some very fine peas, which 

prepare (see French fashion) with a little fresh 
butter; drain them ; then simmer tlumi over a very slow 
fire with a small slice of ham, and a bunch of parsley and 
green onions ; when they are nearly done, take out the ham, 
parsley, and onions; finish dressing them with two spoon¬ 
fuls of espagnole and a little sugar; cover the meat with 
this. If you have no espagnole, put a tea-spoonful of flour 
with the peas ; moisten with some of the li(|Uor which has 
braized the breast of lamb or mutton ; reduce it, and season 
Avith salt and pci)per. 

Leg of Boil your leg of lamb cither in a cloth or 

Lamb d paste ; when ready dress it ov(‘r with a pur 6 c 
la Palestine rather thicker than usual of Jerusalem artichokes. 

Ohs .—A boiled leg may also be dressed with a puree of 
turnips or spinacli. 

Foreepiarter lloast your lamb, witli a paper over it, have 
of Lamb ready a sauce prei)ared with the green tops of 
auxpmints asparagus, pour it round the lamb, and serve 
d'^asperges. hot. 
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Take a breast of lamb, which braize as above ; 
Breast, stew the peas also in the same manner, but instead 
with peas of using cspagnole you must use some tournee 
and white or else a small bit of butter, and a tea-spoonful 
Sauce, of flour will answer the same purpose; moisten 
with broth only. Thicken the sauce with the 
yolks of two eggs to give a white appearance. 

Fry it plain, or dip it in an egg well beaten 
To fry on a plate, and strew some fine stale bread- 
(I hreast. crumbs over it; garnish with crisp parsley, and 
serve with grill sauce. 

First boil it; score it in chequers about an 
Shoulder, inch square ; rub it over with the yolk of an 
grilled, egg, pepper and salt; strew it with bread-crumbs 
and dried parsley, or sweet herbs; broil it over 
a clear fire till it is a nice light brown colour ; send up some 
gravy with it, or make a sauce for it of flour and water well 
mixed together, with an ounce of fresh butter, a table-spoon¬ 
ful of mushroom or walnut catsup, and the juice of half a 
hmion or lime. 

Take as many mutton or lamb chops as you 
Hotch please ; cut off the fat; prepare carrots, turnips, 

potch, onions, green peas, celery, lettuce, in fact any 

vegetable's (pepper and salt); cut into small 
slices ; place a layer of chops first in the stewpan ; cover 
witli the mixed vegetables ; put on another layer of chops, 
and so on until the whole is added; then cover with water, 
and let it simmer for two or three hours gently. The ve¬ 
getables must be very well cooked, but not dissolved. 

Mince the lean of cold lamb or veal very fine; 
Fricandel- soak a large slice of crumb of bread in boiling 
Ians. milk ; mash it and mix with it the minced meat. 
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a beaten egg, some boiled chopped parsley and thyme, a 
little grated lemon peel, pepper and salt; make it into small 
flat cakes, and fry them in butter or ghee ; serve up dry or 
with a little rich gravy. 

Select them of a large size and very white; 
Sweetbread pare the sinews and the fat; throw the sweet- 
d la breads into warm water and let them disgorge 
Dreux. the blood, and make them as white as possible ; 

blanch them thoroughly, which is known by 
their becoming quite firm under your fingers; as long as you 
feel a softness in them, they are not blanched through. Then 
set them to cool in cold water; lard them with ham chequer¬ 
like, very close to the level of the sweetbread ; put the 
sweetbreads between layers of bacon, and stew them three- 
quarters of an hour ; next drain and glaze them, and serve 
up either with veloute sauce or cspagnole. 

Blanch Ithem and put them a little while into 
LamVs cold water; then put them into a stewpan with 

sweet- a ladleful of broth, some pepper and salt, a 

breads, small bunch of onions, and a blade of mace ; 

stir in a bit of butter and flour, and stew half 
an hour. Have ready the yolks of two or three eggs well 
beaten in cream with a little minced parsley, and a few 
grates of nutmeg ; put in some boiled asparagus-tops to the 
other things ; do not let it boil after the cream is in, but 
make it hot and stir it well all the while; take great care it 
does not curdle. Young French beans or peas may be 
added ; first boil of a beautiful green. 

Take any part of the forequarter or loin; cut 
Lamb or it into slices and season as fowl or veal pie, or 
Kid pie. simply with mushrooms, spices, and sweet herbs; 

artichoke bottoms and hard boiled eggs may be 


added. 
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Skin and wash, then dry and flour them; fry 
Fricasseed of a light brown in ghee or butter; lay them on 
LamFs a sieve before the fire till you have made the 
sccrats» folloMung sauce; thicken almost half a pint of 
veal gravy with a bit of flour and butter, and 
then add to it a slice of lemon, a large spoonful of mush¬ 
room ketchup, a tea-spoonful of lemon pickle, a grate of 
nutmeg and the yolk of an egg beaten well in two large 
spoonfuls of thick cream; j:)ut this over the fire and stir it 
well till it is hot and looks white; do not let it boil, or it 
will curdle; then put with it the fry, and shake it about over 
the fire for a minute or two; serve in a very hot dish. 

PORK. 

If young, the skin of pork is thin, and the lean breaks 
with a pinch under the finger. If the skin is hard and 
thick, it is old ; thougli the old is the best for hams. When 
fresh the meat is smooth and dry; if soft and spotted it is 
tainted ; the fat should be clear and of a whitish colour, free 
from kernels, as in such a sttite it is unwholesome. 

When the skin is left on the joint which is to 
rork to be roastt'd, score it across in narrow stripes, or 

roast. in diamonds about a ([iiarter of an inch apart, 

before it is put to the fire; rub a little sweet oil 
or ghee over the skin, particularly if the meat be not very 
fat, this makes the crackling crisp and brown, and is the best 
way of presenting its blistering, which is always the case if 
put too near the fire. I’ork may be stuffed with sage and 
onions, as fm* ducks. Joints from which the fat has been 
pared udll reepiire less roasting than those on which the skin 
is retained. Brown gravy, apple, tamarind, or tomata sauce 
are the usual accompaniments to all roasts of pork, except a 
sucking pig, which is served with currant jelly, prune sauce 
or bread sauce with currants in it. 
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Wash it well from the pickle, and scrape it as 
To boil a clean as possible; simmer it slowly, it must have 
leg of half an hour to the pound. Skim the pot very 
pickled carefully, and when you take the meat up, scrape 
Pork. and trim it well; if it is to be served with the 
skin, score it in diamonds or dice, and take out 
every other square ; glaze or sift over fine sugar, and set it 
in an oven, or glaze it with a salamander; serve with peas 
pudding. A hand, or any other piece of pickled pork is 
served in the same way. If not done enough it is uneatable ; 
if too much, it loses its colour and flavour. 

To pickle. Sec receipt for beef, hams, &:c. 

Trim the loin, remove the skin, and cover it 
Lorn or with paper; previous to roasting chop up six 
neck of large onions, put them into a stewpan with two 
Pork d la table-spoonfuls of butter; place it over the fire ; 
Pour- when tender add a table-spoonful of flour or 
gingnote. arrowroot, with a ladleful of brown sauce ; mix 
and boil the whole avcII, then add a tea-spoonful 
of chopped sage, some sugar and salt, stir in the beaten yolks 
of four eggs, when set remove immediately from the fire. 
Then spread it over the pork half an inch thick, place it in 
tbe oven for a few minutes, and brown with a salamander, 
serve with a sauce prepared as follows : Brown sauce half a 
pint, consomme four table-spoonfuls, one of sage, two of 
mushroom catsup, a tea-spoonful of chilli vinegar, a little 
sugar and salt. 


Cut the chops about half an inch thick; trim 
Pork chops, them neatly; put a fryingpan on the fire with a 
bit of butter; as soon as it is hot put in your 
chops, turning them often till brown all over. They will be 
done enough in about fifteen minutes; season with a little 
finely minced onion, powdered sage, pepper and salt. 
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Prepare the chops as the last receipt, dip them 
Another into a beaten egg, and strew over them bread- 

way. crumbs, finely minced onions, powdered sage, 

pepper and salt, and fry in a little butter or ghee, 
and lay them upon a sieve near the fire to drain. 

As soon as it is killed, dip it into cold water 
To scald a for a few minutes ; then rub it over with finely 
sucking pounded resin, and plunge it into scalding water 
Pig. for a minute ; take it out, lay it on a board, and 
scrape off all the hair; if any remains, that part 
must be dipped in again; when clean wash it well in warm 
water, and then in cold several times. Take off the feet at 
the first joint; slit open the belly ; take out the liver, heart, 
and entrails ; wash the pig thoroughly in cold water ; dry it 
and fold it in a cloth; the sooner after this that it is roasted 
the better. 


Stuff' the belly with son?o bread, chopped sage 
To roast, leaves, butter, an egg, salt and pepper, and sew 
it up; skewer the legs back, and lay it near a 
brisk fire until thoroughly dry ; as it becomes warm, rub it 
with some butter in a cloth all over ; then dredge it well 
with flour, and when roasted, scrape the flour off, and rub 
it again with the buttered cloth; lay it on a very hot dish, 
and cut it up ; mash the brains with a little gravy, and some 
of the stuffing, and serve in a sauce-boat. 

Ohs .—The plain way of sending a roasted pig to table is 
simply with a lime in the mouth, accompanied with currant, 
prunes, apple, sweet tamarind sauce, or bread sauce with 
currants in it. 


Prepare the pig exactly as for roasting; lay it 
Baked. in a dish, and brush it all over in every part with 
the white of an egg well beaten, and put it in 
the oven to bake; wlieii it will be nicely crisped. 
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Wash, separate, and clean very thoroughly a 
Brawny to large boar or pig’s head, feet, and cars \ lay them 
collar, into a good brine for twelve hours or more, with 
a little saltpetre. To make the collar larger 
boil two ox heels with the head, feet, and ears, until all the 
bones can easily be taken out; then lay the head flat, and 
the feet and small pieces into the middle; roll it together 
while hot, and press it with a heavy weight until it becomes 
cold. Boil for half an hour in as much of the liquor as will 
cover the brawn, a handful of salt, one ounce of black and 
white pepper, mixed, and one or two bay leaves; when cold 
pour it over the brawn. 

Obs ,—In India you are necessitated to omit the bay leaves; 
a few peach leaves may be substituted. 

Take the blade-bone out of the shoulder of a 
Mock pig, and boil it gently two hours or more, accor- 
Brawn, ding to th? age of the animal. When it is cold, 
season it very highly with black pepper, cayenne, 
salt, a very little allspice, minced onion, and thyme; let it 
lie a night in this seasoning; the following day make a 
savoury force-meat of pounded veal, ham, beef suet, minced 
parsley, thyme and an onion, a little lemon peel, salt, nut- 
meg, pepper and cayenne; bind it with an egg, beaten, and 
stuff where the bone has been taken out; put it into a deep 
pan, with the brown side downwards, and lay underneath 
some twigs or sticks to keep it from sticking to the bottom. 
Pour in a bottle of beer, and put it into the oven; when 
nearly done, take it out and clear oft‘ all the fat; add a bottle 
of Madeira or other white wine, and two table-spoonfuls of 
lemon juice; return it to the oven, and bake it until it 
becomes as tender as a jelly. 

Obs ,—If the boar is an old one, it will require to be baked 
six or seven hours. This is eaten hot. 
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Take the bones out of the head that has been 
Braivn of half cooked in a braise of half vinegar and half 

Calf*8 water, with a suflicicnt quantity of spices, sweet 

head, herbs, and two cloves of garlic ; let it cool; put 

in two calf’s and one cow’s heel that have been 
boiled until tlic bones can be easily removed; dredge all 
equally over with fine salt; roll hard and bind it well with a 
cloth or roller tied round with tape, and simmer it very 
slowly from three to four hours ; it must not boil. Keep it 
in souse made of the liquor, vinegar, lime, or lemon juice, 
some chillies or cayenne, with black pepper whole, and a 
suflicicncy of salt; give this a boil up, and pour over it. 

A ham requires to be well soaked, and very 
Ham, to gently stewed ; if it is suffered to boil up no 

hoil. simmering after will be able to recover it. It is 

‘ best soaked in lukewarm water, and if very dry, 
should remain in it at least twelve hours; when it is suffi¬ 
ciently soaked, trim it very clean ; pt>t it into plenty of cold 
water, and remove the scum. A ham of a middling size, of 
about lift('en pounds, will take from four to five hours, and 
if to be eaten cold, will be all the better for a little longer 
boiling ; when done, remove the skin, and dust it well over 
with grated crust of bread, or glaze it; some cooks stick 
cloves over it. The knuckhi shoidd be ornamented with a 
frill of white iiaper. 

Put a (quantity of suet into the pan in which 
Ham, to the ham is baked, and cover the top with a 

hake, coarse paste; the gravy in the dish, when the 

ham is properly baked, will be a thick jelly, and 
serve to flavour stock or soups, or may be converted into 
essence of ham. 

Ham may be broiled on a gridiron over a 
Broiled clear fire, or toasted with a fork, taking care to 
11am. slice it the same thickness in every part. 
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Make a good rich stock, season it well with 
Ham mace, salt, pepper and sugar, thicken it with 

Pasty y animal jelly, isinglass or arrowroot; border your 
Meat or dish with paste, dip sippets nicely prepared into 
Fish. well seasoned gravy, or cream, according to 
whether you use meat or fish; if made of game, 
dip them into a gravy witli wine, lime juice and sugar, lay 
the bottom over with slices of ham and veal or fowl, game 
or venison, or fish with any force-meat balls to correspond, 
put in slices of marrow dipped in yolks of eggs well 
seasoned, sprinkle in a little lemon or citron peel with sugar, 
and pour in some of the prepared stock, and the remainder 
over the whole, bake and eat it cold. 

Cut a pound of the lean of cold boiled ham 
Potted or tongue, and pound it in a mortar with a 
Ham or cpiartcr of a pound of fat or with fresh butter 
Tongue, (in the proportion of about two ounces to a 
pound), till it is a fine pasU^ (season it by degrees 
with a little pounded mace or allspice); press it close down 
ill pots, and cover it with clarified beef suet, a quarter of 
an inch thick; let it stand in a cool place ; send it uj) in the 
pot, or cut out in thin slices ; it is excellent for sandwiches. 

Dry your meat thoroughly; rub it well with 
Bacon, to equal parts of salt and saltpetre finely pounded, 
cure dry, and cover with a board and heavy weights, in a 
cool place ; in twelve hours remove the weights, 
and rub each piece separately and tlioroughly with dry salt, 
repeating the same daily; sugar and limes may be added: 
the proportion of sugar being about two ounces to a pound 
of salt, with four limes. If the weather is cool, the meat 
should be turned and rubbed for ten or twelve days longer; 
when sufficiently salted, dry it v/ell, and hang it up to 
smoke for ten days more. 
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Obs, —The best method of smoking meat in India, is with 
green mangoc wood. 

Cover the quantity of bacon you please to 
Bacon, to dress with cold water; let it boil gently three 
boil, quarters of an hour, if for one pound, and allow 
a quarter or more for every other. Take it up ; 
scrape the underside well, and cut or peel off the rind, grate 
a crust of bread over the top, as directed for ham, and put 
it before the fire for a few minutes. It must not be kept 
there too long, or it will spoil. 

Obs» —Bacon is sometimes so salt as to require soaking for a 
couple of hours before being dressed; all the rusty and smoked 
parts should be then cleaned off, and the underside scraped 
as clean as possible. A couple of pounds is sufficient to 
serve up for ten or twelve persons. 

To preserve Wrap the bacon round with new hay bands, 
from rusting, and hang in a safe place from vermin. 

Bacon may be fried or broiled on a gridiron 
Bacon, over a clear fire, or toasted with a fork, cutting 
slices it into slices (after it has been dressed) about a 

fried, fourth of an inch thick; grate some crumbs of 

bread over it on both sides, and grill or toast 
the same. They are an agreeable accompaniment to poached 
or fried eggs. 


Windsor beans should be served young and 
Beans and fresh gathered; boil them in salt and water; when 
Bacon, done, drain them, and lay the bacon over the 
beans without any sauce ; the bacon should be 
nicely boiled. Send up separately in a sauce-boat chopped 
parsley in melted butter. 

Ohs, —Beans are likewise an excellent garnish to a ham ; 
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serve them plain round it. Duffiii beans are a very good 
substitute for Windsor, only they require the skins to be 
taken off before boiling. 

After having nicely stewed the peas, cut the 
Bacon and bacon into pieces an inch square, or any othc'r 
Peas. fanciful shape; lay them in water for half an 
hour to take off the briny taste ; then fry them 
of a fine colour, and drain all the grease; then stew the 
bacon with the peas for a few seconds. 

Cut the bacon very nicely, and fry it of a 
Bacon and light brown colour ; dish it on a hot plate ; wipe 
Eggs, tlie fryingpan very clean, and let it be hot 
enough not to allow the eggs to spread; lay 
them in gently; lift the pan, as the least burning gives 
tlunn an unpleasant taste: dish the eggs over the bacon, and 
garnish with crisped parsley. 

Put a thin slice of bacon at the bottom of a 
Pdittoes, stewpan, with some broth, a blade of mace, a 
few peppercorns, and a bit of thyme; boil the 
feet till they are quite tender. This will take full twenty 
minutes, the heart, liver and lights will be done in half the 
time ; when they arc to be taken out and minced fine. Put 
them all together into a stewpan with some gravy; thicken 
it with some butter rolled in flour; season it with a little 
pepper and salt, and set it over a gentle fire to simmer for 
five minutes, frequently shaking them about. Have ready a 
thin slice of bread toasted very lightly, divide it into 
sippets, and lay them round the dish; pour the mince and 
sauce into the middle of it, split the feet, and lay them 
round it. 

Ohs ,—Petittoes are sometimes broiled dipped in batter, 
i fried a light brown. 
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Take a pound of beef suet, a pound of pork, 
Bologna a pound of bacon fat and lean, and a pound of 
Sausages, beef and veal; cut very small; take a handful 
of sage-leaves chopped very fine with other 
sweet herbs ; season pretty high with pepper and salt; take 
a large well cleaned gut and fill it; set on a saucepan 
of water, and when it boils put it in, first pricking it to 
prevent its bursting ; boil it an hour. 

Mince six pounds of rump of beef very fine 
Another, and two of bacon ; pound them; mix with it six 
or eight cloves of garlic, and season high with 
spice, black pepper and salt; fill into large well cleaned 
skins; tie them in nine inch lengths; hang them in the 
smoke. They should be boiled and eaten cold. 

Mince bacon, veal, pork and suet, of each one 
Another, pound, two ounces of sage, and one of basil; 

season Avith three cloves of garlic to each pound; 
add herbs, such as thyme and parsley, allspice, nutmeg and 
salt; pound them very fine, and fill into large skins nine 
inches long. The meat may be prepared a day or two 
before, with a little saltpetre, salt, and brown sugar; boil, 
and hang them in smoke, and cat them cold. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR POULTRY AND 
GAME. 

It is the common practice with cooks in this country, whcji 
j)rcparing poultry for table, to partially cut the throat of the 
bird, throwing it on the ground to flutter and die; this 
renders it tough. When fowls cannot be kept a sufficient 
time, and arc required for immediate use, cutting off the 
licad at one stroke, and causing sudden death will, if the 
bird is not an old one, render it as tende r as if kept for 
several days. The next process is the cleaning ; and as the 
feathers are seldom plucked off, being of no value, and time 
generally the principal object, the bird is dipped in scald¬ 
ing water, and the feathers at once stripped off; after which 
it must be dried and drawn ; the inside removed at the vent, 
taking care not to injure the gall bladder, as it taints every 
part it touches, and which no washing will remove. 

Guinea fowls, as well as other poultry which require to 
be sent to table with their heads turned under the wing, 
must have them sewn on again, if killed as above rccom- 
incndcd. Ducks and pigeons may be dressed as soon as 
killed ; the latter require their crops to be very carefully 
washed and cleaned. 

A quick and clear fire is necessary for roasting poultry; 
wild fowl should be nicely browned, but not overdone, other¬ 
wise th(' flavour will be destroyed. They, as well as tame 
poultry, reiiuire to be continually basted, and sent to table 
properly frothed. 

t 2 
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Are larded and stuffed as poultry, and roasted 
Guinea in the same manner, only they require less doing; 

Fowls the head must be turned under the wing like* a 
pheasant; when boiled, they are dressed as fowls. 

After the fowl has been drawn and singed, wipe 
To hone it inside and out with a clean cloth, but do not 
a Fowl or wash it; take off* the head; cut through the skin 
Turkey all round the first joints of the legs, and pull 
toiihout them from the fowl to draw out the large ten- 
opening it. dons, liaise the ffesh first from the lower jiart 
of the back bone, and a little also from the end 
of the breast bone, if necessary; work the knife gradually 
to the socket of the thigh with the point; detach the joint 
from it; take the end of the bone firmly into the lingers, 
and cut the ffesh clean from it down to the next joint, round 
which pass the point of the knife carefully, and when the 
skin is loosened from it in every part, cut round the next 
bone, keeping the edge of the knife close to it until the whole 
of the leg is d nc. llcinove the bones of the other leg in 
the same manner ; then detach the flesh from the back and 
breast bone, sufficiently to enable you to reach the upper 
joints of the wings—proceed with these as >vith the legs, but 
be especially careful not to pierce the skin of the second 
joint; it is usual to leave the pinions unboned, in order to 
give more easily its natural form to the fowl when it is dressed. 
The merry-thought and neck bones may now easily be cut 
away, the back and side bones taken out without being 
divided, and the breast bone separated carefully from the 
flesh (which, as the work progresses, must be turned back 
from the bones upon the fowl until it is completely inside 
out). After the one remaining bone is removed, draw the 
wings and legs back to their ^noper form, and turn the fowl 
the right side outwards. 

A turkey is boned exactly in the same manner, but as it 
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requires a very large proportion of force-meat to fill it en¬ 
tirely, the legs and wings arc sometimes drawn into the body 
to diminish the expense of this. If very securely trussed 
and sewn, the bird may be cither boiled or stewed in rich 
gravy, as well as roasted, after being boned and forced. 

First carve them entirely into joints; then re- 
To hone move the bones, beginning with the legs and 
Fowls for wings at the head of the largest bone ; hold this 
fricasscesy with the fingers, and work the knife as directed 
CKrt'tcs, ill the receipt above. The remainder of the bird 
and pies, is too easily done to require any instructions. 

Turn the underside of the mutton upwards, 
To hone a mid with a sharp knife cut through the middle 
<>f from the knuckle to the first joint, 

Mutton mid raise it from the fiesh on the side along which 
and force, the bone runs until the knife is just above it; 

then cut tfirough the llesh down to the bone ; 
work the knife round it in every part till you reach the 
socket; next remove the flat bone from the large end of the 
joint and pass the knife freely round the remaining one, as 
it is not iK'cdful to take it out; clear off’ the meat when you 
again reach the middle joint; loosen the skin round it with 
great care, and the two bones can then be drawn out with¬ 
out b('ing divided. This being done, fill the cavities with 
the force-ni('at, adding to it a sonicwliat high seasoning of 
eschalot, garlic and onion; or cut out with the bone nearly 
a pound of the inside of the mutton; chop it line with six 
ounces of delicate striped bacon, and mix with it, thoroughly, 
three quarters of an ounce of parsley and half as much thyme 
and winter savory, all minced extremely small, a half tea- 
spoonful of pepper (or a third as much of cayenne), the 
same of mace, salt, and nutmeg, and either the grated rind 
of a small lemon or four eschalots finely shred. When the 
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lower part of the leg is filled, sew the skin neatly together 
where it has been cut open, and tic the knuckle round 
tightly, to prevent the escape of the gravy. Replace the 
flat bone at the large end, and with a long needle and twine 
draw the edges of the meat together over it. If it can be 
done conveniently, it is better to roast the mutton thus 
prepared in a cradle spit, or upon a hanging or bottle- 
jack with the knuckle downwards. Place it at first far 
from the fire, and keep [it constantly basted ; it will re¬ 
quire nearly or quite three hours roasting. Remove the 
twine before it is served, and send it very hot to table with 
some rich lemon gravy. 

Spread a clean cloth upon a table or dresser. 
To hone a and lay the joint flat upon it with the skin down- 
Shoulder wards ; with a sharp knife cut off the flesh from 
of Veal, the inner side nearly down to the blade-bone, of 
Mutton, which detach the edges first: then work the knife 
or Lamb, under it, keeping it always close to the bone, and 
using all possible precaution not to pierce the 
outer skin. When it is in every part separated from the 
flesh, loosen it from the socket with the point of the knife, 
and remove it \ or without dividing the two bones, cut round 
the joint until it is freed entirely from the meat, and proceed 
to detach the second bone; that of the knuckle is frequently 
left in, but for some dishes it is necessary to take it out; in 
doing this, be careful not to tear the skin. A most excellent 
grill may be made by leaving sufficient meat for it upon the 
bones of a shoulder of nnitton, when they are removed from 
the joint; it will be found very superior to the broiled blade- 
bone of a roast shoulder, which is so much esteemed by many 
people. 

To remove the back-bone, clear from it first 
To hone a the flesh in the inside ; lay this back to the right 
Hare. and left from the centre of the bone to the tips; 

then work the knife on the upper side quite to 
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the spine, and when the whole is detached except the skin, 
which adheres to this, separate the bone at the first joint 
from the neck-bone or ribs (wc know not how more correctly 
to describe it), and pass the knife with caution under the 
skin down the middle of the back. The directions for boning 
the thighs of a fowl will answer equally for a hare, and we 
therefore refer the reader to them.” 

To acquire this art, it is necessary that the 
Larding, beginner should first see the process performed, 
after which practice alone will lead to success. 
The instruments necessary are pins of various sizes, made 
for the purpose; one end like large tweezers holds the sub¬ 
stance to be introduced, the other is sharp for puncturing the 
fowl or meat; however, if the person is unacquainted with 
the art, it is better left undone ; for unless the meat be nicely 
and equally covered, its appearance is totally spoilt and 
unfit for the table. Ham, bacon, oysters, anchovies, truffles, 
morels, mushrooms, pjj,rsley, lemon peel, almonds, nuts, &c., 
are all used. Bacon for this purpose should be cured with¬ 
out saltpetre, otherwise it turns veal or poultry red ; the 
firmest is the most proper for larding. 

Is either a roast or boiled turkey with the 
Alderman accompaniment of sausages around the dish, and 
in chains which may be made of pork, ham, or beef, and 
oysters. 

Take a hen or fine young cock; clean and 
Turkey boil- truss it nicely ; wrap it up in layers of bacon in 
ed, with a cloth ; then boil it in plain water with a little 
celery salt, butter, and lemon juice ; drain it and cover 

sauce. it over with celery or oyster sauce. A small hen 

bird boils better than the larger sort, and may be 
stuffed in a variety of ways with herbs, like veal stuffing* 
sausage-meat or bacon, and served with white sauce, or the 
above. 
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Fill the body of the turkey with oysters, and 
Boiled hy let it boil by steam without any water; when 
steam, sufficiently done take it up ; strain the gravy 
that will be found in the pan, and which, when 
cold, will be a fine jelly ; thicken it with a little flour ; add 
the liquor of the oysters intended for sauce, also stewed, and 
warm the oysters up in it. 

A roast turkey may be stuffed in various ways : 
Roasted a veal stuffing being the most common. When 
Turkey, you first put a turkcjy down to roast, dredge it 
with hour; then put about an ounce of butter 
into a basting ladle, and as it melts, baste the bird therewith ; 
keep it at a distance from the fire for the lirst half-hour, that 
it may warm gradually ; then put it nearer, and when it is 
plum])ed up, and tin? steam draws in towards the fire, it is 
nearly done ; then dredge it lightly with flour, and put a bit 
of butter into your basting ladle, and as it melts baste the 
turkey with it ; this will raise a finer*^froth than can be pro¬ 
duced by using the fat out of the pan. A very large turkey 
will recpiirc about three hours to roast thoroughly; a mid¬ 
dling sized one, of eight or ten pounds (which is far nicer 
eating than the very large one), about two hours ; a small 
one may be done in an liour and a half. Turkey })oults 
should be trussed with their legs twisted under like a duck, 
and the head under the wing like a pheasant. 

Clean thefoAvl nicely ; mix a little butter with 
Roast lime juice, pepper, and salt, and put into the 

Fowl, inside ; cut off or turn up the rump ; fix it to the 

spit by skewers, and cover with paper ; when 
nearly done, unpaper, froth, and give it a nice brown. 
Fowls may be stuifed with a farce and larded, or the bodies 
filled with a ragout of mushrooms, or oysters, served with 
bread, egg, or any other sauce ; a large fowl will take from 
a half to three quarters of an hour roasting. 
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Obs. —A turkey or largo fowl may be boned and shifted 
with a farce of sausage-meat, but so prepared takes a much 
longer time roasting, and must at first be placed at a distance 
from the fire. 

Fowls, when to be boiled, should be soaked an 
Fowl, to hour or two in milk and water; then truss and 

boil. fiour them well ; tie them in a cloth; put them 

in cold water, and let them simmer gently, re¬ 
moving all the scum that rises; keep the saucepan closed, 
and boil from twenty to twenty-five minutes. They may be 
served with sauce of oysters, shell-fish, mushrooms, liver, 
egg, parsley, celery, and any other vegetable. A spiced 
rice-pudding may be put in the inside, but the vent and 
neck must be well secured previous to being boiled. 

Skin a cold chicken, fowl, or turkey; take oft* 
Fold or the filh.'ts from the breasts and put them into a 
Tiirkaij stew^ian with the rest of the white meat and 
pulled, wings, side bones, and merry-thought; add a 
pint of broth, a large blade of mace, pounded, a 
shalot, minced fine, the juice of half a lemon, and a roll of 
the peel, some salt, and a few grains of cayenne ; thicken it 
with fiour and butter, and let it simmer for two or three 
minutes till the meat is warm. In the meantime score the 
legs and rump, powder them with pepper and salt, broil them 
nicely brown, and lay them on or round your pulled chicken. 

Obs. —Three table-spoonfuls of good cream, or the beaten 
yolks of a couple of eggs, will be a great improvement to it. 

Cut into slices a couple of onions, a head of 
Braised celery, one carrot, and a turnip, with some pars- 
roast Tar- ley and three or four peach-leaves ; lay three 
key, Ca- sheets of paper on the table, spread the vege- 
pon or tables over, and moisten them with sweet oil. 
Fowl, Have the bird trussed as for boiling, cover the 
breast with thin slices of bacon, lay the back of 
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the bird on the vegetables, slice some limes, which cover the 
breast with to preserve its colour, tic the paper round with 
string, spit it carefully, and roast before a clear fire; before 
so doing moisten the paper well with fine ghee to prevent 
its burning, and set the bird a moderate distance from the 
fire: it will take three hours to roast. 

Empty and clean a fine fowl, and be par- 
Turkish ticular in washing the inside of it with very hot 

Fowl, water; if you leave any blood in it the rice will 

be full of scum. Your rice having boiled a 
sufficient time in rich consomm4 (stock broth), season it 
with salt, and introduce some into the body of the fowl, 
which you next roast, well wrapped up in layers of bacon 
and in paper ; it requires an hour to have it sufficiently 
done. Send it up with rice round the fowl, the same as you 
have used to put inside, only add to it two spoonfuls of very 
good bechamel, well seasoned; do not let it be too thin, and 
pour a little vcloute over the fowl, ^fakc particular care to 
keep the fowl white. 

Prepare and truss the fowls; let them boil; 
Fricassee skim and simmer in a vegetable braise seasoned 
of Folds, with mac(’, lemon, zest, white pepper, salt, 
onion, and carrot; if it is a small chicken, twelve 
or fifteen minutes will do it, as it should rather be tender 
than overdone. Take it up and strain the stock; add a 
piece of butter rolled in rice or fine wheat flour; cook and 
work it till quite smooth; when properly cooked, cut up 
and put in the chicken and let it warm with a cupful of rich 
cream, but do not let it boil ; when ready to dish put in a . 
suflicient quantity of yolks of eggs; to finish the thickening, 
cooked mushrooms, oysters, or any nice vegetable may be 
added, and a little lemon juice. If it requires more rich¬ 
ness, put in a small bit of butter; garnish with slices of 
lemon. 
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Cut up the fowl into eight or nine pieces, 
Another, put them into a stewpan and cover with water, 

add seasoning of salt, pepper, parsley and a 
blade of mace, boil for twenty minutes, then remove the 
fowl, strain the gravy through a napkin into a basin, dress 
the slices of fowl, put them into a stewpan with two spoon¬ 
fuls of butter rolled in flour, add the stock and keep stirring 
it till it boils, skim it well, then add a few button onions or 
a handful of mushrooms, let it simmer till the onions are 
tender, then add the yolks of two eggs, beat up in four table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream or milk, shake it well over the fire, hut 
do not let it boil, dress the slices on your dish and pour the 
sauce over them. 

Mince finely the white meat of a fowl, and 
Rissoles of some vcloute reduced, or bechamel; season it 
Fowl. highly, and add, if you please, a little curry 
powder; then let it cool; when cold, divide 
into small balls and *wrap them up in paste ; fry and serve 
with fried parsley, or bake them in a quick oven. 

Cut the meat of a fowl or chicken into small 
Croquettes pieces, and season it well; put them into some 
of Fowl, bechamel, and let them cool; then form into 
oblong balls, and dip them into a beaten egg or 
very light batter, and then into crumbs of bread; fry them 
of a light brown, and serve with crisp parsley. 

Ohs ,—They may be made with any white meat, rabbits, 
poultry, sweetbread, or game. 

Mince some mushrooms ; cook them in butter. 
Mince sweet herbs, macc, white pepper, lemon, zest. 

Fowl, salt, and a little cream i when all is well cooked, 

take out the sweet herbs, and put in the mince 
just to warm, with a little lemon juice; garnish with slices 
of lemon, or dish in a vol-au-vcnt, croustade, rice border, or 
mashed potatoes. 
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Cut the livers all of one size—the lobes o 
Khuhah calves ; or lambs’ livers answer very well— 
Liver allow three oysters for every liver ; season them 
tvith well in sweet herbs, spices, and salt; diji them 
Oijsters in yolks of e^i^s, and roll them in crumbs with 
or the other ingredients; tlua^ad them upon silver 
(/rmjjisli. skewers, and broil tln'in in a buttered paper, or 
ill a case ; serve them witli buttered gravy and 
lemon juice ; garnish with slices of lemon. 

If crayfish are usc'd, put a little bit of anchovy in the 
claws of each, and thread them at a proper distance with 
the other meat, as livers take very little cooking. They are 
equally well done roasted on a bird-jack wc^ll basted ; the 
crayfish arc the better for being crisped in the oven and 
well basted before they arc put on the skewers. The large 
claws and noses must be pared and the tail shell may be 
taken off. 


Prepare them as for bofling ; lard or not; mix 
I hwh with nearly half a pound of butter with mace, lemon, 
Oi/stcrs, zest, and salt, and put it into the fowls ; tic them 
close, that the butter may not escape; cover a 
])an with bacon and braising ingredients ; put in the fowl ; 
])re])are in the meantime five or six dozens of oysters in a 
nice sauce, and disli tlnun over it, garnished with sliced 
onions and oysters, fried in butter, 

OIjs. —Poultry may always be larded excepting for boiling; 
if braised, the braise ought never to touch the lard as it 
w ill make it fall. 

Cut them into joints; put the trimmings intov 
Hashed a stew’pan, wdth a quart of the broth tlu y were 
Game or boiled in, and a large onion cut in four ; let it 
llahhit. boil half an hour ; strain it through a sieve ; 

then put tw^o table-spoonfuls of flour in a basin, 
and mix it well by degrees with the hot broth ; set it on the 
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fire to boil up; then strain it through a fine sieve; wash 
out the stewpan; lay the fowl in it, and pour the gravy on it 
(throiigli a sieve); set it by the side of the fire to simmer very 
gently (it must not boil) for fifteen minutes; five minutes 
before you serve it up, cut the stulGiig in slices and put it in 
to warm; then take it out and lay it round the edge of the 
dish and put the fowl in the middle ; carefully skim the fat 
off the gravy; then shake it round well in the stewpan, and 
pour it on the hash. 

Obs .—You may garnish the dish with bread sippets 
lightly toasted. 

Take a large fowl or a couple of fine chickens, 
Fold or boiled or roasted, cut the meat ofi’ from the 
Chicken bones in small slices, have two or three sticks 
Salad, of white celery and cut them into slices an inch 
long, mix both together, cover it over and set it 
on one side whilst you prepare the sauce. Break down the 
yolks of five hard-boiled eggs with the back of a spoon 
into a smooth paste, add a large spoonful of made mustard 
with some salt, mix this together with four or five spoonfuls 
of vinegar, and lastly by degrees two table-sj^oonfuls of 
sweet oil or cream, stir the whole for some time until the 
dressing is thoroughly mixed and smooth, when i^our it 
over the meat and celery just before serving. 

Obs ,—If cream is used and the sauce is too thick add a 
spoonful or two of water. 

Cut them in quarters; beat up an egg or two 
To dress (according to the quantity you dress) with a 
cold, little grated nutmeg and pepper and salt, some 
parsley minced fine, and a few crumbs of bread; 
mix these well together, and cover the fowl, &c., with this 
batter; boil them or put them in a Dutch oven, or have 
"eady some dripping hot in a pan, in which fry them of a 
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light brown colour; thicken a little gravy with some flour ; 
put a large spoonful of catsup to it; lay the fry in a dish 
and ])our the sauce round it. You may garnish with slices 
of lemon and toasted bread. 

To judge if an egg is fresh, put it into a large 
Eggs, re- basin of water ; if it sink immediately you may 
marks on. be sure it is good. Remember that all eggs arc 
not of the same size, and in using any quantity 
for cakes a little judgment is necessary. To preserve them 
for any time, lay them in lime and water, the consistence 
of thick cream. Hard-boiled eggs will keep well for a 
journey, only remember, while boiling, when first put into 
the water to move them about, so that the yolk may not fall 
on one side, but be as near the middle as possible in the 
wliite. Rggs will also keep if rubbed over with wax so as 
to close up the pores in the shell. 

Whenever eggs arc required for puddings, cakes, jellies, 
&c., open each separately over another basin or dish before 
adding to the rest, as one bad egg carelessly thrown amongst 
the others will spoil the whole; and always strain them after 
being beaten up. 

Pour a gallon of water over a pound of unslaked 
To preserve, lime ; stir it Vi^cll; the following day pour off the 
clear water into a jar, and put in the eggs as 
they arc laid; in this manner they will continue good for six 
months or more. 

J^cat up the yolks and whites of eight eggs 
Eggs with a little salt and pepper, until well mixed ; 

hrouilUs. then put them into a stewpan over a slow fire and 
keep constantly stirring with a wooden spoon 
that the brouilles may be quite smooth ; add a spoonful of 
consomme, or white broth, wuth whatever articles you intend 
putting into it, as truffles, mushrooms, artichokes, asparagus 
heads, broth, &c. 
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Boil hard one dozen of eggs; cut them in 
Eggs en halves and remove the yolks, which put into a 
surprise, mortar with three table* spoonfuls of butter, and 
pound well together, mixing a little cream, grated 
nutmeg, pepper, and salt, adding two raw eggs to make it 
bind ; then pare out the inside of the whites as thin as pos¬ 
sible, and fill one half with the pounded egg ; then mix some 
chopped parsley with a part only of the eggs, sufficient to 
fill the remaining whites; make a dome in a dish of the 
remainder of the pounded ingredients, and trim it all round 
with the stuffi^d eggs; then put into an oven for ten minutes, 
and serve quite hot. 

Put in cold water, and when it comes slowly 
Eggs, to to a boil they will be done enough, or put them 

boil, in boiling water and simmer slowly for two 

minutes ; take them from the fire, and put them 
into a napkin several times folded for two or three minutes, 
less or more. Boiling* quick hardens the white and cracks 
the shell; if an egg is only half covered with water and 
boiled quick, the yolk is too much done on one side and too 
little on the other, and gives it an addled appearance, or if 
the egg is covered with water and boiled too quick the white 
is quickly hardened while the yolk is nearly raw. 

Be sure the fryingpan is quite clean (and rc- 
Fried, member that clear dripping or lard is better than 
butter or ghee to fry eggs in) : when the fat is 
hot break two or three eggs into it; do not turn them, but 
while they are frying keep pouring some of the fat over them 
in a spoon; they will' be done enough in two or three 
minutes; if they are done nicely they will look as white and 
delicate as if they had been poached ; take them up" with a 
tin slice ; drain the fat from them, trim them neatly and send 
them up with bacon round them. 
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The beauty of a poached egg is for the yolk to 
Poached, be seen through the white, which should be only 
sufficiently hardened to form a transparent veil 
for the egg. Half fill your stewpan with clear boiling water 
from the tea-kettle and strain it; break th(j egg into a cup, 
and when the water boils remove the stewpan from the fire 
or stove and gently slip the egg into it. Let it stand till the 
white is set; then put it over a moderate fire, and as soon as 
the water boils the egg is ready ; take it up with a slice, and 
neatly round oft* the rugged edges ; send it up on a toast 
with or without butter ; the toast should be a little larger 
than the egg. 

lloil six cloves of garlic five minutes, and 
E(j<j Salad, pound them with a few capers and two an¬ 
chovies; mix them very veil with oil, salt, 
pepper, and vinegar, and dish it under hard boiled eggs, 
whole or cut in two. 

Choose sonic very fine bacon streaked with 
Egg mince, lean ; cut it into very thin slices and afterwards 
into small square pieces; throw them into a stew¬ 
pan and set it over a gentle fire that it may draw cut some of 
the fat, when as much as will freely come, lay them on a 
warm dish ; put into a stewpan a ladleful of ghee or lard ; set 
it on a stove; put in about a dozen small pieces of the bacon; 
then stoop the stewpan and break in an egg; manage this 
carefully and the egg will presently be done; it will be very 
round, and little dice of bacon will stick to it all over, so that 
it will make a pretty appearance. Take care the yolks do 
not harden; when the egg is thus done, lay it on a hot plate 
and do the others. 

Beat and strain ten or twelve eggs; put a 
Buttered piece of butter into a saucepan and keep turning 
Eggs. it one way till melted; put in the beaten eggs 
and stir them round with a silver spoon until 
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they become quite thick ; serve them on a dish with buttered 
toast. They may be eaten with fish, fowl, or sausages. 

To roast must be done as a capon, and served 
Chickens, with egg or bread sauce. 

Pick, wash them clean, and dry them in a 
Broiled or cloth; cut them down the back; truss the legs 
grilled and wings as for boiling ; flatten them and put 
upon a cold gridiron ; when they become a littlci 
dry put them in a plate and baste with a little butter ; strew 
a little salt and pepper over the inside, which part should be 
laid first on the gridiron; baste them and let them broil 
slowly. The livers and gizzards should be fastened under 
the wings. Serve with catsup or stewed mushrooms. 

Put into a stewpan half a pint of water, two 
Fricassee, table-spoonfuls of butter, a table-spoonful of 
flour, some salt, and white pepper; stir all to¬ 
gether until it is hot,*and add a chicken cut into joints and 
skinned, with a couple of onions minced, and a blade of 
mace; stew it for an hour, and a little before serving add the 
yolks of two eggs well beaten, with two table-spoonfuls of 
cream ; stir it in gradually, taking care it does not boil. 

Obs ,—Whenever egg and cream is added and used for a 
thickening, never let it boil or else it curdles. 

Cut a roast fowl into small squares, fry a tea- 
Bissoles de spoonful of chopped onions in half an ounce of 
Volaille, butter, but do not let them brown ; add half a 
pint of white sauce and reduce it to a proper 
thiekness, put the fowl into the sauce, season with a little 
salt, white pepper, sugar, chopped parsley, and mushrooms, 
let it boil, then add the yolks of two eggs, stir it well; when 
the eggs have set pour it on a dish to cool. 

Obs, —Add, if you like, a little ham or tongue, and use 
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this as for other rissoles, which may also be made with veal, 
sweetbreads, or game. 

Half roast a chicken or fowl; skin and peel 
To pull a off all the white meat in flakes as well as the 
Chicken, legs; break the bones, and boil them in a little 
water till the strength be drawn out; strain it, 
and when it becomes cold, skim and put it into a saucepan 
with a little mace, white pepper, and salt; add a bit of butter 
mixed with flour, and a quarter of a pint of cream or rich 
milk; then put in the meat with a little mushroom powder 
or catsup ; before serving add the squeeze of a lime. 

Cut the chicken into joints; put them into a 
Chicken in saucepan with nearly a quart of young peas, a 
Pea%, bit of butter, a small onion, and a sprig of parsley; 

moisten them with gravy, and iDut on the fire; 
dust them with a little flour, and boil them till the sauce is 
thick ; add a little salt just before scfving with a little sugar. 

Parboil, skin, and then cut up neatly two or 
Chicken three young chickens; season them with salt. 

Pic, pepper, grated nutmeg and mace mixed; put 

with them a little butter rolled in flour; lay them 
in a dish, with the livers and gizzards well seasoned, some 
force-meat balls, and a few thin slices of ham; and half a 
pint of gravy, a glass of wine, and a table-spoonful of lemon 
pickle or mushrooms, and the yolks of five hard boiled eggs, 
divided in halves ; cover with a puff paste and bake. 

Ohs ,—The chicken may be put in whole or in halves, and 
the seasoning put inside with the butter. 

Quarter two or three chickens, and simmer 
Friar's them gently in three half pints of water; add 
Chicken, a sprig or two of parsley, mace, pepper and salt; 
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beat an egg for every chicken or more, and stir them into 
the boiling broth; it must separate into flakes ; serve in a 
deep dish. 

This dish may be made of veal, rabbit, eels or other fish; 
if for an invalid, only put in the yolks of the eggs. 

Cut the chicken in quarters ; take off the skin; 
Cold rub with an egg beaten up, and cover it with 

Chicken grated bread seasoned with pepper, salt, grated 
fried. lemon peel, and chopped parsley; fry it in butter, 
thicken a little brown gravy with flour and but¬ 
ter ; add a little cayenne and mushroom catsup. 

Put in plenty of force-meat or stuffing, so as 
Capon. to plump out the fowl; when the bird is properly 
stuffed and trussed, score the gizzard, dip it 
into melted butter; let it drain, and season it with red pep¬ 
per and salt; put it under one wing, and the liver nicely 
washed under the other; cover it with buttered paper, and 
roast it a delicate brown. 

Take about six ounces or more of the white 
Chicken meat and three of ham ; chop very small; put 

Patties it into a stewpan with an ounce of butter rolled 

with in flour, two table-spoonfuls of cream and the 
Ham. same quantity of white stock, a little nutmeg, 
some cayenne pepper and salt, the juice of half 
a lime; stir it over the fire some time, taking care it does 
not burn ; it is then ready to be put in the patty paste. 

Take a roasted or boiled fowl; cut it into 
Burdwun pieces, and put them into a silver stewpan ; put 
Stem. in two ladlefuls of soup, with two dozen ancho¬ 
vies, a glass of white wine, some melted butter, 
some boiled or roasted onions, pickled oysters, and cayenne 
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pepper ; stir and let it warm through, and add a little lemon 
juice. 

When this is prepared on purpose, the fowl or chicken is 
only half roasted or boiled ; if boiled, the water or broth is 
used to make it instead of the soup. Fish may be used, and 
essence of anchovy instead of the fish. 

Mix a seer of potatoes, a little spinach or greens 
and a few onions, with pepper, salt, and a chit- 
tack of butter; bake it until it is nice and crisp 
at the top, the vegetables and onions having been 
all boiled before mixing. 

Cut a fowl in pieces; shred an onion small 
Country and fry it brown in butter ; sprinkle the fowl 
Captain, with fine salt and curry powder, and fry it brown; 

then put it into a stewpan with a pint of soup ; 
stew it slowly down to a half, and serve it with rice. 

Cut up two cold chickens as for salmi; then 
Capilotade. pour over them brown sauce, in which let them 
simmer a little, very gently; thicken with flour 
and butter, add lemon juice, then have ready sippets of 
bread fried in butter ; set these round the dish, put within 
them the limbs of the chicken, and over the latter pour the 
sauce. 

Fut into a fryingpan a little clear ghee, throw 
in two or three spoonfuls of grated bread, and 
keep stirring them constantly till of a fine yellow 
brown, and drain before the fire. 

Cut a slice of bread a quarter of an inch thick. 
Sippets. divide with a sharp knife into pieces two inches 
square; shape them into triangles or crosses 
put some ghee, butter, or very clean fat into a fryingpan; 
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when it is hot put in the sippets and fry them a delicate 
light brown, take them up and drain them well, turning 
occasionally until thoroughly crisp before the fire. 

Obs ,—If these are not delicately clean and dry, they are 
uneatable; they are always a pretty garnish, and an im¬ 
provement to most made dishes. When variety is desired, 
fry some of a pale colour and others of a darker brown. 

When a goose is well picked, singed, and 
Gooso, cleaned, make the stuffing witli about two ounces 
to roast of onion and half as much green sage; chop 
them very fine, adding four ounces (about a 
large breakfiist cupful) of stale bread-crumbs and a very 
little pe2^i)cr and salt (to this may be added half the liver, 
parboiling it first), the yolk of an egg or two, and incorpo¬ 
rating the whole well together ; stuff* the goose, do not quite 
fill it, but leave a little room for the stufiing to swell; spit 
it, tie it on the spit ji^t both 'ends to prevent it swinging 
round, and to kcej) the stuffing from coming out. From an 
hour and a half to two hours will roast a fine full-grown 
goose. Send ujo gravy and api)lc sauce with it. 

Ohs ,—For another stufiing, sec ducks. 

When your goose is cleaned as for roasting. 
Boiled rub it over with two or three handfuls of salt, 

with and let it remain for twelve or fourteen hours; 

Onion then boil it as you would a fowl, and serve it 
Sauce, with onion sauce. 

Cut out the fillet or the side of a sirloin of 
MoeJe beef, let it be done with a sharp knife that it may 
Goose, not be ragged ; steep it in port wine and vine¬ 
gar, cut it open and stuff it with sage and onion 
basted with goose fat, and serve with onion, gooseberry, or 
apple sauce. Let the fire be brisk by which it is roasted. 
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Take two ounces of leaves of green sage, an 
Relish for ounce of fresh lemon peel pared thin, same of 
Goose or salt, minced shalot, and half a drachm of cayenne 
Pork. pepper, ditto of citric acid; steep it for a 
fortnight in a pint of claret, shake it up well 
every day; let it stand a day to settle, and decant the clear 
liquor, bottle it and cork it close. A table-spoonful or more 
in a quarter pint of gravy or melted butter. 

Take the bones out of two geese and two 
Yorkshire fowls; boil a tongue, and cut the whole into 
Goose slices the size of your finger with two pounds 

Pie. of fat bacon; lay the slices of goose flat, and 

season with a spoonful of chopped onion, mar¬ 
joram, thyme, mushrooms and parsley; lay the slices of 
tongue with the fut bacon on these; season with salt, 
pepper, allspice and mace; then lay the' fowl fillets on top 
of all; roll up in the shape of a goose, and tic it tight 
round with tape. Force-meat may be placed in the cava- 
tics, if it is required to be very piquant; blanch, put it in a 
basin with the bones of the goose and two quarts of strong 
gravy, and boil it; have ready a raised pie-crust on a dish 
sufficiently large to hold it, and put in the goose when cold 
with the gravy it was boiled in, which will be a fine jelly ; 
removing the fat from the surface, and laying it aside, put 
the clearest of the jelly over the top of the pie. 

Clean well and half stew two or three sets 
Gihlet Pie. of goose giblets; cut the leg in two, the wing 
and neck into three, and the gizzard into four 
pieces; preserve the liquor, and set the giblets by till 
cold; otherwise, the heat of the giblets will spoil the 
paste you cover the pie with ; then season the whole with 
black pepper and salt, and put them into a deep dish; cover 
it with paste; rub it over with yolk of egg; ornament and 
bake it an hour and a half in a moderate oven. 
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In the meantime take the liquor the giblets were stewed 
in; skim it free from fat; put it over a fire in a clean 
stewpan; thicken it a little with flour and butter, or flour 
and water; season it with pepper and salt, and the juice of 
half a lemon; add a few drops of browning; strain it 
through a fine sieve, and when you take the pie from the 
oven, pour some of the gravy into it through a funnel, you 
may lay in the bottom of the dish a moderately thick rump 
steak; or if you have any cold game or poultry, cut it in 
pieces, and add it to the above. 

And geese arc generally dressed and stuffed 
JDueks with the same materials ; with wild ducks no 
stuffing is used,—lemon juice, butter, pepper 
and salt, with a little port wine, is their proper seasoning. 

Are dressed the same as geese with regard to 
Ducklmgs stuffing, but generally served with green peas 
and orangb* or lemon sauce. 

The pinions ought to be cut off close to the 
DuckSy to bodies ; the feet well blanched in hot water; 
roast. the nails cut and tucked over the back; reserve 
the pinions, head, neck, liver, feet, and gizzards 
for soups or ragouts. 

After having cleansed the giblets well, boil 
Gravy and all except the liver in a pint of water for an 
sttiffing. hour, with a chopped onion, some salt and 
pepper; strain and add a little browning with a 
tea-spoonful of coratch and mushroom catsup. 

For the stuffing, mince the raw liver with two sage-leaves, 
a small onion, some pepper and salt, bit of butter and grated 
bread-crumbs, or mash up some boiled potatoes with a 
little cream or butter ; add pepper and salt with the yolk of 
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an egg ; fill the duck with this previous to roasting ; if you 
have a pair, one stuffed in this manner, and the other with 
onions and sage, enables those who dislike an onion to cat 
their duck without it. 

Make a paste, allowing half a pound of butter 
To boil a to a pound of flour ; truss a duck as for boiling: 
Duck. put into the inside a little pepper and salt, one or 
two sage-leaves and a little onion finely minced; 
enclose the duck in the paste with a little jellied gravy; boil 
it in a cloth and serve it with brown gravy poured round it. 

Ohs ,—The duck may be salted the night before boiling, 
and when dressed, serve it with onion sauce ; this is also an 
excellent way of dressing a goose. 

Arc roasted the same way as tame, only 
Ducks without stuffing, and basted with butter and 
(wild) lemon or orange juice; they do not require so 
long roasting as tame ; feaucc may be made by 
cutting along the breast, adding butter, lime juice, a glass 
of port wine and cayenne pepper. 

Obs ,—Some add made mustard with mushroom catsup. 

Put a couple of ducks, cither whole, or cut 
Duck into convenient pieces, into a saucepan, with a 
Salmi, bottle and a half of claret, two ounces of butter, 
three tea-spoonfuls of salt, three of brown pepper, 
a few spices, two leeks, six onions sliced, a few sage or bay 
leaves. Place the saucepan over a clear fire, let it simmer 
gently, occasionally stirring it that the whole may be well 
mixed. When done thicken with a table-spoonful of flour or 
arrowroot, and serve. 

Cut one or two ducks into quarters; frv them 
Stew, a light brown in butter; put them Into a stew- 
pan with a pint of gravy, two glasses of port 
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wine, four whole onions, some black pepper and salt, a 
bunch of parsley, two sage leaves, and a sprig of sweet 
marjoram ; cover the pan closely, and stew them till tender; 
take out the herbs and onions ; skim it ; if the same be not 
sufficiently thick, mix with two table-spoonfuls of it a 
little flour, and stir it into the same pan ; boil it up and 
garnish with the onions. 

Cut an onion or two into small dice; put it 
Dressed into a stewpan with a little butter; fry it, but do 
DuckSi not let it get any colour; put as much broth into 
hashed, the stewpan as will make sauce for the hash ; 

thicken it with a little flour ; cut up the duck; 
put it into the sauce to warm, do not let it boil; season with 
pepper, salt, and catsup. 

Ohs, —'I'he legs of ducks or geese broiled and laid upon 
apple or green papaw sauce, may be served for luncheon 
or supper. 


Clean two sets of giblets; put them into a 
Giblet saucepan; just cover them with cold water, and 
steio, set them on the fire; when they boil, take off 
the scum, and put in an onion, three cloves or 
two blades of mace, a few berries of black pepper, the same 
of allspice, and half a tea-spoonful of salt; cover the stew¬ 
pan close, and let it simmer very gently till the giblets arc 
(juite tender; this will take from one hour and a half to 
two and a half, according to the age of the giblets. The 
pinions will be done first, and must then be taken out and put 
in again to ^varm; when the gizzards are done, (watch them 
that do not get too much done), take them out, and thicken 
the sauce with flour and butter; let it boil half an hour, and 
reduce it just enough to eat with the giblets, then strain it 
through a tammis into a clean stewpan; cut the giblets into 
pieces, put them into the sauce with the juice of half a 
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lemon^ and a table-spoonful of mushroom catsup ; pour the 
whole into a soup dish with sippets of bread at the bottom. 

The flavour of pigeons is always best pre- 
Pigeons, served by roasting. Pigeons should be dressed 
to roast, while they are very fresh—take off the heads 
and nccks^ and cut oflf the toes at the first joint; 
draw them carefully^ and pour plenty of water through 
them ; wipe them dry, and put into each bird a small bit of 
butter lightly sprinkled with cayenne, or stuff them with 
some green parsley chopped very fine, mixed with a bit 
of butter, some pepper and salt, and fill the belly of each 
bird with it ; they will be sufficiently done in twenty 
minutes. Serve them with brown gravy or bread sauce, 
or parsley and butter. 

Truss them like boiled fowls; put them into 
Boiled, plenty of boiling water; throw in a little salt, 
and in fifteen minutes take them out; pour 
parsley and butter over, and send some of it to table with 
them ill a tureen. 

Take pigeons, cut them into fillets, and 
Pigeon flatten them with the back of a knife : scrape 
cutlets d the bone off the pinion and stick it in the end 
la mare- of the cutlet; dust them over with salt and 
chaU, pepper, and rub them over with the beaten yolk 
of an egg; dip them into melted butter, and 
sprinkle smoothly with crumbs of bread; broil them of a 
nice colour, and serve w'ith a rich gravy or Italian sauce. 

For this entree you must procure young 
Stewed pigeons or squabs; singe them slightly; melt 
Pigeons, about half a pound of butter, squeeze the juice 
of a lemon into the butter, and then let the 
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pigeons be fried lightly over the fire twice or three times 
only. Then put the pigeons into a stewpan trimmed with 
layers of bacon ; pour the melted butter and lemon juice 
over them, and then cover them well. It is also requisite to 
pour in a spoonful of rich gravy to prevent their frying; set 
them for a quarter of an hour over a gentle fire, and drain 
them; dish them with brown sharp sauce, or a sauce pi¬ 
quant. 

Border a dish with fine puff paste, and cover 
Pigeon the bottom with a veal cutlet or tender rump 

Pie. steak cut into thin slices; season with salt, 

cayenne, and nutmeg or pounded mace ; put as 
many young pigeons over them as the dish will contain 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and spices, the yolks of a few 
hard boiled eggs within the intervals ; put plenty of butter 
over them, with a small quantity of broth for the gravy; 
cover the whole with plain paste or with puff paste. Pigeon 
pic, if to be eaten cdM, requires more seasoning than when 
to be eaten hot. 

Obs .—It is an improvement to stuff the birds as for 
roasting before putting into the pie. 

Stuff, lard, paper, and roast as hare or fowl ; 
Rabbits, to baste it well, as it is rather dry, and butter it as 
roast. it should be of a very light colour ; do not take 
off the paper till there is only time to brown it 
very lightly ; froth it well, and serve it with the liver rubbed 
down in the gravy; if the liver has been put into the farce 
any other seasoning will be unnecessary; it will take from 
half to three quarters of an hour. Any of the sauces 
served with fowl may be served with it. 

After it has hung sufiiciently, rub it all over 
As Hare, with very fine powdered mixed spices; sprinkle 
the inside with garlic vinegar; dip a cloth in 
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vinegar, with a mixture of black currants or port wine; 
wrap it round the rabbit, stuffing the corners into the belly, 
and hang it in the air for a night; stuff, lard or barb, roast 
and serve it as a hare. 

Eabbits that are three parts grown, or at all 
To hail, events which arc still (piitc young, should be 
chosen for this mode of cooking; wash and soak 
them well; truss them firmly with the heads turned and 
skewered to the sides ; drop them into plenty of boiling 
water, and simmer them gently from thirty to forty-five 
minutes ; when very young they will require even less time 
than this; cover them with rich white sauce mixed with the 
livers parboiled and finely pounded, and well seasoned with 
cayenne and lime juice, or with Avhitc onion sauce, or with 
])arsley and butter made with milk or cream instead of water 
(the livers minced arc often added to the last of these), or 
with good mushroom sauce. 

• * 

TNlakc a rich farce with the meat of cold 
llissoles of dressed rabbits; then s])read some puff paste, and 
Rahhit, cover it at equal distances with lumps of the 
force* iiK'at ; moisten the paste all round the farce, 
and fold it in tw o ; press it round wdth your fingers, and cut 
each out with a rowx‘l or knife; and fry of a nice brown 
colour ; they may be dipped into the beaten yolks of eggs and 
crumbed, but it thickens the paste. 

Prepare, bone, and cut up tw^o young rabbits; 
Timhale of daub them w ith bacon; season wdth minced 
Rabbitsy parsley, shalots, mushrooms or truflles, spices, 
Poultry, pepper, and salt; put these ingredients in a 
or Game, stew'pan with butter, and harden the rabbits 
while in it; moisten wdth a glass of w hite wine 
and two large spoonfuls of espagnole or good slock, and let 
them simmer till enough done; set them to cool; butter a 
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mould of sufficient size, and line it with rolled paste, begin¬ 
ning at the middle of the bottom and continuing to go round 
till it comes to the top ; the rolls of paste must lie firm over 
each other. Have ready a piece of thin paste to lay in the 
bottom; make it an inch larger that it may come up to the 
sides; wash over this paste with yolk of egg, and put it in ; 
press it well down to make it firm, and have ready a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of small force-balls ; dress them round and 
round the sides till they nearly reach the top ; put in the 
rabbits with the seasoning, and cover it, whetting and fixing 
it firmly ; dress it round the edge ; give it an hour and a 
half; it must be a fine colour for the paste. When ready 
to dish, cut it nearly open at the top, and put in a nice sauce 
of reduced espagnolc, or cover it with a sweetbread or mush¬ 
room r ago fit. 


Cut the rabbits in proper pieces, and stew 
To smother them gently in a braise, or white in batter—tlie 
Habbits most carefiil boiling hardens them. Have ready 
i?i onions a rich onion sauce made with cream or stock—it 
or other may also be dressed in a r ago fit of celery, arti- 
vege- choke bottoms, scorzonera, Jerusalem artichokes, 
tables, peas, French beans, &c. 

GAME. 

These birds are found in great abundance on 
Bustard, most of the plains in this country, more especially 
the western side of India. The male bird weighs 
from twenty to thirty pounds, and when taken by the Shika¬ 
rees, is often sold for as low a sum as one rupee. The bird 
is to be cleaned and trussed as a turkey, and roasted precisely 
in the same way, accompanied with bread sauce; the meat 
from the breast, if not overdone, may be converted into an 
excellent salmi or Burdwan stew ; like the pea fowl it will 
furnish delicious scollops or cutlets, and also soup; perhaps 
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the latter methods are the best for dressing the flesh of so 

large a bird. 

Cut off* the best parts of the brown and white 
A Salmi of into slices, sprinkle them over lightly with arrow- 
Bustard. root or flour and lay them in a stewpan, then put 
the remaining trimmings with the bones broken, 
a couple of onions cut in halves, stuck with a dozen cloves, 
some parsley, two or three peach leaves, and a few pepper¬ 
corns into another stewpan, and cover the whole with water ; 
let it boil well for half an hour and strain off the gravy; put 
it into a stewpan again, add a large glass of claret or white 
wine, and reduce the gravy to the quantity required; then 
add the slices of the bird, colour with a little browning, and 
give it a boil up, when serve with sippets of toasted bread. 

Ohs .—The meat remaining, if picked free from all sinews, 
may be })ottcd, as directed for other meats. Turkey or any 
other cold poultry may be dressed in the same manner, only, 
if wished to be white, omit the browning and stir in the yolk 
of a beaten egg with a little cream at the last; it must not 
boil. 


Cut the breast into fillets, and put into a stew 
Scollops. or fryingpan, with a little melted butter and 
some truffles cut thin into shapes, or else mush¬ 
rooms ; put the stewpan on the fire, and do the fillets on both 
sides: remove the scollops with the other articles from the 
melted butter, and cover them with a nice white sauce or 
bechamel, flavoured with the essence of the game, &c., or 
serve them in a border of finely mashed potatoes. 

Like sucking pigs, should be dressed almost 
Faions as soon as killed ; when very young, are trussed, 
stuffed, and spitted the same way as a hare; but 
they are better eating when of a larger size, and are then 
roasted in quarters; the hind quarter is most esteemed. 
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They must be put down to a very quick fire, and either 
basted all the time they are roasting, or be covered with 
sheets of fat bacon; when done, baste it with butter, and 
dredge it with a little salt and flour till you make a nice 
froth on it. Send up venison sauce with it, or bread sauce 
with wine and currants may be served. 

Ohs .—The proper sauce now in use arc currant jelly and 
port wine, sugar, syrup, and claret. 

Skin and prepare it; wipe it well without 
Ilare^ to washing it, slit it a little under the jaws to let out 

roast. the blood, and stuff it with savoury or sweet 

stuffing, or with a gratin ; sew it up, and lard or 
barb and paper it; put into the dripping-pan half a pint of 
ale, a gill of vinegar, a clove of garlic, pepper and salt; 
baste continually without stop2)ing until it is all dried up, 
or use a pint of good cream or a quart of fresh milk; baste 
it with it till ready, and finish frothing it with butter and 
flour ; serve as above. 

Ohs ,—Hare cut into fillets and dressed as a cutlet will be 
found preferable to the common mode of roasting, espe¬ 
cially if served with a piquant sauce. 

Wash it very nicely; cut it up into pieces 
Hare, proper to help at table, and put them into a 
jugged. jugging pot, or into a stone jar just sufficiently 
large to hold it; put in some sweet herbs, a roll 
or two of rind of a lime or Seville orange and a fine large 
onion, with some cloves stuck in it; and, if you wish to pre¬ 
serve the flavour of the hare, a quarter pint of water; if for 
a ragoiit, a quarter pint of claret or port wine and the juice 
of a Seville orange or lime; tie the jar down closely with a 
bladder, so that no steam can escape ; put a little hay at the 
bottom of the saucepan, in which place the jar, and pour in 
water till it reaches within four inches of the top of the jar ; 
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let the water boil for about three hours, according to the age 
and size of the hare ; (take care it is not overdone, which is 
the general fault in all made dishes, especially this,) keeping 
it boiling all the time, and filling up the pot as it boils away. 
When quite tender, strain off the gravy clear from fat, 
thicken it with flour and give it a boil up ; lay the hare in 
a soup dish and pour the gravy to it; make a stuffing the 
same as for roast hare, and boil it in a cloth, and when you 
dish up your hare cut it in slices, or make force-meat balls 
of it for garnish. 

Or prepare the hare the same as for jugging ; put it into 
a stewpan with a few sweet herbs, half a dozen cloves, the 
same of allspice and black pepper, two large onions and a 
roll of lemon or lime peel; cover it with water; when it 
boils skim it clear, and let it simmer gently till tender (about 
two hours); then take it up with a slice; set it by the fire to 
keep hot while you thicken the gravy ; take three ounces of 
butter and some flour, rub together, put in the gravy, stir 
it well and let it boil about ten minutes ; strain it through 
a sieve over the hare and it is ready. 

If you have enough of its own gravy left, it 
Hashed is preferable to any to warm it up in ; if not, take 
Venison, some mutton gravy or the bones and trimmings 
of the joint (after you have cut ofl’ all the 
handsome slices you can to make the hash); put these into 
some water, and stew them gently for an hour; then put 
some butter into a stewpan ; when melted, put to it as much 
flour as will dry up the butter, and stir it well together ; add 
to it by degrees the gravy you have been making of the 
trimmings, and some red currant jelly; give it a boil up, 
skim it, strain it through a sieve, and it is ready to receive 
the venison—put it in, and let it just get w'arm ; if you let 
it boil it will make the meat hard. 
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May be roasted in lard or ghee, dressed with 
Ortolans bread-crumbs ; their legs must be trussed up the 
same as quails. Serve, when roasted, in fried 
crumbs mixed with savoury powder, such as truffle, oyster, 
mushroom, or anchovy. 

Ohs, —Bread to be made into crumbs for serving with 
small birds should be first soaked in lime juice and port 
wine ; acidulated currant jelly or vinegar and sugar for gar¬ 
nishing game. 


Both black and grey, are best boiled; the 
Partridgesi former arc in season from October until May, 
the latter from September to February. Clean 
the birds and truss them as chicken; have ready a large 
vessel of boiling water, into which place the birds, keeping 
the water at a boil; they will be done in ten or twelve 
minutes. 

They are also very good stewed with some butter and a 
small quantity of water ; place them in a stewpan or conjurer 
over a brisk fire, look to them occasionally and constantly 
turn, to prevent their being burnt on the bottom of the pan, 
and as soon as the gravy begins to ooze from the birds and 
mixes with the butter, they are done enough. Serve with 
bread sauce. 

Obs, —Quail, snipe, rock or green pigeon, may be dressed 
in the same manner, only the two latter should first be 
skinned and dressed in vine leaves. 

Clean your birds nicely, and take care not to 
PartridgeSy injure the skins; pick them well, cut off the 
to roast, sinews that arc under the joints of the legs up 
towards the breast, and give a good shape to the 
birds. They require a good deal of roasting. Send up 
with them rice or bread sauce and good gravy. 

N 
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Cut off the claws after having emptied and 
A la Cra- picked the birds; make a hole below the joint of 
pandine, the leg, truss the leg inside of the body, singe 
the birds over the flame till the flesh gets Arm, 
pinch the breast with your left hand, scollop the breast with¬ 
out quite reaching the skin, turn the flesh over on the tabl^, 
beat the bird flat, dust it with a little salt and pepper, then 
dip it twice into clarified butter and crumbs of bread; broil 
it, and send it up with an Italian sauce or essence of game, 
or it may be broiled without bread-crumbs. 

Arc roasted as fowls and served with bread 
Pea Fowl sauce. The breast, when cut into slices, may 
be made into cutlets, and dressed the same as 
veal or fillets of pheasants. 

Arc all larded, and stuffed, and dressed in the 
Pheasants same manner as guinea fowl. As a knowledge 
of the age of these birds is of consequence to 
the cook, therefore the wing ought to be looked at, and if 
the point feathers are gone it is old, and ought to be dressed 
in some other way or braised before roasting. Hang these 
birds by the tail feathers, and when they drop they arc fit 
for use. A basket of bran or straw ought to be placed be¬ 
neath, as the fall from a height would bruise the bird. 

Kcquircs a smart fire but not a fierce one; 
To roastf thirty minutes will roast a young bird and forty 
or fifty minutes a full grown pheasant. Pick 
and draw it; cut a slit in the back of the neck and take out 
the craw, but do not cut the head off; wipe the inside of 
the bird with a clean cloth; twdst the legs loose to the body; 
leave the feet on, cut the toes off, do not turn the head under 
the wing, but truss it like a fowl. 
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Cut off the fillets ; beat them lightly with the 
Pheasants^ handle of a knife; (pare them, melt some butter 
fillets, in a stewpan, dip in the fillets) ; then flatten and 
trim of a good shape; dip them in egg beat up 
with a little salt, and then in fine bread-crumbs \ fry them a 
light brown in boiling lard; serve under them some good 
gravy or mushroom sauce. 

The green, grey and golden plovers—these 
Plovers, birds are roasted without being drawn, and are 
treated in all res] 3 ects like roasted woodcocks, 
toast being placed to receive the trail, and the roasted 
plovers being served up with no other sauce than melted 
butter. 

Snipe Are dressed like woodcock in every respect. 

Put a small spoonful of fresh ghee, or butter, 
Snipe d la for each bird into a degchce or stewpan with 
minute, some chop{)fed onions, parsley, nutmeg, salt and 
pepper ; place the birds after being properly 
trussed breast downwards, and set the pan over a brisk fire 
for a few minutes, stirring occasionally to prevent their 
sticking and burning; then add for each half-dozen birds the 
juice of two limes, two glasses of white wine, and a table¬ 
spoonful of grated crumbs of bread, simmer the whole for a 
minute longer, dress the birds on a dish, and serve the 
sauce poured over. 

Florican, Are roasted like pheasants, and served with 
the same sauce. Spurfowl the same. 

Clean and prepare them with their legs well 
Quails to drawn up and their claws only just seen; cover 
roast. them with or without bacon, and wrap them in 
vine leaves; roast them nicely, and serve with 
bread sauce or good gravy. 

N g 
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Obs .—The rain and grey quail are the finest; the bush 
arc thought little of. 

Crumbs of bread, chopped parsley, grated 
Stuffing lemon peel, butter, pepper and salt, with a very 
for Quail, little clear marrow or suet chopped fine; put a 
small slice of bacon in the inside of each bird, 
and then roast them. 

Prepare any number of quails; open them at 
Quail Pie, the back ; take out the intestines with care from 
the gall, liver, and gizzard; make a farce of 
the two latter; raise the pie, cover the bottom with farce ; 
lay in the quails and fill up with farce; rub up some butter 
with mixed spice and salt; spread it over and finish the pie. 
Each bird may be wrapped in a bit of bacon and truflle, or 
mushrooms may be intermixed in the seasoning. 

Make a rich and very light puff paste ; let 
Puffis of the birds, after being cleaned and drawn, be 
Quails ,trussed and browned in a stewpan ; then into the 
body of each put a small lump of fresh butter 
or bacon fat; fill up the inside with a light stuffing and a 
little cream ; wrap each bird so prepared in fat bacon; then 
cover it with paste rolled out to a convenient thickness, but 
not too thick; give it any form you please; lay the puffs 
separately on tins, and bake until the paste is done; in a 
quick oven in ten minutes they will be ready. 

Draw and clean your teal as for roasting, set 
Teal. aside the livers, prepare a stuffing with crumbs 
of bread, chopped parsley, lime juice, pepper, 
salt and nutmeg; chop up the livers very fine and mix ; 
moisten the whole well with butter and put a portion into 
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each bird, roast them before a sharp fire, or in a degchce, 
with or without some thin slices of bacon tied in paper over 
the birds, when dressed remove the paper, brown the bacon, 
place it upon a toast, and dress the birds upon it. 

Wild Is dressed exactly as wild duck; its nicety 

Goose consists in being browned outside without being 
soddencd within, well frothed and full of gravy. 

Are never opened. Take the skins olF their 
Wood- heads, truss up their legs, and skewer with their 
cocks bills; fix a skewer between their legs, and tie 
them by it to the spit; put them to roast at a 
clear fire; cut as many slices of bread as you have birds ; 
trim them to a proper size, and toast or fry them a delicate 
brown; lay them in a dripping pan before they are basted 
to receive the drippings ; baste them witli butter and froth 
them with flour ; lay tjip birds, when ready, on the toast, 
and put some good beef gravy into the dish; garnish with 
slices of lime. 


Heron venison is not held in the same estima- 
Antelopc, tion as either the spotted deer or even the 
smaller kind called the Bakar, (which has only 
a single tine to its horn). The flesh of the heron is devoid of 
fat, and requires, when dressed, that it should be covered 
with the caul from a fat sheep, roasted precisely in the same 
way as other venison, and served with a similar sauce. 
Some prefer boiling the meat in a paste, as it preserves the 
flavour; it also makes excellent soup; and cutlets may be 
prepared in the various ways as directed for mutton. The 
leg, if cut into a fillet, like veal and salted, will be highly 
relished both hot and cold, and may easily be converted into 
potted venison in a few minutes. 
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When to be roasted, wash it well in lukewarm 
Venison, water, and dry it with a cloth; cover the haunch 
with buttered paper when spitted for roasting, 
and baste it very well all the time it is at the fire; when 
sufficiently done, take off the paper, and dredge it very 
gently with flour in order to froth it, but let it be dusted in 
this manner as quickly as possible lest the fat should melt; 
send it up in the dish with nothing but its own gravy; or 
dress it with a coarse ]iaste, securing it and the paper with 
twine; it is then frequently basted, and a quarter of an 
hour before it is removed from the fire, the paper and paste 
arc taken off, and the meat dressed with flour and basted 
with butter; gravy should accompany the venison in a 
tureen, together with currant jelly, either sent to table cold, 
or melted in port wine and served hot. 

To a quarter of a peck of fine flour use two 
Crust for pounds and a half of butter and four eggs ; mix 
Venison into paste with warm water, and work it smooth 
Pasty, and to a good consistence; put a paste round 
the inside, but not to the bottom of the dish, 
and let the cover be pretty thick to bear the long con¬ 
tinuance in the oven. 

A shoulder, boned, makes a good pasty, but 
Venison it must be beaten and seasoned, and the fat sup- 
Pasty. plied by that of a fine loin of mutton steeped 
twenty-four hours in equal parts of vinegar and 
port. Cut, and marinade any part of the neck, breast, or 
shoulder, the meat must be chopped in jncccs and laid with 
fat between, that it may be equally proportioned; lay some 
pepper, allspice and salt at the bottom of the dish, with 
some butter; then place the meat nicely that it may be 
sufficiently done. 
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Put into the drippingpan equal quantities of 
Marinade claret and water, red wine, or a mixture of vine- 
for Wild gar and water, with a clove or two of bruised 
I^owl, garlic, a little powder or juice of sage, nutmeg, 
salt, and pepper; baste with it, and afterwards 
with butter. When ready to serve, take up the marinade 
and work it well; if not enough, add stock and wine, and 
season higher if it requires it. 

Two pounds of beef or veal cut very fine and free 
French side from skin, with beef suet or marrow, as you may 
dish, judge sufficient to make it good; a slice of bread¬ 
crumb, soaked in boiling water, a little salt, pep¬ 
per and nutmeg; mix it well together with the yolks of two 
eggs; roll it up in a tin pan. Cover it with small pieces of 
butter when you put it in the oven, and turn it when baking. 

Take a pound of any under-roasted meat, hare, 
Salmi of turkey, game, goose, or duck, and cut it up into 
Game, convenient ’pieces; put them into a saucepan ; 
Meat, bruise the livers, and should it be snipe or wood- 
^c, cock, bruise the trail; squeeze over them the 
j uice of two lemons, and the rasped zest of one or 
two bitter oranges; season with salt and the finest spices in 
powder, cayenne, and mustard prepared with fiavoured vine¬ 
gar, and a little white wine or claret; put the saucepan over a 
lamp or fire, and stir it constantly that it may all be incorpo¬ 
rated with the sauce. It must not boil, and should it attempt 
it, a stream of fine oil must be poured over to prevent it; 
diminish the flame, or keep it up a little higher, and stir it two 
or three times; it is then ready to be served, and must be 
eaten very hot. 

Half roast it; then stew it whole, or divide it 
Ragout of into proper sized joints; put into a stewpan with 
Poultry, a pint or more of good consomme, or take all the 
Game,t^c. trimmings and parings with as much water, one 
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large onion stuck with cloves, and a few allspice, some black 
pepper, and a roll of lime peel cut thin; skim it very care¬ 
fully while boiling, and let it simmer for an hour or more; 
then strain off the gravy (put the meat on one side to 
keep warm) and remove the fat; put a couple of spoonfuls 
of butter into the stewpan, and when melted, stir in as 
much arrowroot or flour as will make it into a thick paste ; 
then by degrees add the liquor, and let it boil up ; put in a 
glass of port wine or claret, a table-spoonful of mushroom 
catsup, a little lime juice, and simmer for ten minutes ; 
strain and pour over the meat; garnish with fried sippets of 
bread. 



C II APT Ell IX. 


VEGETABLES. 

TO PREPARE AND DRESS TN DIFFERENT WAYS. 

Soak them in cold water, wash them well, then 
Artichokes, put them into plenty of boiling water with some 
salt; let them boil gently until they are tender. 
The way to know when they are done enough is to draw out 
a leaf ; trim them and drain them and serve in a napkin ; 
send up with them melted butter. 

Strip off the leaves after they arc boiled, and 
Bottoms. remove the choke; mix into some melted butter as 
much cspagnolc as will sauce the dish, or melted 
butter with a little glaze; rub this up well, and put in the 
bottoms long enough to imbibe a flavour. 

Cut about a quarter of a pound of fat bacon 
Blanc as and a little beef suet into dice ; take a large 
well as spoonful of fresh butter, a little salt, and a lime 
other Ve- cut in thin slices, and put the whole into a sufli- 
(jetahles. cieiit quantity of water to cover whatever you 
wish to put into your blanc. Let this stew for 
half an hour before you put in your artichoke bottoms ; stew 
them a short time in the blanc, and serve up with whatever 
sauce you please ; they serve also to garnish fricassees of 
fowls, ragoflts, white or brown. 

When cold are served for entremets. Pour on 
Bottoms €71 the centre of each artichoke bottom some an- 
Canajics chovy, butter, and decorate the whole with capers. 
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pickled cucumbers, beet-root, &c., and pour over them a salad 
sauce ; garnish with cresses between. 

Take your artichokes that are very tender; cut 
Fried, them into quarters; pare them nicely, and rub 
them over with some lime or lemon that they 
may preserve their white colour; when they have been well 
trimmed of nearly all their leaves, washed and drained so 
that they are quite dry, put them into a dish with some 
pepper, salt, and the juice of a lime. Next take four spoon¬ 
fuls of flour, three eggs, a tea-spoonful of olive oil, and beat 
well up together ; then put in your artichokes, and stir them 
up with a w'oodcn spoon until the leaves arc well covered; 
then have some dripping or ghee, whicli must not be too hot, 
so that the artichokes may be gradually done through of a 
fine colour. Throw the artichokes in, piece after piece, and 
take care that they do not stick together ; when they arc done 
and crisp, lay them on a towel to drain, and serve with, fine 
crisp green parsley. 

Obs ,—Artichokes arc only fit to be eaten when young and 
tender, and this may be ascertained by the stalks breaking 
without being thready. 

Boil the artichokes with a little salt, the same 
Bottoms to as for eating; when you can separate or pull off* 
dry and the leaves they arc done sufficiently; take them 
preserve, off the fire, and let them cool on a dish; remove 
the leaves and choke; dry the bottoms cither in 
an oven or in the sun ; put them in bags or string them, and 
keep in a dry place; when to be dressed, they must be laid 
ill warm water for a couple of hours ; they may then be 
dressed in any way you please. 

Obs .—They arc a great improvement to most made dishes 
and meat pies. 
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May be boiled and dressed in the various ways 
Jerusalem directed for potatoes; they should be covered 
Artichokes with thick melted butter, or a white or brown 
sauce. 

Obs ,—They are excellent roasted—put in a napkin and 
serve with melted butter. They take very little stewing or 
boiling. 

Cut one or two onions in half rings, and brown 
Another them highly in oil or ghee; slice the artichokes 
xoay. and put them in with minced parsley, scallions, 
salt, and pepper; give them two or three turns, 
dish, put a little vinegar in the pan, boil it up, and pour 
it over. 


Must be boiled in salt and water ; the water 
Asparagus in which they are boiled is always nauseous and 
of a bitter taste, and for this reason they are 
never added in soups'or garnish, but at tlie very last moment 
before serving up. To preserve their green colour they 
should be boiled quickly, and served in bundles, and drained 
from all the water before placing on the dish: a toast of bread, 
sometimes buttered, is placed under the heads to raise them 
on the dish ; melted butter should be served up with them 
in a boat, or may be poured over the tops. 

Break off the tops of green asparagus, boil 
Vuree d* them till tender in salt and w^ater, then drain on 
Asperges. a towel; put two table-spoonfuls of butter in a 
stewpan with half a pint of the tops, stir them 
well over a moderate lire, with a sprig of green parsley; 
mash the asparagus, add some white sauce, a little arrowroot, 
salt, and sugar ; let it boil a few minutes, rub it through a 
tammis, put it into a fresh stewpan and warm it with a little 


cream. 
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Cut the green tops off as much asparagus as 
Pointes d* you require, half an inch long, throw them into 
Asperges a stew pan of boiling hot water with some salt; 
en petits-hoil until tender, then lay them on a towel or 
pots. sieve to drain, put them into a stewpan, and to 
each table-spoonful of heads add one of bechamel 
sauce, a little sugar and salt, with a tea-spoonful of chopped 
parsley, let it simmer for a few minutes, add a little butter 
rolled in arrowroot, shake it well and serve. 

Boil the asparagus; chop small the heads and 
Peas. tender jVarts of the stalks, together with a boiled 
onion; add a little salt and pej^per and the 
beaten yolk of an egg; heat it up, serve on sippets of 
toasted bread, and pour over it a little melted butter. 

After being properly washed, care should be 
Bcct-root, taken that the rind is not cut or the end fibres 
broken off, as it loses its colblir in boiling. The 
leaves should be cut an inch above the crown or top, and to 
be wholesome it must be thoroughly cooked. It may be 
boiled, cut into slices, and dressed with vinegar and sugar 
(and sliced onions if approved of, mixed with it) ; or baked, 
stewed or made into soup. 

Take a large beet, red or white, or two or 
To steio. three small ones, and boil or bake until tender ; 

rub off the skin, and mash the root into a fine 
pulp ; if white dress it in consomnu5 or croam; if red, in 
Indf a pint of rich gravy; then add, previous to serving, 
three table-spoonfuls of vinegar with a dessert-spoonful of 
pounded sugar. 

Mix a dessert-spoonful of butter with a little 
Another arrowroot or flour ; melt it in half a pint of 

way. consomme ; clean your beet nicely, and scrape 

(df tlie rind ; cut it into slices, and put it into 
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the stewpan with your gravy and a sufficient quantity of 
pepper and salt; cover the pan down, and stew it gently 
until done; lastly, add a table-spoonful of vinegar with a 
little sugar. 

Obs ,—When beet-root is to be scut to table in slices, and 
dressed with vinegar, never sprinkle pepper over it, as it 
gives it a dirty appearance. 

Wash and pick them clean; boil them in salt 
Brocoli, and water and let them cool; when cold, dredge 
them lightly with flour, and fry them in clear 
ghee or butter, and sprinkle a little salt over them, or they 
may be cut \ip small after being boiled and cold, and dressed 
with salad sauce. 

Clean your brocoli thoroughly, removing all 
Brocoli and the leaves and tough skin from the stalk; cut 
Buttered it into quarters if small, or into such j)ieces as 
Eggs, will be* sufficient to dress the dish, reserving a 
bunch for the middle; boil your brocoli in salt 
and water, and prepare a toast for the centre of the dish. 
Beat up six eggs well; put into a saucepan over the fire four 
table-spoonfuls of butter and a little salt, and as it becomes 
warm add the eggs, shaking the whole until it is of a pro¬ 
per consistency; pour it over the toast, and arrange the 
brocoli tastefully upon it. 

Should be sent well boiled to table, with pars- 
Beans ley and butter sauce in a boat, or the skin peeled 
off and dressed in ragout, fricassee, or made into 
puree for soups or sauces. The larger kinds are sometimes 
served with port wine. 

Cut oS the stalks first; then turn to the point 
French. and strip off the strings; have a little salt and 
water before you in a bowl and as the beans are 
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cleaned and stringed, throw them in; then put them on the 
fire in boiling water with a little salt; when tender take 
them out and drain in a cullender; they may be sent up 
whole when young, but if a little old, cut in two, or split 
and divide across, or cut into lozenges; serve with melted 
butter in a boat. 

Boil the beans in salt and water over a quick 
French fire; then drain them ; lay them in a saucepan 
Beans d near the fire; when entirely dry and quite hot, 
la Fra7i- add a couple of table-spoonfuls of fresh butter, 
caise, a little pepper and salt, and the juice of a lime ; 

shake the saucepan about without using a spoon, 
so as to mix the butter well with the sauce, without breaking 
the beans ; if the butter does not mix well add a little white 
broth. 


Boil the beans; drain and dry them as 
French directed a la Francaisc; then make the following 
Beans d sauce and add to them: Take some white roux 
la poidcttc, and dilute or reduce with consomme; thicken 
this with the yolks of two eggs, to which 
add a little parsley chopped fine; when the thickening 
is ])reparcd, add a spoonful of fresh butter, stirring it well 
with a little pepper and salt and some lime juice. 

Shell and take off the coats, boil them in salt 
Mazagong and water ; when nearly done, drain them and 
Bean d la stew them in a little consomme thickened with 
ponlette. white roux, to which add a bunch of parsley, 
some green onions, and a tea-spoonful of sugar ; 
when the beans are sufHcicntly done, thicken with the yolks 
of two eggs and a little cream ; season with white pepper 
and salt. 

Wash and clean them thoroughly; if large. 
Cabbage cut them into quarters or divide them ; put them 
to boil, into boiling water with a little salt. 
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Boil a fine cabbage, press it free from water, 
Callage cut it into slices; add a few green onions pre- 
to stew, viously boiled and chopped, with pepper and 
salt; melt some butter in a stewpan, mix in the 
cabbage, and warm altogether, stirring it well; add a table¬ 
spoonful of gravy, with the juice of a lime or some lime 
pickle ; let it stew for a few minutes, and serve. 

Ols. —Cream may be used instead of butter. 

Slice as for pickling, put it in a stewpan with 
To stew some water and a little pepper and salt, and 

Red stew until quite tender; strain off the liquor. 

Callage, and add more pepper with a little salt if neces¬ 
sary, and two or three table-spoonfuls of vinegar, 
and warm the whole together. 

Ols. —A clove of garlic gives stewed cabbage a pleasant 
relish; it may be dressed in stock. 

Wash ^fid scrape very clean, and put these 
Carrots. on in boiling water with a little salt. If the 
carrots arc very large, they should be cut in 
two or four pieces. 

Take some fine young carrots; wash and 
Purei of scrape them clean, then cut off the outside until 
Carrots, you come to the middle part; moisten them over 
a very slow fire with a little butter, add three or 
four spoonfuls of clear broth, and dredge in a little flour ; 
stew the whole until properly done; pass through a tammy, 
and add to the soup. 

When required to be particularly white, all 
Cauli- the small leaves must be picked out, and the 
flower. shoots divided; the nicest way to boil them is in 
milk and water, or they may be dressed as brocoli 
with white sauce. 
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Boil your cauliflower as directed, but not 
Cauli- thoroughly, cut off the stalk so that it will stand 
flower erect in the dish, put it into a stewpan with the 
with Par- following sauce ; rub up four table-spoonfuls of 
mcean butter with a table-spoonful of arrowroot, and as 
Cheese. it melts add by degrees half a pint of water or 
more, put in the cauliflower, and let it stew a 
few minutes, then take it from the fire, and when off the boil 
add the yolk of an egg well beat up, with a little lime juice 
and a spoonful of water, shake the stew-pan over the fire till 
the sauce is properly set, remove the cauliflower into a dish, 
and cover the top with rasped Parmesan; pour the sauce 
round it, and brown with a salamander. 

Wash and clean some heads of celery, cut 
Celery them into pieces of two or three inches long, 
steWy and boil them in vc^al or other white stock until 

white. tender. To half a pint of cream add the well 

beaten yolks of two eggs, a little lemon peel, 
grated nutmeg, salt, and a little butter, make it hot, stirring 
it constantly, but do not let it boil; strain it upon the celery. 

Fry it in pieces about two inches long ; add a 
little gravy, and put it to stew till tender, season 
with mace, pepper, and salt, thicken and let 

Half a small tea-spoonful of celery seeds will 
impregnate two quarts or more of soup, with 
almost as much flavour as two or three heads of 
celery, and as it goes to seed so readily in this 
country, the seed should be preserved for this purpose, 
being preferable to the essence, wdiich docs not impart the 
sweetness with the flavour. 


Brown. 
it cool. 

Celery 

Seed. 
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Arc not considered very wholesome unless 
Cucumbers boiled, roasted or stewed ; the common way of 
dressing them in the raw state, is merely to re¬ 
move the peel, and cut the cucumber into thin slices, after 
which, sprinkle with salt, and place the dish on a slope that 
the water may run from it; then dress with oil and vinegar, 
—pepper and cayenne may or may not be added. 

Parc your cucumbers, and cut into thick slices. 
To Stew, flour them well and put them into a stowpan 
with butter and some salt; lot them stew slowly, 
add half a pint of good gravy with a little port or claret, 
and some mushroom catsup, and stew until done. 

Parc and slice your cucumbers down the 
Another middle ; let them lie in salt and water for an 

way, hour, then put them into a saucepan with a pint 

of consommec or good gravy, a slice of ham, 
an onion stuck with a fpiY cloves, a little parsley and thyme, 
cover the saucepan, and let them stew gently until tender, 
remove them carefully, strain the gravy, and thicken with a 
little butter rolled in flour and pour over them. 

Remove the seeds either with a marrow spoon, 
Cucumbers or cut them like a screw by pressing the knife 
stuffed, with your thumb whilst turning it round at equal 
distance through the outer part only; then re¬ 
move the seeds as directed, and fill them with a farce of 
finely minced fowl, veal or mutton; put some lean bacon 
sliced into your stowpan, with one or two carrots and onions, 
two or three peach leaves and a little thyme with pepper 
and salt; add some good consomm^ and let them stew gently 
until tender. Then carefully remove the cucumbers, and 
lay them on a towel to drain; strain, and thicken the gravy 
they were stewed in, and pour over them, or serve with thick 
Spanish sauce. 
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Wash and clean a few heads of fine endive, 
Endive take off the outer Idhvcs, and blanch the heads 

with in hot water ; throw them into cold water, and 

Gravy of then squeeze them as dry as possible ; stew them 

Veal. in as much gravy as will cover them, add a tea¬ 

spoonful of sugar and a little salt; when per¬ 
fectly tender, put in a little white sauce or consomm^, and 
serve quite hot. 

Wash and clean two or three fine heads that 
Endive to have been well blanched, pick off all the outer 
dress as leaves, cut as you would other salad, and put 
Salad. over it slices of beet-root and salad sauce. 


When well washed, parboil it in three or four 
Endue different waters to remove its bitterness, then 
with boil it in salt and water until done, when throw 
Sipjwts, it into cold water, remove, squeeze, and chop it 
Sweet- fine ; put it into a stewpan with some butter and 
breads, a few young onions chopped very small; when 
Sfc, dry, dredge with an ounce of flour, add some 

seasoned gravy with a dessert-spoonful of sugar, 
and let it stew gently for about ten minutes, and serve on 
sippets, &c. 


Is a useful flavouring ingredient in sauces, 
Garlic chutnies, curries, pickles, &c., and when used, 
after having been boiled in several waters, a 
person would scarcely believe he was eating the vegetable. 
The French understand the secret perfectly, vide Gigot a Fail. 

Pare off the skin of six or eight small gourds. 
Gourd, or as many dill pussund ; put them into a stew- 
Vegctahle pan witli salt, lemon juice, some butter, ghee, or 
Marrow fiit bacon, and let them stew gently until quite 
or Dill tender ; serve with any relishing sauce or melted 
Pussund. butter. 
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055.—They may be boiled either in salt and water or in 
a clear broth, then sliced, aifd the water allowed to drain off, 
and dressed with salt, pepper and melted butter or cream. 

Pick and beat two or three handfuls of fennel 
Fennel. in a mortar; express the juice through a cloth, 
stir it over the fire, when it curdles take it off 
and pour it into a sieve; when the water has run off put it 
again into the mortar ; rub it well with a little clarified sugar, 
and put it up for use. 

Ohs ,—Fennel sauce is made in the same manner as parsley, 
only that the fennel after being boiled must be chopped up 
and added to the butter. 

Cut up the tomatos or love apples, and between 
Lovc-api^le every layer sprinkle a layer of salt; let them 
Catsup stand a few hours before you boil them, which 
do very well; then strain them through a cul¬ 
lender on some horseradish, onions or garlic, mustard seeds, 
beaten ginger, pcp 2 )cr,* and mace ; cover it close, let it stand 
a day or two, then bottle and seal it for use. 

Prepare the tomatos exactly in the same manner 
Love-apple as recommended for sauce, only boil away as 
Cakes for much of the watery particles as you conveniently 
StctvSySfc. can, then place the residue in a flat dish out in 
the sun ; when it has evaporated so as to become 
almost a dry cake, cut it into pieces about one inch square, 
and preserve either in wide-mouthed bottles or canisters ; 
when required for use one of the squares soaked in water 
for a few hours until dissolved will be sufficient to season a 
dish of cutlets or soups. This will keep a long time, in fact 
it is only the inspissated juice of tomatas. 

These are principally imported from France 
and Italy in a preserved state, and are the only 

one of the fungus tribe that will bear drying 

o 2 


Morels. 
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without losing their flavour. They arc found in old white- 
ant nests in most parts of In^ia, and have a very high 
flavour when fresh and fine, and in this state are a delicious 
addition to stews and sauces. 

Are only procurable during the rains, and are 
Mush- found in light soils where cattle have been 
rooms penned, or are in the habit of grazing ; they arc 
never produced by cultivation in India, but grow 
spontaneously : sheep and goat tracks arc the most favourable 
spots for finding tliem on. 

White is made by blanching the mushrooms 
Purdue of in a little water and lemon juice ; then put them 
Mush- into a stenvpan with a small bit of butter; when 
roo)nSy the mushrooms arc softened, moisten them with 
white or a few spoonfuls of white sauce, but do not let 
brown, them boil long, else they will lose their flavour ; 

then rub through a tammy, adding a little sugar. 
Brown is prc'pared in a similar manner; clean the mush¬ 
rooms, cho]) them u}) fine, but do not fry them, else they 
will blacken the sauce ; add espagnolc or brown sauce. 

Pick and peel half a pint of mushrooms. 
Mushroom wash them very clean ; put them into a saucepan, 
Stew. with half a pint of veal gravy or white broth, a 
little pepper, salt and nutmeg; let them stew 
till tender; then add a spoonful of butter rolled in flour or 
arrowroot suflicicnt to thicken it; simmer a few minutes 
longer and serve; a little wine may be added. 

Take those of a middling size, skin and wash 
To grill. them very clean; if necessary, strain and dry 
them in a cloth ; put a little butter over the 
inside of each ; sprinkle some salt and pepper, and grill or 
fry till tender. 
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Omelette, Prepare and cook the mushrooms in butter, 
pepper and salt/and mix into a plain omelet. 

Select those with reddish or pink gills inside, 
To choose, and agreeable scent; a wholesome or eatable 
mushroom will always peel, an unwholesome 
one will not—a small onion, it is said, if boiled with mush¬ 
rooms will turn black or lose its colour if there are any 
unwholesome ones amongst them; silver also is blackened in 
the same manner. 

Take half a peck of large sound mushrooms, 
Mushroom wipe them perfectly free from grit and dirt, peel 
Powder, them and remove the black fur. Put them into a 
stewpan with two onions, twelve cloves, a quarter 
of an ounce of pounded mace, and two tea-spoonfuls of white 
pepper, but no water; shake them over a clear lire till all 
the li(|Uor is dried up, but do not let them burn, arrange 
them on tins, and dry*iu a slow oven, pound them to a fine 
powder, put it into dry bottles, cork well, seal the corks, and 
keep in a dry place. 

Obs ,—Add this powder to the gravy just before serving. 
It will need only boiling up once. 

The older and drier the onion, the stronger 
Otiions, its flavour, and the cook must regulate the 
quantity accordingly. Onions sliced and fried 
with some butter and flour till they arc browned (and 
rubbed through a sieve) are excellent to heighten the colour 
and flavour of brown soups and sauces, and form the basis 
of most of the relishes furnished by the restaurateurs.” 

Take a dozen white onions, after having 
To boil, peeled and washed them, take off the tops and 
bottoms; put them into a stewpan with cold 
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water or broth, boil till tender and serve. The Italians cut 
them into halves, and dress with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
salt; cream or butter may be used instead of oil. 

Obs .—In cutting off the tops and bottoms take care not 
to cut them too near, otherwise the onions will go to pieces. 

Take fine fresh-gathered 62 )rigs; pick and 
Parsleyy to wash them clean ; set on a saucepan half full of 
preserve, water ; put a little salt in it, boil and skim it 
clear; then put in the ]3arsley and let it boil 
for a coujile of minutes; take it out and lay it on a 
cloth or basket and put it in the sun that it may be dried as 
quick as possible : keep it in a tin box in a dry place ; when 
wanted, cover it with warm water a few minutes before you 
use it. 


Let it be picked and washed, then shake it in 

Fried. a dry cloth to drain the water from it; when 

» * 

perfectly dry, put it into a pan of hot fat; fry 
it quick, and take it out the moment it is crisp ; put it on a 
coarse cloth before the fire to drain, or after the parsley is 
perfectly dried put it on a sheet of paj)er in a Dutch oven 
before the fire and turn it frequently until it is quite crisp. 

The best mode of dressing these is to roast 
Parsnips, them in the oven, or they may be parboiled in 
their skin and roasted after in a Dutch oven: 
send them whole to table, or slice without paring and serve 
with melted or hard butter. 

Put them into plenty of water with some salt; 
Potatoes^ when they are about half-boiled throw away the 
to boil, water, and pour boiling water over the potatoes, 
adding to it some salt; let it boil up briskly, 
ascertain with a fork if the potatoes are nearly done, and if 
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SO, throw in a cup of cold water to check the boiling ; the 
water will soon boil up again and the potatoes will crack; 
drain off the water and serve the potatoes up immedialy in 
in an open dish, or in a napkin. 

Parc the potatoes and cover them with cold 
Another» water and boil till quite tender; then drain off 
the water and strew some salt over them ; place 
the saucepan near the fire, with the lid off, and continually 
shake it till the potatoes appear dry and floury. 

These should be fresh dug—take them of 
To hoil equal siz(j; rub off the skins with a coarse cloth, 
new Po- and wash them clean; put them into hot water 
tatoes. without salt and boil till tcntler ; drain off all 
the water, and set them by the side of the fire, 
strewing a little salt over them ; and immediately they are 
ready, serve in a napkin hot with melted butter. 

Arc never good unless perfectly ripe. Choose 
New Pota- them as nearly of one size as possible ; wash 
toes them and rub off the outer rind and wipe 
them dry with a napkin: i)ut a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter into a stowpan; set it on the fire, and 
when it boils throw in the potatoes ; let them boil till they 
arc done, taking care to toss them every now and then, so 
that they may all go successively into the boiling butter. 
They must be carefully watched, because, if done too much, 
they shrivel up and become waxy. When the fork indicates 
they arc done, they must be taken out before they lose their 
crispness, put into a dish and some salt sprinkled over them. 
As soon as taken from the boiling butter, a handful of picked 
parsley may be thrown into it, and after it has had a boil 
or two laid upon the potatoes as a garnish. 

Old potatoes may be cut into round pieces, about the size 
of a walnut, and dressed in the same way. 
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Parboil the potatoes, then cut them up into 
To fry. tiUccSj and fry them in butter or dripping; when 
they are brown, drain off the fat, and strew a 
little salt over them, and eat while hot and crisp. 

Potatoes may be fried without being parboiled, and even 
when boiled and become cold; the process in both cases 
must be the same. 

May be varied at pleasure, using potatoes as 
Potatoe crumbs are used in other scollops, and for which 
Scollops they must only be parboiled and rasped, and 
mixed with rasped ham, bacon, parsley, scallion, 
butter, gravy, or cream, pepper, and salt, or with mushrooms, 
oysters, or shrimps with savoury herbs ; any of these maybe 
clu;esed or curried. They arc excellent supper dishes mashed 
sweet, or savoury served in shells. 

Poll some potatoes very dry, or till they arc 
Potatoe floury ; mash a pound of them very smooth, and 

Balls, mix with them while they are warm, two ounces 

of fresh butter, a tea-spoonful of salt, a little nut¬ 
meg, the strained and beaten yolks of four eggs, and last of 
all, the Avhites thoroughly mixed; mould with and drop the 
mixture from a tea-spoon into a small pan of boiling butter 
or ghee, or very i)ure lard, and try ihe bi-ralctte^: for five 
minutes over a moderate fire; they should be of a fine pale 
brown and very light colour. 

Mix mashed potatoes with the yolk of an egg. 
Another. roll them into balls, flour them or egg and bread¬ 
crumb them, and fry them in clean dripping or 
ghee, or brown them in a Dutch oven. 

The potatoes must be free from spots, and the 
Potatoe whitest you can pick out; put them on in cold 

smnv. water, when they begin to crack strain the water 

from them, and put it into a clean stewpan by the 
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side of the fire till they are quite dry and fall to pieces; rub 
them through a wire sieve on the dish they are to be sent 
up in, and do not disturb them afterwards. 

Should be as nicely boiled as if for eating— 
Potatoes perhaps a little more so, only care must be taken 
mashed that the water does not get into them; remove 
the skin, and mash them with a small quantity of 
butter, cream, or milk ; put them into a mould to give a nice 
form ; turn them out, and brown with a salamander or in an 
oven, or they may be made into balls, covered with the yolks 
of eggs, and fried a nice brown. 

Take cold boiled potatoes, cut them into rather 
Potatoes d thin slices of the fourth of an inch, put a lump of 
la Maltre butter into a stewpan, and add a little flour, about 
d*Hotel, a tea-spoonful for a middling sized dish ; when 
the flour has boiled a little while in the butter, 
add by degrees a cupful of broth or white consomme; when 
this has boiled up, put in the potatoes with chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt; let the potatoes stew a few minutes, then 
take them from the fire and let the boiling entirely cease ; 
then add the yolk of an egg beat up with a little lemon juice, 
and a table-spoonful of cold water; let it set over the fire, but 
mind it does not curdle, or that the potatoes break in the sauce. 

Boil some potatoes nicely, and mash the inside 
Pur^e de in a mortar, or rub through a sieve; moisten 
Pomme de them with good broth, or thicken with butter and 
Terre. cream ; put carefully over the fire and warm it. 

The puree should be thinner than mash: place 
fried sippets of bread round the dish and the potatoes in 
the centre. 

Take a pint and a half of fresh shelled green 
Pur6e of peas, put them into a stewpan with two spoonfuls 
Green of butter and a desserb-spoonful of pounded 
Peas. sugar, half a handful of parsley and green onions, 
over a slow fire till they arc thoroughly stewed; 
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then pound the whole in a mortar and rub through a cloth. 
Moisten the whole with consomme or white broth; leave it 
near the fire to simmer only, for if it should boil the peas 
lose their green colour. When serving add slices of bread 
cut in dice and nicely fried. 

Green peas should be young, fresh gathered, 
Green Peas and cooked immediately they are shelled, for they 
to boil, soon lose both their colour and sweetness; large 
and small peas cannot be boiled together, as the 
former will take more time than the latter ; tlierefore 
separate the large from the smaller ones, and boil them for a 
few minutes before adding the latter; set on a saucepan with 
a sufFieicncy of water and a little salt; when it boils put in 
your peas, skim it well; keep them boiling quick accord¬ 
ing to their age and size ; when they arc done enough, drain 
them on a sieve. It is usual to boil some mint with the peas, 
but if you wish to garnish the peas with mint, boil a few 
sprigs in a saucepan by themselves. ’ * 

Take a quart of green peas, throw them into 
Peas an earthen pan with a table-spoonful of fresh 

f French butter and plenty of cold Avater; rub the peas 
fashionJ, Avith the butter till they stick together, then drain 
them; take them out of the Avater by handfuls 
and throw them into a colander, that neither Avatcr nor any 
kind of filth may remain. Next stcAV them over a moderate 
fire with a bunch of parsley and green onions ; when they 
have recovered their green colour, poAvder them over Avith a 
little flour: stir the peas before you moisten them Avith 
boiling Avater till they arc entirely covered Avith it, Avhich 
reduce quickly on a large fire. The moment you perceive 
there is no moisture or li(iuor remaining, dip a small lump of 
sugar into some Avater that it may soon melt, and put it to 
the peas, to Avhich add a very small quantity of salt. Green 
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peas without taste are very insipid, although the persons who 
eat them are not sensible of there being any. Next take a 
spoonful of butter, which knead with one of flour; (mind 
that the peas are boiling when you put in the kneaded 
butter,) thicken them with it, and remember that when green 
peas are properly dressed there must be no sauce. It may 
be useful to remark that, if the peas arc not very young and 
tender, they must be moistened with boiling water ; but if 
they arc young, fresh gathered, and fresh shelled, they do 
not require it. 

And more simjjlc process is, after having 
Another washed your peas well, put them into a stewpaii 
with as much butter only as will stick to them, a 
couple of spoonfuls of water with a little chopped mint, 
pepper, salt and sugar; cover the saucepan down, and let 
them stew gently from fifteen to twenty minutes. Then add 
a small quantity of cream, or butter mixed with arrowroot or 
flour, or two table-spopnfuls of liaison ; shake the saucepan 
well over the fire for a minute and the peas arc ready. 

Take a quart of shelled peas, and mix them 
Another. with two table-spoonfuls of butter; lay upon 
them a large lettuce cut in slices, with half a 
dozen small onions only split, with a sprig or two of mint, a 
wine glass of water, and set the saucepan covered close on 
the fire; when the lettuce Mis to the bottom, shake the 
saucepan well until the peas are uppermost; add seasoning 
of pepper, salt, and a dessert-spoonful of sugar, and stew the 
peas until tender. 

Ohs .—The fire must not be very brisk. Green peas may 
be added with advantage to stews, ragoCits, and to any 
vegetable soup. 

Stew a pint of young green peas tender, with 
Green Peas a table-spoonful of butter, and a tea-spoonful of 
with huU sugar, a little salt and chopped parsley; then 
tered Egg. beat up the yolks and whites of two eggs well to- 
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gether in a basin, and pour it over the peas ; stir it very 
quickly, and immediately serve it up before the egg be¬ 
comes hard. 


The peas should be fresh shelled. Put them 
Green into wide-mouthed glass bottles which have been 
J*eas, to carefully washed, jiut the bottles in a saucepan 
prcscrce. or boiler, with a little hay between them to pre¬ 
vent their coming in contact; fill up the kettle 
with cold water and heat it; when the water begins to boil 
take off the saucepan directly, leave the bottles in the water 
until it is quite cold, for fear they should break by taking 
them out whilst the water is hot; cork down the bottles and 
keep them in a dry and cold place. 

Shell your finest peas, have ready a saucepan 
Another of boiling water, throw the peas in and take the 

way. saucepan from the fire, let them remain two or 

three minutes in the water, drain them on a 
towel and let them dry quickly, when quite dry put them 
out in the sun or in a very cool oven, and let them remain 
until (piite hard. Wlien required for use soak them in warm 
water till tender with a little butter and sugar. 

There arc deep glasses made on purpose for 
llaiUshes. sending these to table in water, mixed with 
cresses and other salad as an ornament. They 
should bo picked and w'ashcd very nicely previous to sending 
to table. 


These should be freshly drawn, young and 
RadisheSy wdiitc. Wash and trim them neatly, leaving on 
Turnips, tw^o or three of the small inner leaves of the top ; 
to boil. boil them in plenty of salted water from twenty 
to thirty minutes, and as soon as they arc tender 
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send them to table well drained with melted butter or white 
sauce. Common radishes, when young, tied in bunches and 
boiled from eighteen to twenty-five minutes, then served on 
a toast like asparagus, arc very good. 

Have your salad herbs as fresh as possible, 
Salad, carefully wash and pick them, trim off ail worm- 
eaten, cankered and dry leaves, drain ofi* all the 
water, or swing them in a clean napkin; when properly 
picked and cut arrange them in the salad bowl ; mix the 
sauce in a soup plate, but do not put it to the salad until 
required for use. 

Mix rasped Parmesan into butter melted in 
Sebrzonera cream or gravy; when the vegetables arc dressed 
m Far- lay them in a dish, pour over the sauce and 
mesan, sprinkle it with pounded cheese ; i^ut the dish 
into an oven or brown it with a salamander. 

After having carefully picked and washed it 
Spinach. four or five times in plenty of water, put it in 
boiling water with some salt in a large vessel 
where it may have plenty of room, the leaves that rise above 
the water must be pressed down. When the spinach is half 
done take it off the fire, strain it and prepare some more 
boiling water and salt, in which it must be again boiled till 
sufficiently done. The moment it is so, put it into a collan- 
dcr, and keep throwing cold water over it for some time, 
then make it into balls and with your hands press out every 
drop of water it contains, afterwards chop it into almost a fine 
paste. Now put a lump of butter into a stewpan, and place 
the spinach upon the butter, let it dry gently over the fire, 
when the moisture has evaporated dredge it with a little 
flour, then add a small quantity of good gravy, with season¬ 
ing of pepper and salt to your taste ; serve it with sippets 
fried in butter. 
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Boll sonic good cream just before you put the 
Spinach spinach into the stewpan with the butter, as in 
with the last receipt; when you have added the flour 
Sugar. as directed, together with a little salt, put in the 
cream with some sugaj: and nutmeg; let it sim¬ 
mer for ten minutes, then serve it up on sippets with a very 
small quantity of pounded lump sugar or sugar-candy 
strewed over it. 

First pick clean the leaves and boil, squeeze 
Spinach the juice from it by pressing through a towel, 
colouring, place the liquor in a small stewpan in a hot-water 
bath or in a jar, which set in a saucepan of water 
to boil; when the green has settled at the bottom strain it 
through a silk sieve or fine muslin, and use it for whatever 
requires to be coloured green. 

Cut your turnips (after having well cleaned 
Pur^e of and pared them) into slices, dress them over a 
Turnips, very slow fire with a little butter, and take care 
they do not get brown, stir the whole with a wooden 
spoon, and when quite soft add a sufficient quantity of clear 
strong broth, dredge in a little flour, and stew the whole to a 
proper consistence, adding cream or white sauce if necessary. 

IMashcd vegetables, such as turnips, carrots. 
Vegetables, beet-root, parsnips and potatoes, are ail to be well 
mashed, cooked in salt and water, refreshed, drained and 
beat and dried over the fire till they attain a pro¬ 
per consistency, and require to be seasoned with cream, but¬ 
ter , stock, eggs, or a proper mixture of any or all of them. 
INIixturcs may be made of these vegetables in any propor¬ 
tion, and when they are wanted very rich a large quantity 
of cream may be dried into them. 
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DEVILS, ZESTS, Etc. 

This fish is very delicate, and of great utility 
Anchovy, in cooking; be careful when you open ajar to 
close it again tight, as the fish is soon spoilt and 
rusts by the admission of air. 

Wash from the pickle some of the fish, bone 
Anchovy and take off the heads, then pound them in a 
Butter, mortar with fresh butter till quite smooth, and 
rub through a sieve, if necessary. If to be kept, 
put into small pots, and cover over with clarified beef suet 
or it gets soon rancid. * 

Ohs ,—It is sometimes made hot for devilling biscuits. By 
the addition of cayenne, flour of mustard, spice, &c., it will 
make anchovy toast. 

Clean some fish, cut off their heads and re- 
Anchovy move the bones; j)ound them in a mortar and 
Powder, rub them through a sieve, then make into a paste 
with dry flour, roll into thin cakes, and dry in 
the sun or an oven; pound into a fine powder, and put into 
a well stoppered bottle. It will keep a long time. 

Ohs ,—To this may be added cayenne pepper, or citric 
acid, and will be found excellent sprinkled on bread and but¬ 
ter for a sandwich. 

Spread a little salad sauce on two sides of 
Sandwich, bread; cut and wash some anchovies, take out 
the bones, and put the fillets on one piece of the 
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bread which is to he covered with the other; the pieces of 
anchovy should not touch else the sandwich may be too salt. 

Procure a very warm hot-water plate—it can- 
Toast. not be too much so; take a couple of eggs broken 
separately to see they are fresh; then put a 
spoonful of butter on the plate and as it melts keep stirring 
the eggs into it; add a little cayenne and as much anchovy 
essence as is deemed necessary for covering your toast, which 
should be nicely browned and buttered or sprinkled with 
milk. 

Ohs *—This will be of the consistence of very thick cream 
if the plate is hot. 

Another Is merely to prepare buttered toast and drop a 
way little essence upon it. 

Bleach four ounces of sweet almonds and fry 
Almonds, them in a stewpan with an ounce of fresh butter ; 

then drain them over a sieve ; strew over them 
some salt, cayenne pepper and mace mixed together ; serve 
them up very hot. 

Butter the biscuits on both sides and pepper 
Devilled them well; rub up some cheese with made 
Biscuits mustard, and lay on one side ; sprinkle a little 
until salt and cayenne over the top and let them be 
Cheese, grilled. 

Devilled Ts simply toasting the biscuit and buttering it 
Biscuits while hot, then sprinkling cayenne pepper over 
(jdain). it with a little salt. 

Ohs .—Cooks in this country warm the biscuits on a grid¬ 
iron, or else fry them in a little butter or ghee. 
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Bone and wash some anchovies; pound them 
Another, in a mortar with a little butter and cayenne pep¬ 
per, (should he rubbed through a sieve) ; spread 
on a warm toast or biscuit fried in butter. 

Ohs ,—A little ragout powder, finely pounded mustard and 
salt, of each half an ounce, allspice, cayenne, ginger, and 
nutmeg, of cacli a quarter of an ounce, black pepper and 
lemon peel grated half an ounce, pounded and well mixed 
together, may be added if a further zest is required. 

Get a good plateful of onions, a piece of green 
Devilled ginger and six or eight chillies, according to the 
Duck or size; reduce them to a pulp as for curry, then 
Teal, add Uvo spoonfuls of mustard, pepper, salt, cay¬ 
enne and chutney; two table-spoonfuls of cat¬ 
sup and half a bottle of claret; cut up the duck or teal and 
put it into the sauce, which must simmer for a long time, so 
as to get rid of the raw smell and taste of the masala. 

Obs ,—The duck must be previously roasted, or it will 
require double the quantity of sauce. 

Rub smooth two or three slices of good fresh 
Cheese, cheese that breaks smoothly under the knife; 

add a portion of butter equal to half the cheese 
with cayenne pepper and salt. 

Take the liver of a roast or boiled turkey or 
Liver, fowl; mash it smooth on a hot-water plate, add a 
little butter, some mustard, salt and cayenne, 
with a tea-spoonful of anchovy sauce or mushroom catsup. 

Score the legs of a roasted turkey, goose, or 
Legs of fowl; sprinkle them well with cayenne, black 
Poultry, pepper and salt; broil them well, and pour over 
the following sauce: Take three spoonfuls of 
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gravy, one of butter rubbed in a little flour, one of lemon 
juice, a glass of wine (port or white), a spoonful of mustard, 
some chilli vinegar, or two or three chopped green chillies, a 
spoonful of mushroom catsup and Harvey sauce ; warm up 
and serve in a boat. 

Ohs ,—If very highly seasoned it may be served without 
sauce. 


Take six or eight spoonfuls of gravy; add a 
Another spoonful of butter rolled in flour or arrowroot, a 
seaso7icd spoonful of mushroom or walnut catsup, two 
Sauce for spoonfuls of lemon or lime juice, one spoonful of 
grills, made mustard, and one of minced capers, a little 
chilli vinegar, some black pepper, with the rind 
of half a grated lime and a tea-spoonful of essence of an¬ 
chovies ; simmer this in a silver saucepan ; pour a little over 
the grill and serve the rest in a butter boat. 

Take one pound of dried prawns and cleanse 
Ballachong, of all shell and dirt; cut and pound them as fine 
as possible, to which add of pounded dry chillies 
four tolahs, four ounces of salt, two bundles or roots of garlic, 
four ounces of green ginger, cleaned and sliced very fine, one 
pint of tamarind juice or pulp ; mix all these ingredients 
with at least half a pint of good ghee; then add, if you re¬ 
quire it for immediate use, about half a pint of chopped 
onions, the peel of three limes or an orange cut thin, and a 
1’c‘W fresh lime leaves; put the whole into a fryingpan over 
the fire with half a pound of butter; fry and keep stirring it 
that it may not burn. 

Obs, —T'his ballachong wull keep a long time if bottled in 
its raw state without the onions, all the other ingredients 
being well mixed with an additional quantity of ghee if 
necessary; at all events the top in the bottles should be 
covered with it. 
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Boil one hundred prawns, clean and take off 
Another, the shells; then grind them on a cui-ry stone, 
with sufficient vinegar to keep the stone wet; take 
two ounces of green ginger, half an ounce of red chillies, 
half an ounce of garlic, and the thin cut peel of four lemons; 
pound them separately ; then take two ounces of salt and the 
juice of two lemons ; mix all the ingredients with the prawns; 
cut four onions into rings and fry them with sufficient butter 
to keep the prawns from burning ; when the onions become 
soft and the balacliong dry take it out and let it cool. To 
be kept a long time it must be put in jars with orange leaves 
on the top and closed up with skins. 

Take of prawns about three pints, shell and 
Another, chop them to pieces, rub them well with salt, and 
then mix them up with the following ingredients; 
Red chillies one ounce, turmeric pounded one ounce, cori¬ 
ander seed pounded tjv^ ounces, green ginger, cut in pieces, 
one ounce, green ginger pounded one ounce, garlic, cut in 
pieces, half an ounce, garlic pounded half an ounce, green 
chilli, cut in pieces, two ounces; eight small lemons, cut in 
thin slices, with thirty lime leaves. The above-mentioned 
ingredients should be half fried with seven large onions, 
sliced, one quart of Gingelly oil, tamarind pulp to taste, and 
then bottled. When wanted as much should be taken out 
as required, and fully fried for use. The prawns used should 
be large, and about two pints when cleaned. 

Melt in a silver or other saucepan a dessert- 
Cheese to spoonful of butter with a tea-cupful of cream; 
stew, mix with it a quarter of a pound of good cheese 
finely grated; beat it well together, put a slice 
of toasted bread into a dish and pour the mixture over it; 
brown with a salamander. 
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Take half a pound of good mellow cheese, cut 
Pounded, into thin bits, add a table spoonful of butter; rub 
it well in a mortar until it is quite smooth, add a 
little ground spice or essence, pepper and cayenne, with 
made mustard. 

Cut some single or double Gloucester cheese 
Cheese to into thin slices; put it with a bit of butter into a 
toast, cheese toaster ; place it before the fire till the 
cheese dissolves, stirring it now and then; serve 
it on a slice of toasted bread with the crust pared off. Eat 
with mustard, salt and pepper. 

Mix about four ounces of bread-crumbs with 
Another, the well beaten yolks of two eggs and a table- 
spoonful of cream; add a large table-spoonful 
of butter with four of grated or pounded cheese, a spoonful of 
mustard, and a little salt and pepper; put the whole into a 
saucepan over the fire and stir it until it be well heated; 
then lay it thick upon small slices of toasted bread and brown 
with a salamander or hot shovel; serve quite hot. 

This should always be served quite hot; the 
Marrow marrow, after being spread on the toast, must be 
Toast. sprinkled with pepper and salt or a little essence 
of anchovy. 

Take fine dry mushrooms with red gills, peel 
Mushrooms off the outer skin, and see that they are perfectly 
Devilled, free from sand or dirt; spread a little butter over 
the inside, and sprinkle plenty of black pounded 
pepper over them with a little cayenne and salt; broil them 
on a gridiron over a clear fire. 

Ohs ,—If the mushroom peels easily you may almost be 
sure it is edible. 
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This must be made with a fine hen lobster when 
Lobster or full of spawn. Boil thoroughly; when cold pick 
Crab out all the solid meat and pound it in a mortar ; it 
jotted, is usual to add by degrees (a very little) finely 
pounded mace, black or cayenne pepper, salt, 
and, while pounding, a little butter ; when the whole is well 
mixed and beat to the consistence of paste, press it down 
hard in a preserving pot, pour clarified beef suet or butter 
over it, and cover with wetted bladder. 

Take the meat out of the tail, claws and body of 
Salad, a lobster or crab, cut it nicely and dish it (eggs or 
salad herbs may or may not be served with it) ; 
strew the spawn over, and cover or garnish with broken 
savoury jelly. 

May be made by adding to salad sauce a 
Another small canister of hermetically sealed lobsters, 
but then oinjt the salad oil and substitute cream, 
otherwise it will be too thin; salad may be added. 

Take the white meat of a roast or boiled fowl 
Imitation and mince it very fine with the liver, about six 
Crab, table-spoonfuls in all, two table-spoonfuls of 
pounded cheese, a couple of moderate sized onions, 
four or five green chillies, chopped very small, and mix all 
well together \ tlicn add one spoonful of anchovy sauce, one 
of Harvey, and a large spoonful of mustard, the same of 
vinegar, two of mushroom catsup, some black pepper and 
salt, with three spoonfuls of sweet oil; mix the whole. 

Obs ,—When green chillies arc not to be had red pepper 
must be substituted ; it is an excellent relish with bread and 
butter j ust before the cloth is removed. 

Take a portion of cold boiled fish with a little 
Imitation roe if procurable, cut it up in small slices with 
Lobster, a small white onion chopped, a few green chillies. 
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a spoonful of mustard, the yolk of a hard boiled egg 
mashed, some salt and ground black pepper, with just a 
sufficiency of vinegar to moisten the whole, then add two or 
three table-spoonfuls of cream or sweet oil, serve it gar¬ 
nished with any green salad. 

Obs .—The egg may be omitted and a little anchovy sauce 
added. 

Any well roasted or boiled meat, free from 
Potted fat, skin and gristle will answer for potting. 

Meat. also fish, lobsters, prawns and shrimps; spiced 

or salted meat is equally good, but if the latter is 
used less salt is requisite. The meat must be cut and 
minced before it is put into the mortar, and if very dry 
pound it well before you add any butter, marrow or suet. 
If fish is used it must be perfectly fresh and seasoned as for 
white meats with ground white pepper, mace, salt and 
cayenne ; if hare or other brown meat, a small quantity of 

salt and cloves with black pepper may be added; cover it 

over with melted butter, marrow or suet, the last is pre¬ 
ferable ; when properly prepared it will keep many days. 

They should always be made fresh, otherwise 
Hints for they soon get dry. It is necessary that the 
preparing bread be new, and, if required expressly for 
Sand- the purpose, made in a mould that the crumb 
wiches. may be close and the crust rasped. It is essen¬ 
tial also to cut the bread neatly with a sharp 
knife; if the bread is made round and long the crust is 
left upon it and rasped. When you cut it have one slice 
resting upright close against the other, that it may not dry, 
and be careful always to take the pieces of bread which fit 
one another precisely; open and insert whatever the sand¬ 
wiches are to be composed of, and close them nicely 
together: they may also be cut thin and in squares, or as 
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fancy directs ; place them one upon another to prevent their 
getting hard and dry; serve in a napkin, on a silver or 
china plate and keep a cover over them until wanted. 

Ol)S, —Whatever meat is used must be carefully trimmed 
from every bit of skin, gristle, sinew, &c. The materials 
for making sandwiches arc cold and potted meats, fish, game, 
poultry, potted shrimps and prawns, potted cheese, ham and 
tongue, anchovy and herring paste, paste diavolo, sausages, 
bechamel, hard eggs with pounded cheese and butter, olive 
force-meats, zest, mustard, pepper, salt and bread. 

Cut very nice thin slices of bread crust, cover 
Anchovy them with anchovy and butter, lay over another 
Sandwiches thin slice, press together, and cut them in 
squares. 

Stone and pound some olives either with olive 
Olive Sand- oil or butter ; if they have been simply pounded 
wiches, butter the bread and spread them over it, or fry 
in olive oil some slices light, crisp, but not hard; 
spread the olives or lay them in patches. 

One pound of undressed beef, tender and free 
Meat for from sinew; beat in a mortar with two eggs, a 
Sandwich, little salt, pepper and nutmeg; put in a mould 
let it simmer one hour. 

A slice of ham, salt beef or tongue laid neatly 
A Common between two slices of bread and butter ; mustard 
Sandwich, and chopped green chillies may be added. 

May either be made of potted shrimps or 
Shrimp butter; butter the bread and arrange the shrimps, 
Sandwiches press together and cut them neatly. Oyster 
and lobster butter make elegant sandwiches, 
which may be made to every taste. Egg butter answers 
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well with minced or pounded anchovies. Fish sandwiches 
are the lightest; sprinkle them lightly with anchovy essence. 

Welsh Mix in a mortar any kind of cheese with but- 

Galli- ter, mustard, wine and any flavoured vinegar; 
mavfry. this makes excellent zests or sandwiches. 

Cut a slice of bread about half an inch thick, 
Welsh pare off the crust and toast it on both sides so as 
Rabbit just to brown it without making it hard; cut a 
slice of good mellow cheese, a quarter of an inch 
thick, but not quite the size of the bread; pare off* the rind 
and lay it on the toasted bread in a cheese toaster, carefully 
watch it that it docs not burn, and stir it to prevent a pel¬ 
licle forming on the surface, or toast it with a salamander. 

Pick off* all the bits of meat from a ham bone; 
Essence pound it, break the bone, and put both into a 
of Ham, saucepan together, with' nearly half a pint of 
water and a bunch of sweet herbs; simmer 
gently for some time, stirring it occasionally; then add a 
pint of good beef gravy and black pepper ; continue to sim¬ 
mer it until it be well flavoured with the herbs ; strain and 
keep it for improving rich gravies and sauces. 

Of brandy or proof spirit two wine glasses or 
Celery a quarter of a pint, celery seed bruised half an 
Essence, ounce, let it steep for a fortnight. 

Obs, —A few drops will immediately flavour a pint of soup. 

Take fine fresh oysters, wash the shells per- 
Oyster fectly clean, open and wash them in their own 
Essence, liquor, skim them, pound them in a marble 
mortar; to a pint of oysters add a pint of sherry 
or other white wine; boil uj), add an ounce of salt, two 
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drachms of pounded macc and one of cayenne, let it just 
boil up again, skim it, and rub through a sieve ; when cold, 
bottle it and cork it tight. 

Obs .—The salt and spices may be pounded with the 
oysters; this is an agreeable addition to the flour of white 
sauce and made dishes; a little brandy in addition will keep 
it good for a considerable time longer. 

Sprinkle salt over the mushrooms, let them 
Essence of remain for three hours, then mash them; next 
Mush- day strain off the liquor, put this into a stewpan, 
rooms. and reduce to one half. 

Obs .—It will not keep long, having neither spice nor wine. 
Put in small bottles and cork it tight. 

For immediate use may be 'prepared by rub- 
Lemon bing the lemon with loaf sugar till the whole of 

Peely the yellow is taken up by the sugar; scrape off 
the surface,* press it hard down, cover it very 
close, and it will keep for some time. 

Or, best oil of lemon one drachm, strong rectified s^^irit 
two ounces, introduced by degrees until the spirit completely 
mixes with the oil. 

Obs ,—It will be found a tolerably fair substitute for fresh 
lemon peel. 


Break four eggs into a dish with a little pep- 
Omelette per or chopped green chillies, a small quantity 

plain, of fine salt with a tea-spoonful of milk or water 

merely to dissolve it, beat the whole well in a 
froth, then put a table-spoonful of butter or ghee into a fry¬ 
ing pan; when it is hot throw the mixture into the pan, 
holding it a little distance from the fire, keep shaking it to 
prevent its burning and sticking to the bottom of the pan; 
it takes about five minutes to dress, gather up one side with 
knife and roll it equally before you dish it. 
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Obs. —Chopped parsley, onions, minced ham or kidneys 
maybe added, and a variety given by grated hung beef, dried 
tongue, anchovy paste, sauce, or chopped oysters. 

Beat up the eggs with a very little salt; put 
Omelette them into the pan as last directed, and sprinkle 
evoeet. fine pounded sugar over while frying, place the 
omelette on a dish, cover it over with sugar, and 
brown it with a salamander; trim the edges, roll uxi neatly 
and serve. 


Prepare your omelette as first directed; mince 
Omelette up the kidney of a loin of veal or mutton that 
aux liog- has been roasted, and mix with the omelette; 
7ions, season well with salt and fry it nicely. 

Obs, —You may season it higher with a couple of chopped 
anchovies, or some essence. 

Petites Ornc- Make some small omelettes of two eggs each, 
lettes au Javi- mince up some ham, and put in a spoonful 
bon, to each before rolling. 

Obs, —If the ham is salt do not add any more. 

Break up six eggs, separating the whites from 
Omelette the yolks; beat up the former and strain them; 
soxijjle, add to the yolks two table-spoonfuls of dried 
pounded sugar with a little lemon juice or orange 
flower water, and work them well together. Whip the 
whites into a froth, and mix them with the rest; put some 
butter or ghee into the fryingpan, add the omelette, taking 
care it does not burn; when made, sprinkle a little pounded 
sugar over it, and put into the oven to rise, or glaze it of a 
fine colour with a salamander. 
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Slice some cheese, put it into a saucepan with 
Toasted a little butter and milk ; stir it over the fire until 

Cheese. the cheese is dissolved; beat up an egg well and 

add to it, place it upon toast or on a dish and 
brown it before the fire or with a heated shovel. 

Put two table-spoonfuls of grated cheese into 
Stewed a dish, beat up an egg and strain it into four 

Cheese, table-spoonfuls of cream; put a table-spoonful of 

butter into a small saucepan and let it melt; then 
stiir in the other ingredients and boil until well mixed; serve 
it hot with toast or brown it in a patty pan. 

Make some brioche paste; have ready some 
Parmesan or Swiss cheese, which cut into small 
squares and throw into the paste while it is soft; 
bake it in an oven. 

Thicken one-fourth of a pint of cream or 
milk with a little arrowroot to a moderate con¬ 
sistence, add four ounces of finely pounded cheese 
and mix it all well together with the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, then beat the whites to a froth and add them to the 
rest; line a mould with white i)aper, pour in the fondeau 
and bake it in a fast oven, or divide it into small paper cases 
and three-fourths fill them. 

Take four table-spoonfuls of Swiss cheese, two 
Fondeaus of Parmesan, a litjtle cream cheese i pound these 
en caisses. in a mortar with a little pepper and salt, then 
mix in four eggs, one at a time, and fill small 
patty pans or paper cases with the mixture and bake in an 
oven. They should have a nice brown appearance when 
served. 


Brioches 
au Fro- 
mage. 

Fondeau. 
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Take equal quantities of flour, butter and 
Mamakm, pounded or grated cheese, with an egg to each 
Indian, spoonful of the other ingredients; mix all well 
together, and bake in moulds or cases as the last; 
serve with toast, made mustard, jiepper and salt. 

Half a pound of cheese, half a pound of bread, 
llamahin, four ounces of butter, three eggs beaten, a gill 
of cream and a little salt; pound all well together, 
and put into paper cases; twelve or fifteen minutes will 
bake them. 


Beat smooth three ounces of Parmesan or any 
Another, other cheese in a mortar ; mix in by degrees half 
a pint of cream, two ounces of butter, four yolks 
and one white of egg, rub them together, and leave them 
mixed for some time; fill it into paper cases. They may be 
baked in a Dutch oven. 

Roll out rather thin from six to eight ounces 
A la of puff paste, handle it lightly, spread it out on 

Srfton, the dresser, and sprinkle [over it some rasped 
Parmesan cheese; then fold the paste in three, spread it 
again, and sprinkle more cheese over it; give, what is called 
two turns and a half, and sprinkle it each time with the 
cheese ; cut about eighteen ramakins with a plain round cut¬ 
ter, spread over again some rasped Parmesan; put them into 
the oven and bake for fifteen minutes, and serve very hot in 
a napkin. 


Break four ounces of maccaroni into lengths 
Maccaroni of about a couple of inches, wash it in water, 
and and then boil it in white broth or milk, with a 

C/hcesCy little salt until tender; rub up in a mortar four 

plain, ounces of dry double Gloucester or Cheddar 

cheese, and add to it the well beaten yolks of two 
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eggs, a couple of spoonfuls of cream with four of the broth 
the maccaroni has been boiled in; butter a dish large enough 
to contain the whole, in which place the maccaroni with the 
cheese custard poured over it, and bake in a quick oven. 

Boil the maccaroni as last directed, and when 
Another. tender drain it and lay it on a dish, placing but¬ 
ter and some grated cheese over it; continue 
this for two or three layers and then cover the whole with 
cheese and butter, and bake it carefully; when the cheese 
has become soft remove it from the oven and serve. 



CHAPTER XL 

PICKLES AND CHUTNEYS. 

Take the young shoots just as they appear 
Bamhoo above the ground, cut and slice them in lengths 
IHclde. of half an inch, sprinkle them with salt for a 
day or two; then put them, with sliced ginger, 
some corns of black pepper, and a few cloves of garlic, into 
a bottle or jar; fill up with vinegar and set in the sun for a 
week; if desired to be hot add green chillies or cayenne salt. 

Obs, —The young shoots of bamboo form a princii)al in¬ 
gredient in the Chinese preserve called Chow Chow. 

Wash it perfectly clean; do not cut off any 
To picJde of the root-fibres or it will bleed, or rather lose 
BecL its colour; put it into a sufficiency of water to 
boil, when the skin will come off it is done 
enough; take it out and lay it upon a cloth to cool; rub off 
the skin, cut it into thick slices and put it into a jar, pouring 
over it cold vinegar prepared in the following manner : Boil 
a quart of vinegar with one ounce of whole black pepper 
and the same quantity of dry ginger. Cover the jar closely 
with a good cork. 

Select good, firm, hard, red cabbages; cut 
Cabbage, into thin slices ; sprinkle plenty of salt over them, 
and put on a sieve or basket to drain for twelve 
hours ; then put into a jar or wide-mouthed bottle and pour 
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over them cold vinegar thus prepared: To a quart of good 
vinegar add two ounces of dry ginger merely broken, half 
an ounce of black pepper whole, with a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves and a little mace ; boil these spices in the vinegar, 
and let it cool. 

Ohs. —A good, hard white cabbage will answer as well 
as red; and if you wish to colour it take a beetroot that 
has been parboiled only, cut it into slices and boil in the 
vinegar. 

There is no occasion to place this pickle in the sun as it 
will only make the cabbage soft. 

Cut your heads of cauliflowers into moderately 
Cauli- sized sprigs; sprinkle it well with salt and 
flower, prepare the same as for pickled cabbage. 

Pour boiling strong salt pickle upon them and 
Gherkins leave thenj till next day; wash out the jars with 
to pickle, vinegar and drain and wipe every gherkin separ¬ 
ately ; pack them into the jars, and boil some 
good vinegar with mace, whole pepper, horseradish, mustard 
and salt; pour it boiling over them and cover; let them 
stand till next day. If they arc not sufficiently green, boil 
the vinegar again within the fortnight and put them up. 

The cabbage of the cocoa-nut tree or the 
Cocoa-nut head sprout, when it can be procured, may be 
Cabbage cut into slices and pickled exactly as you would 
Vickie, cabbage. The whole is perfectly white and 
resembles a fresh almond in taste. 

Clean and slice any quantity of green ginger; 
Green sprinkle it with salt; let it remain a few hours. 
Ginger then put into a jar or bottle and pour boiling 
Pickle, vinegar over it; cork it up when cool. 
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Take twenty-five lemons or limes, cut them 
Lemon in two parts crossways, squeeze the juice into a 
Pickle, basin and mix with it two ounces of white salt; 

then put it into a bottle and cork it tight. 
Sprinkle over the lemon or lime peel about two ounces of 
pounded salt, and let it remain six hours; then dry in the 
sun, till hard enough, for three or four days. Take two 
ounces of mustard seeds cleansed of all the husks, four 
ounces of green ginger well dressed and cut into thin 
slices, with four ounces of green chillies; put one bottle of 
good vinegar in a saucepan, and mix with it one ounce of 
ground turmeric \ boil these about a quarter of an hour 
over a slow fire; after it is boiled, mix the lemon juice and 
strain it in a basin; then add to it all the above articles, 
mix well together, and put in a pickle bottle ; cork it well; 
keep it in the sun three or four days. If the vinegar is 
found not to be sufficient add a little more to it, and let it 
remain a fortnight when it will be reac^y for use. 

Roll the lemons or limes with the hand well 
Lime upon a stone or board, and throw them in some 
Pickle water; then put them in an earthen vessel and 
{natwey sprinkle over with fine salt; let them remain for 
two or three days, turning them occasionally; 
when the lemons have become soft, expose them to the sun 
on a cloth; after they appear ripe, steep them either in 
vinegar or lemon juice. 

Take fifty ripe limes; split them into four 
Another, parts half way down and sprinkle them well 
with salt; let them remain for twenty-four hours, 
turning them two or three times ; then place them in a stone 
jar with sliced green ginger (four ounces), some pounded 
chillies and ground mustard seed; grind up one ounce of 
turmeric with two table-spoonfuls of oil, which mix with a 
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sufficient quantity of vinegar to cover the limes; close the 
vessel tightly down and place in the sun for a few days. 

Obs .—Oil may be used instead of vinegar, or they may 
be pickled in lime juice first boiled with the turmeric added 
afterwards. 


Divide the mangoes into four parts rather 
Mango more than half way down, leaving the bottoms 
Pickle whole; scoop out the kernel, stuff the space in 
in oil, each mango as full as it will admit of with 
mustard seed, cayenne pepper, sliced ginger, 
sliced garlic and grated horseradish ; bind each mango with 
thread ; put them into a quantity of oil sufficient to immerse 
the whole. Manner of preparing the mustard secd^ &c., 
&c.—For fifty mangoes use five seers of mustard seed; husk 
it, steep it in water for twenty-four hours, removing the 
water twice or thrice during the time, dry it afterwards for 
two days, reduce it ^nto coarse powder, mix with it the 
ginger, garlic, cayenne pepper and grated horseradish; 
make the whole into a paste with vinegar, stuff the mangoes 
with it; reserve a fourth part of the mustard powder to mix 
with the oil into which the mangoes arc to be immersed. 
The garlic, ginger, and horseradish are to be steeped in 
water, and allowed to dry for a day previous to being used. 

Take one hundred fine unripe mangoes; peel 
Mango and partly divide them through the shell so as 
Pickle, to remove the kernel from the inside; sprinkle 
them well with salt, and let them lie in a large 
tub or other vessel for twenty-four hours. In the meantime 
take two bottles of vinegar and four ounces of ground 
turmeric, boil this about a quarter of an hour over a slow fire, 
then remove. Have ready one seer of dry chillies, one seer 
of green ginger cut and sliced, and one pound of mustard 
seed cleaned of all husk, with four ounces of garlic; mix 
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hesc ingredients with the mangoes, and stuff some inside; 
then pour the vinegar and turmeric over the whole. Should 
the vinegar not be sufficient to cover the mangoes more must 
be added to fill up the jar or cask. 

'J'ake one hundred unripe green mangoes, slit- 
Oil Pickle^ ting them lengthways partly through the stone so 
another, as to be able to remove all the kernel; sprinkle 
them well over with salt putting some inside, and 
lay them in the sun for a few hours daily ; keep them in 
salt three or four days ; then prepare the following ingre¬ 
dients : Turmeric, green ginger, mustard seed and garlic, as 
directed for pickling, with the exception of the tumeric 
which is not to be boiled, but ground and mixed with sweet 
oil sufficient to cover the mangoes ; the oil generally used is 
gingilic or mustard seed oil. 

Peel the mangoes and divide them into halves, 
Mango clearing them of their stonds; sj)rinklc them well 
Pickle, with salt and put them in the sun for three or four 
days; after which wipe them well with a cloth, 
then stuff them with some garlic and green ginger sliced, 
also some garlic, mustard seed, and cliillies; tie them up 
with thread, preserve either in vinegar or oil, and keep in a 
closed vessel in the sun for some days. 

Take unripe green mangoes, pc(d and cut into 
Dried slices, sprinkle them over with salt and put in 
Mangoes, the sun to dry: when prepared, make them into 
balls or rolls of a moderate size and hang them 
in a dry place for use. 

Take green mangoes, peel and cut into thin 
Another slices, boil with a small quantity of water until 
tcay. quite smooth, then spread the pulp on a clean 
cloth and put out in the sun to dry; when re- 
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quired for use, all that is necessary is to cut off a piece and 
soak it in a little water; the pulp in this way may be used 
for mango fool. 

Put the smallest that can be got into spring 
Mushrooms, water and rub them with a piece of new flannel 
dipped in salt; throw them into cold water as 
they are cleaned, which will make them keep their colour; 
next put them into a saucepan with a handful of salt, cover 
close, and set them over the fire for four or five minutes, or 
till the heat draws the liquor from them. Next lay them 
betwixt two dry cloths till they arc cold, put them into glass 
bottles, and fill up with distilled vinegar ; a blade of mace 
and a tea-spoonful of sweet oil in each bottle ; cork up close, 
and set in a dry cool place. As a substitute for distilled 
vinegar use white wine vinegar. 

Sprinkle them with salt, and let them lie for a 
Nasturtium day or two ; dry them and put into a jar ; boil 
Seeds, to some mace with vinegar and ginger and pour the 
pickle. liquor boiling hot upon them; cover close and 
put them in the sun for two or three days. 

Ohs. —The leaves arc used as salad. 

Take any quantity of small white onions, lay 
Onion them on a sieve or basket and sprinkle them well 

Pickle, with salt; let them remain for twenty-four hours 

to drain ; put them into wide-mouthed bottles 
with a few slices of green ginger and a blade or two of mace; 
fill up with good vinegar; and if you desire to impart a warm 
flavour add either green chillies or chilli vinegar. They may 
or may not be put out in the sun for a day or two. 

Take pyroligneous acid one pint, three tea- 
Acid of spoonfuls of pounded sugar, which dissolve in 

Lemon, the acid, and add thirty drops of quintessence of 

artificial, lemon peel. 
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Obs. —The vinegar may be flavoured by infusing lime peel 
in it. 

Mushroom catsup a pint and a half, walnut 
Coratch. catsup four ounces, soy and chilli vinegar of each 
one ounce, essence of anchovy a tea-spoonful. 

Is made by pounding, with salt, ripe capsicums 
Indian that have been a little roasted; add as much 
Coratchy water as will make any quantity of the former 
or Chilli you please into a liquid the thickness of milk; 
rusky rub the whole through a cloth and reject the 
residue of capsicums. 

Obs. —A little wine added makes it keep a long time: a 
few drops impart a peculiar relish to soup or stews. 

Is made by pounding perfectly ripe and dry 
Cayenne bird’s-eye chillies or capsjeums; it should be 
Pepper sifted and kept in a well corked bottle to ex¬ 
clude damp. 

Put half an ounce of the above powder into 
Essence. half a pint of wine or brandy, let it steep for a 
fortnight and pour it off clear. 

Take two ounces of finely powdered dried 
Cayenne bird’s-eye chillies or capsicums, and pound them 
Salt. well in a mortar with two table-spoonfuls of clean 
salt; add a glass of white wine and two of water; 
put it into a corked bottle and place in the sun for a week or 
more; then strain the whole through a piece of fine muslin, 
pour the liquor into a plate, and evaporate it either by a 
stove or in the sun; you will then have soluble crystals of 
cayenne and salt, a much finer article than the cayenne 
powder. 
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Black pepper is the fruit of a creeping plant 
Pepper, indigenous to India; the berries are gathered 
black. before they are ripe and are dried in the sun, 
when they become black and corrugated on the 

surface. 

Is the fruit of the same plant gathered after it 
White is fully ripe and freed of its external coats by 
maceration in water; it is smooth on the surface 
and less pungent than the black pepper. 

Fill a wide-mouthed bottle with the leaves of 
Basil fresh green basil and cover them with vinegar; 

Vinegar, stop the bottle well and put out in the sun for 
eight or ten days, shaking it occasionally; strain 
and decant it. 

Obs .—This is a very agreeable addition to mock turtle, 
soups, and sauces, and to the mixture usually made for 
salads. Green mint, chervil and Burnet are all made in the 
same way. 


Cayenne pepper a tea-spoonful, a pint of vine- 
Camp gar, soy two table-spoonfuls, walnut catsup four 
Vinegar, spoonfuls, six anchovies chopped fine, and a 
clove of garlic; steep all for a fortnight in the 
sun, shaking the bottles occasionally; strain through a tammis, 
and put into very small bottles corked as tight as possible. 

Take ripe cucumbers, cut them in slices and 
Cucumber lay them on a sieve or bamboo basket in the sun. 
Vinegar, and sprinkle them well with salt; when the water 
is all drained off add an equal quantity by weight 
of white wine vinegar and some corns of pepper ; let it boil 
for a quarter of an hour and bottle when cool. 
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Pare eight or ten cucumbers, cut them into 
Another, thin slices ; add a clove of garlic, a spoonful of 
white pepper coarsely ground, and a spoonful of 
salt; put them into a jar that can be well closed, or other 
vessel, and pour over them a bottle of vinegar and let it stand 
ten or twelve days; then strain and bottle ; put a little whole 
pepper into the mouth of each bottle and cork tightly. 

Obs .—It has the same flavour as Burnet vinegar. 

(kesses. They are an excellent digestive, and form an 
ornamental small salad for the table. 

Dry and pound one ounce of the seed, such as 
Cress is sown in gardens ; pour upon it a quart of vi- 

Vinegar. negar, and let it steep in the sun ten or twelve 
days, shaking it occasionally. 

Ohs ,—This is strongly flavoured with the cress, and is 
useful for salads and cold meat. 

Cayenne Fill a stoppered bottle with as many ripe or 
or Chilli green chillies as it will hold ; cover them with 
Vinegary vinegar for a fortnight or more, and then strain it. 
red or green. 


Peel and chop two ounces of garlic, pour on 
Garlic it a quart of white wine vinegar; stop the jar 
Vinegar. close, and let it steep ten days, shaking it 
well every day; then pour off’ the liquor into 
small bottles. 

Obs .—‘‘ Be careful not to use too much of this; a few 
drops of it will give a pint of gravy a sufficient smack of the 
garlic, the flavour of which, when slight and well blended, 
is one of the finest we have; when used in excess it is the 
most offensive. The best way to use garlic is to send up 
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some of this vinegar in a cruet, and let the company flavour 
their own sauce as they like.”— Remar/cs by Kitchener, 

Pick the leaves off the stalks and dry them a 
Tarragon little before the fire or sun ; fill a wide-mouthed 
Vinegar, bottle with them and cover with the best vinegar ; 

set in the sun for a fortnight and strain through 
a flannel bag ; put into small bottles and cork them carefully. 

To each quart of water put a pound of coarse 
Vinegar, brown sugar; boil them together, taking off the 
scum ; when that ceases to rise, pour off tlie 
liquid into a suitable vessel; when it is nearly cool add suffi¬ 
cient toddy to make it rise; in twenty-four hours pour the 
whole into a barrel and expose it to the sun for thre(j months; 
the barrel must not be bunged up, but place a tile or any 
tiling else fit for the purpose over the bung to exclude dust 
and insects; when it is clear and ready for use bottle it care¬ 
fully. The longer it*is kept in bottles the better it will be. 

Is made by exposing to the sun in a similar 
Toddy ' manner the sweet juice drawn from the tree of the 
Vinegar, cocoa-nut and palmyra, or Scindcc palm. 

Dissolve three quarters of a pound of honey 
White in rain or distilled water, put it into a seven gal- 
Vinegar. Ion cask with a quart of white spirit, shake it 
well, then fill up the cask with rain water, and 
put it out in the sun to stand where it cannot be shaken, let 
it remain five months and the vinegar will be made. Drain 
it ofif by piercing the lower part of the cask, and let it run 
until the concretion, which is formed at the top, and is termed 
mother of vinegar,” begins to appear. You may then 
commence the process again without cleaning the cask, as the 
remaining sediment hastens the acetous fermentation, which 
will be complete in a shorter time than the first. 
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CHUTNIES. 

Take four small brinzals, roast them and take 
Brinzal, off their skins and seeds ; fry a table-spoonful of 
plain, dhall with three or four dry chillies in a little 
ghee, adding a sufficient quantity of salt; mash 
and mix the whole together. 

Prepare the brinzals as in the last receipt, and 
Brinzaly then add a table-spoonful of ripe tamarind pulp, 

sour, with six red dry chillies, a tea-spoonful of mus¬ 

tard, and tlie same of cummin seed that has been 
fried in ghee, ground together witli two or three leaves of 
the currypak, and a grain or two of assafoetida. 

Ohs ,—The two latter ingredients may be left out. 

Dissolve one seer of goar in vinegar, one seer 
Cashmere, of green ginger sliced, one seer of garlic, twelve 
chittacks of raisins, four chittacks of chillies, and 
half a seer of mustard seed; all to be pounded and mixed 
with five seers of vinegar; put into a large jar and keep it 
out in the sun for a fortnight. 

Roast four or five large brinzals in hot ashes, 
Brinzal take out the inside, mash it well and mix with it 
with eggs, green chillies and green ginger sliced, a little 
salt, and lime juice; then chop up the yolks of 
hard boiled eggs and strew over it. 

Take eight ounces of dried mangoes, four 
Dried ounces of raisins, four ounces of goar, four 
Mango, ounces of green ginger, one ounce of garlic by 
weight; after clearing, dissolve the goar in a 
little vinegar, pound the other ingredients and mix them one 
by one; if not sufficiently moist add more vinegar. 
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Roast four green plantains and peel off their 
Green skins; grind up a spoonful of dhal, four dry red 
Plantain, chillies, and fry in a little ghee ; then grind the 
whole together adding a little salt. 

Obs .—One tea-spoonful of tamarind pulp or the juice of 
a lime may be added, or a little vinegar. 

Red tamarinds eight pounds, fresh dry man- 
Red goes one pound, tomatas one pound, dry chillies 

Tamarind, half a pound, green ginger one pound, plums 
one pound, garlic four ounces, mint two ounces, 
butter one and a half pound, vinegar one bottle; these 
articles are to be well ground, then to be mixed with the 
vinegar and fried in the butter. 

Ohs .—The tomata may be left out. 

Take half a seer of red tamarinds well cleaned 
Another, from the husks and seed, a quarter of a seer of 
salt, a quarter of a seer of kishmiscs, a quarter 
of a seer of sugar, tlirce chittacks of chillies, red and dried, 
one chittack of garlic, a quarter of a seer of green ginger; 
the whole must be well ground and mixed with vinegar 
(without any water) to the consistence of a thin paste. 

Take one or more large ripe tomatas, strip off 
Ripe the skins, then divide and remove the seeds and 

Tomata. juice ; to the pulp that remains add a little salt, 
as much chopped onion, cut very fine, as is equal 
to about one half the tomata pulp, a table-spoonful of vine¬ 
gar, a little celery cut very fine, and one or more green 
chillies, according to taste; if you desire to make this chut¬ 
ney into a salad, add a table-spoonful of thick cream. 

Ohs .—Potatoes mashed, mint or kootmere pounded,minced 
apple, pumblenose, in fact almost any vegetable may be made 
into a chutney by adding chillies, onions, green ginger, 
garlic, lemon juice or vinegar. 
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Take two ounces of green ginger, scrape off 
Tamarind all the rind; add two tolahs weight of good ta- 
and Green marind pulp ; pound both together, or grind on 
Ginger. a stone ; then add one masha of salt, half amasha 
of pounded chillies, and one tolah of mustard seed 
which has been roasted in a little ghee ; mix all well together. 

Take a pound of ripe tomatas, one pound of 
Tomata or tamarinds, four ounces of dry ginger, two ounces 
Love Ap- of red chillies pounded, four ounces of raisins, 
pie ivith one ounce of garlic, four ounces of sugar, one 
Tama- ounce of salt, and half a bottle of vinegar ; mix 

rinds. the tamarinds with the vinegar, give them a good 
boil and strain ; prepare the tomata pulp, raisins, 
garlic and ginger pounded; mix all well together, and keep 
in small bottles in a cool place. 

T'ake a table-spoonful of the seed, parch it 
Till Seed, over the fire, then pound and add the following 
ingredients: One clove of garlic, half a moderate 
sized onion, a few leaves of kootmere, two or throe green 
chillies, a little salt and tamarind juice ; pound the whole 
together, or rub on a stone, as curry stuff is prepared. 

Green mangoes, peeled and minced fine, half a 
Mango seer, green ginger the same two ounces, garlic 
Chutney, three ounces, dried chillies ground and mixed 
sweet. with vinegar suflicient to moisten it well eight 
ounces, sugar and salt eight ounces of each ; mix 
all well together, put it into a jar or bottle, cork close, keep 
out in the sun for a fortnight and stir it occasionally. 

Ohs. —Ten good sized mangoes, when peeled and sliced, 
arc equal in weight, or nearly so, to an English pound. 

Take thirty green mangoes, peel, cut into thin 
Sweet green slices and mince tolerably fine ; boil in a bottle 
Mango of vinegar a seer of sugar with eight ounces of 
Chutney, salt; then take four ounces of garlic, one seer of 
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stoned raisins, half a seer of green ginger and one pound 
of dried chillies well ground; chop up all these ingre¬ 
dients very fine and mix together with the mangoes; then 
add the boiled with another bottle of fresh vinegar, put the 
whole in a jar well corked and place in the sun for a few 
days. 

Green mangoes, salt, sugar, and raisins, each 
Mango four chittacks, or one pound, red chillies and 
Sauce, garlic two chittacks, green ginger three chittacks; 

vinegar three quarts, lime juice one pint; pound 
the first Ingredients well, then add the other two; mix and 
expose them to the sun for a month, then strain all through 
a piece of cloth, gently pressing the liquid : the remainder is 
an excellent chutney. 

Obs. —If every ingredient after it is prepared be exposed 
to the sun for two or three days they kec}) better. 

Peel a* green mango of a moderate size, then 
Plain chop up the fruit into as small pieces as possible, 
dinner add an onion with two or three green chillies cut 
Chutney, fine, and a tea*spoonful of salt; mix the whole 
well together. Vinegar may be added to this, 
but it is hardly necessary. 

Prepare a mango that is just beginning to 
Sweet green in the same way as the last, with onion. 

Mango green chillies, a little green ginger, salt and 
Chutney, sugar, adding a spoonful of vinegar and one of 
cream. 

Amrehoon, or dried mangoes, twelve ounces. 
Colonel garlic four ounces, jaggary, ginger, salt, and rai- 
SUnner*s sins stoned, of each eight ounces, dried chillies 
Chutney, two ounces, vinegar two bottles and a half; the 
whole to be well ground down together ; put in 
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a well closed jar, and kept out in the sun for a fortnight, 
when it will be fit for use. 

Take sixty green mangoes, peel and cut into 
Delhi thin slices and boil in a bottle of vinegar until 
Chutney, quite smooth ; boil in another bottle of vinegar 
half a seer of goar and half a seer of salt; mix 
this all well together ; then take half a seer of mustard seed, 
clean and pounded, half a seer of garlic chopped and pounded, 
one seer of raisins (stoned) or kishmises, cut very small and 
fine, with one seer of green ginger, and one seer of dry chillies 
also pounded \ mix the whole well together : then add four 
bottles of vinegar and put the mixture out in the sun for 
several days, occasionally stirring it up ; this may be used as 
soon as made, but is better for keeping. It may be converted 
into a sauce by having the whole of the ingredients well 
pounded before mixing, and after the chutney is made rub it 
through a sieve or coarse cloth, adding vinegar to reduce it 
to a proper consistency. 

Take about half a dozen of fine green tamarind 
Tamarind fruit, clean off the outer skin and remove the 
Chutney^ seeds ; then rub the fruit on a stone, or pound in 
(green,) a mortar with a little salt; add a small quantity 
of mustard seed, and four or five red chillies that 
have been fried in ghee and powdered; mix the whole to¬ 
gether ; to this may be added a small onion or a clove of 
garlic. 


Pulp the large fruit and mix half an ounce of 
Tamarind^ sugar to an ounce of salt; pound them well to- 
to salt, gether and use an ounce to every pound of fruit. 

if the fruit is liquid it ought to be dried over the 
fire; mix the salt powder in the fruit; put the fruit in pots 
and cover it close. If it is dry it will keep for years. 
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Take half a seer of red tamarind, well cleaned 
Tamarind salt, kislimis, sugar, and green ginger, a quarter 
Chutney, seer of each, three chittacks of red and dried 
chillies and one chittack of garlic; the whole 
must be well ground and mixed with vinegar without any 
water. 

Ohs ,—Mango chutney is made with the same ingredients 
and equal proportions, the only difference is that the mangoes, 
kishmis, green ginger and garlic are to be finely chopped, 
and the dried chillies well pounded or ground with vinegar. 



CHAPTER XIL 


PASTRY. 

A FEW observations on this head are first necessary before 
giving the receipts, for it must be admitted that few cooks in 
this country, or servants who have the management of the 
viands put on the table, understand properly the difference 
between the pastry for a fruit tart and a crust for a meat pic, 
and of which there is nothing more relishing than when both 
are properly made. A little attention and practice alone are 
necessary to attain the art of making good pastry; but the 
best efforts will be unsuccessful whep the knowledge of 
regulating the lieat of the oven is wanting. Good pastry is 
often spoilt when the oven is improperly lieated, and inferior 
pastry improved if at its proper temperature. 

The heat of the Indian portable oven is easier regulated 
than that of the brick or clay ones, which are fixtures, as fire 
can be applied both above and below, increasing or dimin¬ 
ishing the heat at pleasure. Light paste requires a moderate 
heat, for if too great it will be burnt and not rise ; and again, 
if too slow it will be soddened, colourless and fallen, liaised 
pics require a quick oven to prevent the crust from falling. 

When pics, cakes or tarts arc to be glazed and returned to 
the oven a small degree of heat alone is necessary to harden 
them,though sometimes paste is glazed before being put in the 
oven, when the following arc the ingredients used : plain 
water, sugar and water, yolk and white of egg beaten with 
water, beaten white of egg and sugar sifted, or butter and 
yolk of egg. A glazing brush is the most proper for ap- 
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plying these mritcrials ; but feathers, if clean, will be a 
tolerable substitute, though they do not distribute the glaze 
so equally. 

To make paste well your materials should all be fresh and 
good; the coolest place In the house selected, and the flour 
dry and cleanly sifted. A marble shab, slate or smoothly 
polished stone, is the best for making it upon, but where 
these arc wanting the bottom of a large dish turned upwards 
answers. Next is the board kept on purpose, or the table, 
which must be perfectly clean and dry, as must be the rolling 
pin. To raise a crust nicely a light hand is required, and it 
should be touched as little as possible. The directions for 
rolling, mixing, spreading the butter and flour over it, must 
be carefully attended to—salt added in the proportion of a 
tea-spoonful to a pound of flour, and butter dissolved in any 
fluid that may be used in the making ; but if for fine crusts 
add also about a dessert-spoonful of sifted sugar. Pastry is 
best made with button*, yet for household purposes sweet 
clarified dripping and lard may be substituted to diminish 
the expense. 


Melt it in a warm bath by placing it in a jar 
Lard, to in a boiler of water; then turn it into boiling 
purify, water and beat it up well, so as to clean it of all 
impurities \ let it cool and remove the lard from 
the surface; melt it again in the warm bath and let it stand 
a short time to settle, when pour it off into any vessel 
for use or keeping. 

Cut the suet into slices, and pick out all the 
^uet, to veins and skin; put it into a saucepan well 

clarify, tinned, or a jar; if the former, melt it slowly 
over the fire, or put the jar in an oven or boiler 
of water; when melted, pour it into any clean vessel. 
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Set it on the fire in a clean pan, and when 
To clarify melted and just going to boil take it off and 
Dripping, pour it into another pan half filled with boiling 
hot water; stir the two very well together with 
a broad wooden spoon, and then remove the pan into a cool 
place till the next day when the clarified dripping will be 
found floating on the surface of the water. 

Where butter is not immediately to be ob- 
Becf Suet tained for paste, clean as much beef suet from 
for puff all shreds, chop it up fine and pound it in a 
Paste. mortar, with as much sweet oil as will reduce 
it to the consistency of butter. 

Take one pound of flour, four ounces of but- 
Common ter or clarified dripping; mix half the flour with 
Paste. the butter or dripping ; mix the remainder into 
a paste with milk; roll it out and spread the 
other half on it at three times rolling. 

Mix half a pound of sifted sugar with half a 
Fine tart pound of fine flour, adding half a wine glass of 
Paste. boiling cream or milk ; rub two table-spoonfuls 
of butter into it; roll it very thin, and when 
made into tarts brush it over with the white of an egg. 

Beat the white of an egg into a strong froth; mix 
Light with it as much water as will make three quar- 

Paste. tors of a pound of flour into a stiff paste ; roll it 

out, and spread four ounces of butter upon it at 
three times rolling, and no more. 

Mix two table-spoonfuls of sifted sugar with 
Short a pound of flour; rub into it three ounces of 
Crust. butter ; beat the yolks of two eggs with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of cream or milk to make the 
flour into a paste ; roll it out thin and bake in a moderate 


oven. 
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Take half a pound of fine flour, rub into it 
Puff Paste, four table-spoonfuls of butter, and mix with it 
sufficient pure water to make it into a paste; roll 
it out and lay on it two more spoonfuls of butter ; fold it 
up and roll it again with the same quantity ; strew over it a 
little flour and roll it once more, and set it by in a cool 
place for about an hour. 

Mix a quarter of a pound of flour with a tablc- 
Paste for spoonful of butter and a little cold water; rub 
stringing it well on the board until it begins to string 
omr under your hand ; cut it into small pieces, roll it 
tartlets, out and draw it into fine strings ; lay them across 
your tartlets and bake them immediately. 

Put to three and a half pounds of flour, four 
eggs, two pounds of butter and half a pound 
of shred suet, beaten up and dissolved to the 
consistency of lard in boiling water, with as much 
of the liquor as will make it a good light crust, 
work it up well and roll it out. 

Put an ounce of loaf sugar, beat and sifted. 
For Tarts, to one pound of fine flour; make it into a stiff 
paste with a gill of boiling cream and three 
ounces of butter ; work it well and roll it very thin. 

Mix a pound of flour with six ounces of but- 
For Tart- ter, four ounces of sugar, two ounces of almond 
lets, paste, and six yolks of eggs; make it with rose or 
orange-flower water; beat and make it very 
smooth; cover small tart-pans and cut out flat or raised 
covers; if raised, they may be baked on tart-pans turned 
up : these covers ought to be very open; do not fill them 
till wanted, or put them into the oven with any cream or 
custard; fill with all kinds of frangipanes, fried creams, &c. 


Paste for 
a large 
Pie or 
Pasty, 


R 
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Take three quarters of a pound of fine flour, 
ConfeC‘ lay it on your paste-board, make a hole in the 
tioners^ centre, in which put half a pound of sifted 
Paste, sugar, with six eggs and work it up into a stiff 
paste when it will be ready for use. 

Ohs, —If too stiff, add more egg, or too soft, more flour. 

Mix half a pound of lard in a pint of water 
For stand- and let it boil; have ready three pounds of dried 
ing Pie, flour, lay a little aside to make up the paste; 

mix in the water with a spoon; work it stiff, 
continue working it till quite smooth. Lay aside a piece 
for the cover, roll it out a proper thickness, and mould it 
by putting the right hand in the centre, and begin mould¬ 
ing with the left hand, keeping the outside in the proper 
shape. The meats which arc savoury for these pies ought 
to be ready cooked before the paste is made, and may be 
seasoned with salt, pepper and onions to any height. No 
juice of any kind ought to be put into them: butter, rasped 
bacon, and savoury jelly arc the only admissible sauces. 
Fill, cover, wet the edges, close them neatly and put 
them into a quick oven. There is little or no difficulty 
in making pies after a knowledge of making paste is ob¬ 
tained. 

Pick and chop very fine half a pound of beef 
Paste for suet; add to it one pound and a quarter of flour 
boiled and a little salt; mix it with half a pint of milk 
Puddings, or water, and beat it well with the rolling pin to 
incorporate the suet with the flour. 

Sift two pounds of fine flour to one and a half 
For meat of good salt butter, break it into small pieces 
or savoury and wash it well in cold water; rub gently 
Pies, together the butter and flour and mix it up with 
the yolks of three eggs beaten together with a spoon 
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and nearly a pint of spring water ; roll it out and double it 
in folds three times and it is ready. 

Take one pound of flour and twelve ounces of 
Excellcjit butter; rub them together and mix into a stiff* 

Short paste with as little water as possible ; beat it well 

Crust. and roll it thin; bake in a moderate oven. 

Mix the quantity of rolong you require with 
A good water, then strew some flour on the table and 
Paste for work the paste well; roll it out very thin and put 
Patties. the butter all over it; roll it up with your hands 
and then with the pin and cut it out the size of 
your patties. 

Rub equal quantities of flour and butter to- 
Cheese gether with a little pounded and sifted sugar; 

Cake make it into a paste with warm milk ; roll it out 

Paste. and line the pans with it. 

• 

Rub a quarter of a pound of butter into a 
Crisp pound of flour and two table-spoonfuls of pounded 

Paste. sugar, and the well beaten yolks of two or three 
eggs; work it well with a spoon and roll it out 
very thin, turning it as little as possible with the hands; 
just before putting it into a quick oven brush it over with 
the white of an egg well beaten and strew over the tart finely 
sifted sugar. 

Ohs. —This crust may be used for any fruit tarts. 

Take as much of the best wheaten flour as will 
Maccaroni be necessary, with one egg and two tablc-spoon- 
Paste. fuls of water, to make it a very stiff paste. The 
flour must be placed on the table in a heap, a 
hole must be made in the centre at the top, the egg broken 
in it, and the water poured in upon the egg ; the whole then 
must be worked and kneaded until the paste is as stiff as it 

R 2 
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can possibly be made, and to bring it into this state requires 
much strength of working and patience. Then cut the paste 
into pieces of a convenient size for working, each piece being 
well worked, strew flour over the table and roll out one 
piece at a time as thin as a sheet of paper, if possible, and 
then cut into strips like narrow ribbons, which may be 
preserved in this form, about six inches in length, or the 
strips may be cut into squares of the same length as the 
width of the ribbon ; these latter are better for using with 
broth or soup. 

One pound of rolong well dried, mix with a 
Scotch quarter of a pound of pounded sugar-candy, two 

Short ounces of carraway seeds, one ounce of sliced 

Bread, candied orange or citron peel, made into a stiff 
paste with half a pound of melted butter ; roll it 
it thin slices; then strew it with one ounce of blanched 
almonds cut up, but not small, and pass the rolling pin gently 
over them; cut them into curious sh'apes and bake them in 
a quick oven. 

Prepare a calf’s head as for mock turtle, or 
Mock reserve a portion when making the soup, and if 
Turtle not sufKcient add a couple of calves’ feet or four 
Pie, sheep’s trotters, which boil till tender ; season it 
well with zest, some stock, and minced onions, 
lay a few slices of lean ham or bacon at the bottom of the 
dish, put in the mock turtle sliced with egg balls, and when 
the pie is full cover with a puff paste and bake it, after which 
add a cup of rich gravy or seasoned stock. 

Cut into slices an equal quantity of pork, fat 
Pork Pie, and lean; roll the pieces in white spices and 
sweet herbs, prepare a gravy of the parings, put 
in small whole onions .4)r minced at pleasure, or a large 
quantity of fine minced parsley with potatoes and vegetable 
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balls; lay in the ingredients mixed, or in layers, dredging 
over each layer pepper and salt; if the pork has been salted, 
salt will not be necessary; or if salt pork is used, it will be 
the better for steeping and half dressing, or fresh pojjk may 
be used. It may also be seasoned very high with mushrooms, 
fine vegetables, hard eggs and force balls, with a wine or 
other sauce put in when it comes out of the oven. 

The bread for croustades should be baked on 
Crous- purpose of a light, firm, well-made dough with 

tades. eggs. Cut the bread into hearts, diamonds or 

any other fanciful shape, which slit all round ; 
fry them in butter and arrange in the form of a rosette; 
then cut a round for the centre, which slit in the same man¬ 
ner, and place in the middle of the points of the hearts; 
fry this also of a fine brown colour, then cut out the interior, 
removing all the crumb ; line the interior half way up with 
farce or gratin; dry them cither in the sun or before the fire, 
so that the sauce tha*l is to be served in them may not run 
through. Small croustades may be made in any fancy shape 
filled in the same way and piled upon the dish. 

Mango Is made by cutting the fruit into thin slices. 

Tart adding spice, sugar and water, similar to apj)le. 

Peel and cut your apples into quarters, re- 
Apple moving the cores; put them into a baking dish 

Tart, with a little grated lemon peel and a few cloves, 

some pounded or moist sugar, pour a little water 
into the dish and spread the paste with the rolling-pin on the 
table ; cut some of it very thin, and with a feather moisten 
it all round (and place on the edge of the dish): roll the 
paste round with the rolling-pin and put it equally over the 
apple and other paste; press thegjaste all round with your 
finger to make it adhere ; then with a knife cut off all round 
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the superfluity; with the bowl of a spoon make marks in 
the form of shells all round the edges of the paste about an 
inch distant from one another; whip the white of an egg and 
spread it with a feather over the paste, and then sift or spread 
a little pounded white sugar over the eggs; dip the feather 
or paste brush in water, and sprinkle the water very lightly 
over the sugar. To prevent its burning in the oven put the 
tart on a tin and bake it carefully. 

Obs .—The same method is to be pursued for all kinds of 
fruit tarts. 


Prepare your fruit as in the last receipt, with 
Creamed, the exception of the eggs and sugar; cover the 
centre crust; when the tart is baked, cut out the 
whole of the centre, leaving the edges; when cold, pour 
over the apples some rich boiled custard or clouted cream, 
and place round it some leaves of puft’ paste of a light colour. 

Squeeze the juice and pulp of four Seville 
Orange oranges, boil the oranges until tender, add double 
Tart. their weight of sugar and pound both into a 
paste, with a tea-spoonful of butter, and the zest 
of the oranges, or a few drops of essence of lemon, beat the 
whole well together with the juice and pulp. Line a shallow 
tart dish with a light crust, lay on the orange paste, bake it, 
and cover with a cream or custard. 

Prepare the rhubarb by cutting it into lengths. 
Rhubarb and remove off all the skin, divide it into small 
Tart. pieces and cover it with syrup, or sweeten it with 
pounded sugar, and moisten with a little water ; 
put it in a saucepan on a stove to simmer gently; when ten¬ 
der remove and let it cool; make a good short crust paste; 
bake it in a rather hot oven, pile in the rhubarb and serve 
cold. 
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Rub and plump half a pound of prunes or 
Prune raisins, lay them in the bottom of a sheeted dish. 
Tart, make a custard of a quart of cream and ten yolks 
of eggs; season with sugar, cinnamon and a little 
lemon juice; cook it, plump some of the prunes and put 
them upon the top. Tamarinds, or any dried fruit, may be 
baked in the same way; a little apple pulp may be added 
to the prunes or custard. This is an excellent way of baking 
rhubarb and gooseberries, giving them plenty of sugar. 

Blanch and beat a handful of almonds with two 
Puffs, table-spoonfuls of orange-flower water ; beat up 
five yolks and three whites of eggs ; put in two 
table-spoonfuls of dried flour, a pint of cream, and sweeten ; 
drop them into hot clarified butter. 

Beat a quarter of a pound of almonds, add six 
Almond yolks and three whites of eggs, season as for curd 
Puffs, x)uffs, mak*e up the paste in the same manner ; cut 
them out with the handle of a key or tin cutter ; 
fry and serve also in the same manner. 

Beat up a pound of curd, mix in with it the 
Curd yolks of six eggs by degrees, with a gill of cream. 
Puffs, a glass of sweet wine, a little orange-flower water, 
some ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg and sugar; 
thicken it with flour, work it well, roll it out and cut with a 
paste cutter into any shape; fry crisp and sift sugar over 
them. 


Zest four large oranges or lemons, add two 
Orange and pounds of sifted sugar, pound it with the zest. 
Lemon and make it into a stiff paste with strong infusion 
Puffs, of gum dragon ; beat it again, roll it out, cut it 
into any shape and bake it in a cool oven. 
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Beat up any quantity of whites of eggs, adding 
Spiced white sifted sugar with any spices; the puffs are 
Puffs, to be flavoured with mace, cinnamon or cloves; 

drop them from the point of a knife in a little 
high towering form upon damped wafer sheets, and put them 
into a very slow oven. 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar. 
Cheese three yolks and two whites of eggs beaten, the 
Cake, juice of three limes, the rind of two limes grated, 
and two ounces of fresh butter; put these ingre¬ 
dients into a saucepan, and stir the mixture gently over a 
slow fire until it be of the consistence of honey; put it into 
patty pans lined with paste and bake them. 

The native way of making curd is by first 
Curd^ boiling the milk and squeezing lime juice into it, 
plain, or by adding sour butter-milk, or it may be 
turned with rennet, or vegetable rennet.—See 

Artichokes. 


Grate fine the rind of two or three limes; take 
Lemon the juice of four, mix them with three sponge 
Cheese cakes, four table-spoonfuls of fresh butter, and 
Cakes, the same quantity of pounded sugar, a little nut¬ 
meg and cinnamon grated, with a wine glass of 
cream, and three eggs well beaten; work the whole well 
together, cover your pans with puff paste and fill in the 
material. 

Obs .—Orange may be made in the same way. 

Blanch and dry six ounces of sweet and half 
Almond an ounce of bitter almonds, pound them in a 
Cheese mortar to a fine paste with two table-spoonfuls of 
Cakes, rose or orange-flower water, cream up eight 
spoonfuls of fresh butter and add it to the paste ; 
beat up four eggs with a little cream, six table-spoonfuls of 
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sifted sugar with a little nutmeg, and mix the whole well 
together; fill your pans sheeted with paste as the last. 

Take the curd produced from two seers of new 
Plain milk, break and drain it quite dry, put it into a 
Cheese mortar and pound it smooth; add four table- 
Cakes. spoonfuls of sifted sugar with a little grated 
lemon peel and nutmeg; beat up to a froth three 
large spoonfuls of butter, and add it to the curd with the 
yolks of four eggs beaten, and a glass of brandy or sweet 
wine ; stir all well together ; cover ydlir tins with puff paste 
and fill each with the curd. 

Ohs .—Lay some thin slices of candied lemon peel upon the 
top, and bake for twenty minutes. 

Beat up the whites of two eggs to a froth, lay 
Icing for some on the middle of the pic with a paste brush 
Tarts. or f(;athcrs ; sift over plenty of pounded sugar, 
and prestf it down with the hand; wash out the 
brush or feathers, and splash by degrees with water till the 
sugar is dissolved; put it in the oven for ten minutes and 
serve it up cold. 

Whip the whites of five eggs to a froth, add a 
For Cakes, pound of double refined sugar sifted, and three 
spoonfuls of orange-flower water or lenlon juice ; 
beat it up very well and when the cake is taken out ice it 
with a wooden spatula, leave it in the mouth of the oven to 
harden as it must not have the least colour. Lemon juice 
instead of the orange-flower water renders it very white and 
particularly pleasant to the taste. 

Break into a pan one pound of refined sugar. 
Caramel, put in four tabic-spoonfuls of water, set it on the 
fire, and when it boils skim it quite clean ; let it 
boil quick till it comes to the degree called crack, which may 
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be known by letting a little of the sugar drop into a pan of 
cold water; if it remains hard it has attained that degree ; 
squeeze in the juice of a lime and let it remain one minute 
longer on the fire, then set the pan into another of cold water; 
have ready a basin or mould of any shape, rub them over 
with sweet oil, dip a fork or spoon into the sugar and sprinkle 
it over the mould in fine threads till it is quite covered ; make 
a handle of the same and place in it any sweetmeat or pastry 
you please. 


Blanched nuts and almonds of every description 
iVw/5 and must be grilled or roasted in a pan to make them 
Almonds in peel; they arc then to be stuck with twigs and 
Caramel, car am oiled as the fruit. 

Ohs .—Nuts of all descriptions should be either roasted, 
blanched, or the shells cracked before being put on the table. 

One pound of beef suet picked and chopped 
Mince fine, one pound of apple pared, cored, and 
Meat. chopped, or plantains, one and a half pound of 
currants washed and picked, a pound of raisins 
stoned and chopped fine, half a pound of good moist sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of citron cut in thin slices, half a pound 
of candied lemon and orange peel cut in thin slices, one 
pound of ready dressed roast beef, free from skin and gristle 
and chopped fine, one nutmeg grated, half an ounce of salt, 
half an ounce of ground ginger, quarter of an ounce of cori¬ 
ander seeds, quarter of an ounce of allspice, quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, all ground fine, the juice of three lemons and 
their rinds grated, quarter of a pint of brandy, half a pint of 
sweet wine ; mix the suet, apples or plantains, currants, meat, 
plums and sweetmeats well together in a large pan, and 
strew in the spice by degrees ; mix the sugar, lemon juice, 
wine and brandy, and pour it to the other ingredients and 
stir it well together; set it by in close covered jars in a cold 
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place; when wanted stir from the bottom, and add a little 
noyeau, cura 9 oa, brandy or sweet wine, sufficient to moisten 
the quantity you require. Sweet paste is most appropriate 
for making pies ; they arc made fiat and about four inches in 
diameter. The pans should seldom be larger than the size 
of a small saucer. 

Obs ,—Very good minced pies may be made by with¬ 
holding many of the ingredients, or half of the quantities of 
the expensive ones. 

Take of kishmises or raisins two pounds and 
Mince a half; wash clean and pick both carefully, 
Meat for stoning the raisins : then chop up very fine, and 
Pies, mix with the following ingredients, chcfpped 
also :—Two pounds of dried currants, orange 
marmalade one pound, preserved, citron and ginger half a 
pound of each, one pound of sifted or moist sugar, a quarter 
of a pint of lime juice, two glasses of brandy, two grated 
nutmegs, two pounds of well roasted beef or boiled salt 
beef (if the former, add a table-spoonful of salt) a cured salt 
tongue may be used in the same proportion as beef, with 
one pound of suet or marrow, two pounds of white pumpkin 
jam or plantain; the whole of the ingredients are to be 
chopped very fine, and minutely mixed ; let them remain in 
an open vessel for a few days, then put into jars. 

Obs .—In England apples arc used, here jam may be sub¬ 
stituted instead. The fruit of the bhere, which is in season 
during the month of December, may be used for apples, as 
they approach something in flavour. When the mince is 
required, add a little brandy or sweet wine to moisten it. 
It will keep good for twelve months. 



CHAPTER XII1. 


PUDDINGS, Etc. 

Chop four ounces of beef suet very fine, or 
Apple two ounces of ‘butter, lard or dripping; put it on 
Puddi'fKj, the ])a&te board or a large flat dish, with eight 
ounces of flour and a salt-spoonful of salt; mix 
it well together with your hands and put it in a heap ; make 
a hole in the middle, break one egg in it, and stir it together 
with your finger, and by degrees add as much water as will 
make it of a stiff paste. Spread a little flour on the board, and 
roll it out two or three times with a rolling-pin, and then roll 
it out largo enough to receive twelve or thirteen ounces of 
apples ; if to be boiled in a pudding cloth, the cloth must 
be first soaked in water, squeezed dry and floured; but it 
will look better if boiled in a basin, well buttered : boil for an 
hour and three quarters. The best way is to stew the fruit 
first with a couple of table-spoonfuls of moist sugar, a few 
cloves and a wine-glass of w'ater; the pudding will then 
only take half the time to boil. 

Obs .—Mango pudding may be made in the same way as 
well as other fruits, only the quantity of sugar must be 
varied according to the acidity of the fruit; the same crust 
as directed for apple pudding answering for all. 

Mix a quarter of a pound of almond paste 
Almond with a pint of cream, mix in two spoonfuls of 
Rice Cup ground rice and a little lemon zest; let it cool 
Puddings, and add the yolks or whites, according to the 
stiffness wanted, of from two to four eggs. If to 
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be turned out, put some citron chips in the bottom of the 
cup, if to be served in the cups, lay some on the top, dip the 
cups in water before the pudding is put in. They look well 
hugged over with almonds or i^istachio nuts and served in 
coloured cream, or the puddings coloured and served in 
white cream or in broken jelly. 

Scald the fruit, peel, beat and sweeten it; 
Apricot beat the yolks of six eggs with two whites; 
Puddimj, mix all together with a pint of cream ; put it into 
a basin sheeted with cream paste. As the 
pudding stuff requires a moderate oven, puff paste will not 
answer; this must be attended to, as otherwise either the 
paste or the pudding will be spoilt. I'lic kernels may be 
blanched, pounded and jnit into the pudding. 

From a quart of new milk take a small cupful 
Arrowroot and mix it with two large spoonfuls of arrowroot, 
Pudding, boil the remainder of the milk and stir it among 
the arrowroot; add, when nearly cold, the well 
beaten yolks of four eggs, with two table-spoonfuls of pounded 
sugar and two ounces of fresh butter broken; season with 
grated nutmeg ; mix it well together and bake in a buttered 
dish fifteen or twenty minutes. 

To every quarter of a pint of milk put an egg 
Batter and a spoonful of flour and beat them up well 
Pudding, together; add a little salt, take care that the 
whole is quite smooth, have your saucepan 
ready boiling, butter an earthen mould or basin, put the 
pudding in and tie it tight over with a pudding cloth; boil 
it an hour or more, or put it in a dish you have well but¬ 
tered and bake it three quarters of an hour. 

OJs.—When wanted light, a larger proportion of eggs is 
required and less flour; if the flour, milk and salt is first 
cooked smooth, and when cold the eggs added, it requires 
less time to boil. 
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Rub three spoonfuls of flour into a pint of 
Another, raw milk by degrees, simmer it until it thickens, 
stir in two ounces of butter, set it to cool, then 
add the yolks of three eggs, well beaten ; butter a basin or 
mould, put the pudding into it, then tie tight with a cloth 
well floured, plunge it bottom upwards into boiling water 
and boil half an hour. 

Rub half a pound of biscuit with a quarter of 
Pudding a pound of almond paste, a quart of cream or 
Biscuit, rich milk, by degrees, in a mortar, adding the 
yolks of ten eggs and the whites of five; season 
with lemon juice and sugar, grated lemon peel or any fruits 
may be added, such as currants, dried dates, prunes or 
plums chopped up: this may be either boiled in moulds 
or cups, or fried. 

!Makc a good sweet egg custard, adding a little 
Bombay butter, a glass of wine or brandy with some 
Pudding, grated nutmeg; have ready a finely rasped cocoa- 
nut, and mix all together; line a dish with puff 
paste, fill in the custard and bake of a delicate brown colour. 

The yolk of an egg, one table-spoonful of sugar. 
Another, and half a seer of boiled milk, to be beat up and 
boiled together, when thick enough lay it in a plate 
to cool, cut it in pieces, and fry them in a fryingpan, make a 
syrup of the white of the egg with a little sugar and lime juice. 

To half a pound of stale brown bread, finely 
Brown and lightly grated, add an equal weight of suet 
Bread chopped small, and of currants cleaned and 
Pudding, dried, with half a salt-spoonful of salt, three 
ounces of sugar, half a nutmeg grated, the 
grated rind of a large lime, five well beaten eggs, and a 
glass of brandy; mix these ingredients thoroughly, and boil 
the pudding in a cloth for three hours and a half. Send 
wine sauce to table with it. 
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Pour a pint of boiling milk over four ounces 
Bread of bread-crumbs and two spoonfuls of fresh but- 
Pudding, ter; cover till cold, then mix three well beaten 
eggs and a table-spoonful of sugar and half the 
peel of a grated lemon or lime and a little pounded cinna¬ 
mon ; boil it in a mould or bake in a buttered dish; serve 
with sweet sauce. 

Butter a dish or mould, lay into the bottom 
Bread and thin cut bread and butter without any crust. 
Butter strew over some currants that have been picked 
Pudding, and cleaned, or else chopped stoned raisins, then 
pour over this some batter made as follows: Take 
a pint of new milk, the yolks of four eggs, two spoonfuls of 
sifted sugar, a little essence of lemon and some grated nutmeg; 
pour over the slices of bread and butter ; then place more 
bread and butter, and currants with batter between, until 
your dish is nearly full; pour the remaining batter on the 
top. This may either be boiled in a mould or baked, the 
latter way is the best—with a small rim of paste round the 
dish; serve with wine sauce. 

Butter a shape welly and stone one ounce of 
Cabinet fine raisins, and stick them round the shape; lay 
Pudding, four sponge cakes at the bottom of the shape, and 
pour over them a pint of custard boiling hot. 
When it is cold, tie a cloth over it and boil it an hour, when 
turned out pour sweet sauce over, a few ratifia cakes with the 
sponge is an improvement. // / *' ^ 

Squeeze the juice of a good sized lemon and 
Lemon grate the peel on six ounces of lump sugar 
Pudding, powdered; let it stand all night, then add two 
ounces of melted butter, three eggs, two table¬ 
spoonfuls of grated bread, line a pie dish half way down 
with crust, and bake it in a quick oven. 
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Pound in a mortar the red part of four large 
Carrot carrots, take about eight ounces in weight, soak 
Pudding, half a pound of the crumb of bread in a quart 
of boiling new milk, add a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, a little orange-flower water with the zest, the juice 
of two limes and a little cinnamon ; beat and add six eggs. 
Bake it with a paste round the edges, and sift sugar over it; 
or the dish may be buttered and the pudding taken out, 
but it must not be turned over. Ornament with almonds, 
citron, &c. 


Take the red part of two large boiled carrots, 
Another, pound in a mortar, add a slice of grated bread 
with two spoonfuls of butter, the same of moist 
sugar, a little lime or orange peel minced, some nutmeg and 
four eggs well beaten; mix all well together and line the 
dish with paste and bake it. 

Clean and scrape only,, boil and mash them 
Mashed with cream and butter; they make an excellent 
Carrots, batter with eggs and flour to bake meat in. 

Mix with one table-spoonful of flour a pint of 
Custard new milk, the well beaten yolks of six eggs, a 
Pudding, spoonful of rose-water and a spoonful of fresh 
butter; add a little grated nutmeg and sweeten 
with pounded sugar; bake in a dish lined with puff paste 
for half an hour ; when about to serve sift a little sugar over it. 

A quarter of a pound of grated cocoa-nut, the 
Cocoa-nut same quantity of powdered loaf sugar, three 
Pudding, ounces and a half of good butter, the whites of 
six eggs, and half a glass of wine and brandy 
mixed, a tea-spoonful of orange-flower or rose-water ; pour 
into your paste and bake in a moderate oven. 
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Take of new milk sufficient to mix into a thin 
Hasty batter two ounces of flour, put a pint with a 

halted small pinch of salt into a clean saucepan, and 

Pudding, when it boils quickly, stir the flour briskly 
to it; keep it stirred over a gentle fire for ten 
minutes, pour it out, and when it has become a little cool, 
mix with it two ounces of fresh butter, three of pounded 
sugar, the grated rind of a lime, four eggs, and half a glass 
of brandy or as much orange-flower water; to these half-a- 
dozen of bitter almonds, pounded to a paste, may be added. 
Bake the pudding half an hour in a gentle oven. 

Zest a lemon or Seville orange, squeeze out 
Lemon or the juice and pulp, boil the skin in several waters 
Orange to take away the bitter, beat it in a mortar with 
Pudding, sugar and butter of each a quarter of a pound, 
six eggs, a little of the zest and the juice ; put 
it in a sheeted dish, and cross it with very fine bars of paste 
with an ornament in the middle. 

To eight ounces of finely grated bread-crumbs 
Lemon add six of fresh beef kidney suet, free from skin 

Suet and minced very small, three and a half ounces of 

Pudding, pounded sugar, six ounces of currants, the grated 
rind and the strained juice of two large limes 
and four full sized, or five small, well beaten eggs ; pour 
these ingredients into a thickly buttered pan, and bake the 
pudding for an hour in a brisk oven to a fine brown colour. 
Turn it from the dish before it it served, and strew sifted 
sugar over it, or not, at pleasure. The pudding is very good 
without the currants. 

Beat up four table-spoonfuls of dry flour with 
Franchi- four eggs and a pint of cream, add a little salt 

pan. and sugar, rasp the peel of a lemon or lime into 

the mixture, put the whole into a stewpah over 
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a gentle fire, and keep stirring it for a quarter of an hour; 
blanch and pound to a fine paste, with a little rose or orange- 
flower water, one dozen sweet and the same of bitter almonds, 
and mix this with the franchipan, with which fill your tart¬ 
lets, or lay upon puff paste, nicely trimmed, with sifted sugar 
on the top, and pass the salamander over it. 

Grate a roll into crumbs, pour on them a pint 
Marrow of boiling hot cream, cut very thin half a pound 
Pudding, of beef marrow, beat the yolks of four eggs well, 
and then put in a glass of brandy with sugar and 
nutmeg to taste; mix them all well together, and either 
boil or bake it for three quarters of an hour; cut two 
ounces of citron very thin and, before serving, stick them all 
over it. 

Pour on a small cupful or more of bread- 
Pudding crumbs sufficient boiling milk to soak them well; 
of Mmcc when they arc nearly cold, drain as much of 
Meat. the milk from them as you can, and mix them 
thoroughly with half a pound of mince-meat, a 
dessert-spoonful of brandy and three eggs beaten and strained; 
boil the pudding for two hours in a well buttered basin, which 
should bo full, and serve it with wine sauce. 

Boil a sufficient quantity of macaroni in milk. 
Macaroni lay it into a pudding* dish bordered with paste, 
Pudding, season a pint of milk or cream with cinnamon, 
orange-flower water, zest and juice of lime; 
sweeten and add four yolks of eggs well beaten, thicken and 
pour it over the macaroni; when the paste is done it is ready; 
sift sugar and rasped almonds over it. An excellent way is 
to lay two or three ounces of plumped prunes or plums, with 
some shred marrow and sugar, over the macaroni. Vermi¬ 
celli or any Italian pastes may be made in like manner. 
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Put on to boil a pint of good milk, with the 
New- peel of a lime, a little cinnamon and a peach-leaf; 

market boil gently for five or ten minutes, sweeten with 

Pudding, loaf sugar, break the yolks of five and the whites 
of three eggs into a basin, beat them well, and 
add the milk; beat all well together and strain through a 
fine hair sieve or tammis; have some bread and butter cut 
very thin, lay a layer of it in a pie-dish, and then a layer of 
currants, and so on till the dish is nearly full, then pour the 
custard over it and bake half an hour. 

Putter a half melon mould or quart basin and 
Newcastle stick all round with dried cherries or fine raisins, 
or Cabinet fill up with bread and butter, custard, &c., as in 
Pudding, the above, and steam it an hour and a half. 

Put a quart of split peas, or dhall, that has 
Peas been soaked for at least two hours, into a clean 

Pudding, cloth; da not tie them up too close but leave a 
little room for them to swell, put them on to 
boil in cold water slowly till they are tender, if they are 
good peas or dhall they will be boiled enough in about two 
hours and a half; rub them through a sieve into a deep dish, 
adding to them an egg or two, an ounce of butter and some 
salt; beat them well together for about ten minutes. When 
these ingredients are well incorporated, then flour the cloth 
well, put the pudding in and tie it up as tight as possible 
and boil it an hour longer. It is as good with boiled beef as 
it is with boiled pork. 

Ohs, —Stir this pudding into two quarts of plain broth, or 
the liquor, meat or poultry has been boiled in, give it a boil 
up, and in five minutes it will make excellent plain soup. 

Suet-chopped fine six ounces, raisins stoned six 
Plum ounces, currants nicely washed and picked eight 
Pudding, ounces, bread-crumbs three ounces, flour three 
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ounces, three eggs, one quarter of a nutmeg, a small blade 
of mace, the same quantity of cinnamon pounded as fine 
as possible, half a tea-spoonful of salt, half a pint of 
milk, or rather less, sugar four ounces, to which may be 
added candied lemon one ounce, citron half an ounce; beat 
the eggs and spice well together, mix the milk with them by 
degrees, then the rest of the ingredients; dip a cloth into 
boiling water and put it on a sieve, flour it a little and tie up 
the whole close, put it into a saucepan containing plenty of 
boiling water ; keep a kettle of boiling water alongside of it 
to fill up the pot as it wastes and let it boil six hours at least. 

Put half a pint of fine bread-crumbs into a 
Light basin, pour on them a quarter of a pint of 
Plum boiling milk and cover; let them soak for half 
Pudding, an hour ; then mix with them three quarters of 
a pound of suet chopped extremely small, and a 
pound of raisins, three spoonfuls of sugar, one of flour, three 
eggs, a little salt, and sufficient grated lemon peel and nut¬ 
meg to flavour it lightly; tic the pudding in a well floured 
cloth and boil it for two hours. 

Wash a quarter of a pound of rice, dry it in a 
Patna Rice cloth and beat it to a powder; set it upon the 
Pudding, fire with a pint and a half of new milk till it 
thickens, but do not let it boil; pour it out, and 
let it stand to cool \ add to it some cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
mace, pounded sugar to the taste, half a pound of suet shred 
very small, and eight eggs well beaten, with some salt; put 
to it cither half a pound of chopped raisins, or currants clean 
washed, and dried by the fire, some candied lemon, citron, or 
orange peel; bake it half an hour with a puff crust under it. 

Take a small basin of boiled dry rice, mix it 
Pice with half a pound of currants, two table-spoon- 

Pudding fuls of sugar, one of butter, and a beaten egg; 
with dry boil it in a floured cloth or mould for nearly an 
Currants, hour. 
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Rice Pud- Take boiled rice and cover it with milk, sugar, 
foT a beaten egg, and a little grated lemon; bake 
Children, this in a dish. 

Pick and clean nicely half a pound of rice, put 
Another, it into a deep dish with a little butter or suet 
chopped, four spoonfuls of sugar, and two quarts 
of milk ; grate nutmeg over the top and bake in a slow oven. 

Wash and pick four ounces of rice very clean. 
Rice soak it in water half an hour, then tie it up in a 

Pudding, cloth with eight ounces of picked currants or 
hoiled. raisins; leave room for the rice to swell and boil 
it nearly two hours; serve with melted butter, 
sugar and nutmeg. 

Take half a pound of well boiled rice, quite 
Rice dry, mix it with four eggs well beaten, a quarter 

Pudding, of a pint*of cream or milk, with two table-spoon- 
hahed, fuls of butter, some grated lemon peel and nut¬ 
meg, half a glass of brandy or noyeau, half a 
pound of picked currants rubbed in a little flour, with four 
table-spoonfuls of finely shred suet or marrow; mix these 
ingredients well together, put a paste round the edge of the 
dish, fill it with the pudding and bake in a moderate oven. 

Put four ounces of ground rice into a stewpan. 
Ground and by degrees stir in a pint and a half of milk ; 

Rice set it on the fire with a roll of lime peel and a bit 
Pudding, of cinnamon, keep stirring it till it boils, beat it 
to a smooth batter, then set it on where it will 
simmer gently for a quarter of an hour ; then beat three eggs 
on a plate, stir them into the pudding with two ounces of 
sugar and half a grated nutmeg, take out the lime peel and 
cinnamon, stir all well together; line a pie dish with thin 
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pufF paste, big enough to hold it, or butter the dish well and 
bake it half an hour; if boiled, it will take an hour in a 
mould, well buttered. Three ounces of currants may be 
added. 


Peel and well wash three or four dozen sticks 
Bhuharh of rhubarb, blanch it in water three or four 
Pudding, minutes; drain it on a sieve, and put it in a 
stewpan with the peel of a lime, a bit of cin^ 
namon, two cloves, and as much moist sugar as will sweeten 
it; set it over a fire and reduce it to a marmalade, pass it 
through a hair sieve, then add the peel of a lime and half a 
nutmeg grated, a quarter of a pound of good butter and the 
yolks of four eggs and one white, and mix all well together: 
line a pic dish (that will just contain it) with good puff*paste, 
put the mixture in and bake it half an hour. 

Take some x)lantains, and have them fried in 
Plantain their skins, when done you must peel and cut 
Pudding, the fruit in slices; add sugar to the taste, the 
juice of two or three limes, the peel of one cut 
into small thin pieces, a glass of white wine, half a tea-spoon¬ 
ful of pounded cloves with a little butter ; this is to be put 
into a paste and boiled as an apple pudding. Cream or lemon 
and sugar with butter is a great improvement. 

Simmer a quarter of a pound of sago with 
Sago water and leave it till it falls into a jelly; add 

Pudding, half a pound of Naples biscuit or bread, ten yolks 
and six whites of eggs, and a quart of cream or 
new milk; season with wine, sugar, cinnamon, or lime juice, 
zest and candied peel; put it in a bordered pudding dish and 
sift sugar over it. Kasped citron ma.y be added. If milk is 
used, prepare and thicken as artificial cream, and when the 
pudding is mixed, add an ounce and a half of very nice 
butter, which, if properly done, will answer instead of cream. 
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Simmer a quarter of a pound of tapioca in 
Tapioca water, strain and add a pint of new milk, simmer 
Padding, it till it thickens ; let it cool; add the yolks of 
four eggs and two whites, with a little brandy, 
wine or orange-flower water, sugar, nutmeg, and an ounce of 
clarified butter; mix it well, butter the dish, border it with 
paste, and bake or boil it in a basin. 

Beat eight eggs very well, put them into a 
Trans- saucepan with a quarter of a pound of pounded 
parent sugar, the same of fresh butter, and two large 
Pudding, spoonfuls of marmalade, or some grated nutmeg 
or lime peel; keep it stirring on the fire till it 
thickens,, then set it in a basin to cool; put a rich paste into 
a dish, and pour in the pudding ; bake it in a moderate oven. 

Beat up the yolks of four eggs, add to them 
Whie half a seer of boiled milk, and while mixing 
Padding, together* put in one pow or two spoonfuls of 
sugar. Before baking put in the whites of the 
eggs well beaten with a little butter \ take out the whole 
in spoonfuls, and bake each separately; when properly 
baked strew a little fine sugar over the whole. 

Make a tolerable stiff batter with four eggs, 
Yorkshire six table-spoonfuls of fine flour, and a pint of 
Padding, milk ; beat the whole up well, free from lumps, 
butter a dish, or use clarified dripping, pour in 
the batter, and put it under the meat, or else fry it in a pan 
with plenty of hot dripping; as soon as Me under side is done, 
turn it, that both may be alike, or bri^wn the upper with a 
salamander; it may be baked. This pudding should be light 
and half an inch thick ; cut into squares and serve with roast 
beef or mutton. 

Ohs ,—A batter made a very little thicker and placed in a 
deep dish with a small joint of meat in the middle, and baked, 
is called in Devonshire, Toad in the hole.” 
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The same crust, as for pudding, divide into as 
Apple many pieces as you want dumplings; peel and 

Dump- core the apples, roll out your paste large enough 

lings. for each and put them in; close it all round, and 
tie them in pudding cloths very tight; one hour 
will boil them. When taken up dip them in cold water, 
and put them in a cup the size of the dumpling while you 
untie them and they will turn out without breaking. 

Obs .—A clove or two in each dumpling, with a little sugar, 
may be put at first with the apple; but sugar and butter is 
better added after they are served up. 

Take half a seer of fine flour, two eggs well 
Plain beaten up, with as much sweet fermenting toddy 
Dump- (or T3orwick’s baking powder) as will make it 

lings. into light dough ; form it into balls the size and 

shape of a large hen’s egg ; drop them into boiling 
water, and continue them over the fire in that state for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour; serve with melted or cofd butter and sugar. 

Mince finely half a pound of suet, mix it with 
Currant the same proportion of grated bread-crumbs and 
Dump- a table-spoonful of flour, a quarter of a pound 

lings. of picked currants, washed and dried in a towel, 

some sugar, a little grated lime peel, nutmeg, 
and a spoonful of chopped orange marmalade or citron with 
three well beaten eggs; roll the mixture into round balls 
and tie them in a floured cloth separately; boil for half an 
hour and serve with melted butter and sugar poured over 

Roll your paste out thin, and, having any sort 
ol meat prepared, such as mince or force, lay it, 
or once turn it over either in a three corner or 
square shape as a puff; close it well together 
until it takes, boil and sauce them with high 


Meat 

Puffs. 

with egg 
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seasoned grayy. Small slices of any meat and well seasoned 
will make an excellent dish in these boiled or fried puffs. 


Make a stiff pancake batter, drop the batter 
Norfolk by small spoonfuls into quick boiling water, let 
Dump- them boil three or four minutes, when they will 

lings. be enough done ; drain and lay a piece of fresh 

butter over each. ' 


Mix a pound of finely shred suet into a pint 
Suet of milk and four well beaten eggs, make it up 

Dump- into a stiff paste with flour and a little salt; this 
lings. quantity will divide into four ; drop them into 
hot water, and when they are ready serve with 
melted butter. More suet may be put in with sugar and any 
kind of fruit. 


Put a blade of mace, a large piece of the crumb 
Panada. of breads and a quart of water in a clean sauce¬ 
pan ; let it boil two minutes, then take out the 
bread and rub it very fine in a basin, mix with it as much of 
the warm water as it will require, pour away the rest and 
sweeten it to the taste. If necessary, put in a piece of but¬ 
ter of the size of a walnut, but add no wine; grate a little 
nutmeg if requisite. 

Take the stomach of a sheep, wash it perfectly 
Haggis. clean in several waters, turn it and scald the in¬ 
side ; scrape and put it into cold water and let it 
soak in a little lime water or strong salt and water ; boil the 
heart and liver so as they will grate. Have ready a pound 
of dry oatmeal, grate the liver and chop up fine the heart 
with half a pound of fine suet; mix the whole well together, 
and season with pepper and salt; put the whole into the bag; 
boil well in some good broth with three onions; strain and 
pour it on the haggis, then sew it up carefully, exclud- 
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ing all the air; put it in boiling water enough to cover it 
and let it boil for two or three hours. 

Ohs .—Prick the bag with a needle in several places to 
prevent its bursting; or, if it is too thin, tie it in a cloth. 

Light plain pancakes arc made of a thin light 
Pancakes^ batter of milk, eggs and flour, with salt and 
plain. sugar; rub the fryingpan with a buttered cloth; 

sift sugar over them as they are doubled or rolled 
and dished; serve with limes. 

Break three eggs in a basin, beat them up with 
Another. a little nutmeg and salt, then put to them four 
ounces and a half of flour and a little milk, beat 
it of a smooth batter, then add by degrees as much milk as 
will make it the thickness of good cream; the fryingpan 
must be very clean, or they will stick; make it hot, put a 
very small bit of butter into it, when it is melted pour in the 
batter to cover the bottom of the pan, make them the thick¬ 
ness of a half-crown ; turn the pan round that the pancake 
may be done equally, then give a sudden j('rk to turn the 
pancake on the other side, fry them of a light brown ; lastly, 
roll and powder them with fine sugar. They should be made 
quickly, as they rcij^uirc many to make a dish. Serve with 
lemon, orange or wine, and sugar; or they may have jelly, 
fine marmalade or preserves laid on very thin. 

Put into a stewpan or basin two ounces of fine 
Paucales, flour, three ounces of sugar, a few macaroons of 
French. bitter almonds pounded, a tea-spoonful of orange- 
flower water, a little salt, a x)iDt of cream, a glass 
of milk, and tlu^ yolks of five very fresh eggs ; mix the whole 
well, then clarify two ounces of butter, and put some into 
the fryingpan; put a very little mixture into the pan at a 
time; let it be done on one side only, turn the first one on 
the bottom of a plate and do the same alternately with the 
others; arrange them in an agreeable form, and when you 
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are about finishing glaze the last with fine sugar and sala¬ 
mander it; put the plate on a dish and send up very hot. 

Put four spoonfuls of flour into a basin or dish^ 
Batter. with half a tea-spoonful of salt and a little cream; 

moisten with water sufficient only to prevent the 
paste from curdling, beat up the white of two eggs, mix it 
well with the paste, and then put in wliatcver you may wish 
to fry; take care the paste is not too thick. 

Pare and core a pine-apple, cut into slices and 
Pine-apple stew them with a little water, sugar and lemon 
Fritters, peel; when soft add a little white wine and the 
juice of half a lime with a bit of butter; when cold, 
make a batter with three spoonfuls of fine flour, two spoonfuls 
of cream, a glass of wine, some sugar and four eggs; beat it 
all together very well; put first butter or pure ghee into a fry- 
ingpan, throw the fruit into the batter, take it out in spoon¬ 
fuls, and fry them one by one a nice light brown; put them 
on a sieve before the fire to dry, aud serve with plenty of 
pounded sugar over them on a white na23kin. 

Chop uj) the ap 2 )lcs fine, mix them with the 
Apple. above batter, and fry in butter or ghee a nice 
brown; sugar to be added afterwards. 

Make a batter the same as for a])plc, put the 
Apricot fruit into it, and add the kernels; or a few 
Fritters, sweet or bitter almonds sliced may be put into 
the batter. 

Peel and cut limes or Seville oranges across in 
Lemon or slices, take out the seeds, boil them in a little weak 
Orange syrup, and let them cool; make a batter of white 
Fritters, wine, flour, a little olive oil and salt; mix it till 
it drops from the spoon; dip in the oranges and 
fry them a light brown in olive oil or clarified butter; 
drain them before the fire upon a sieve, pile them upon the 
dish, sift sugar over, and send them hot to table. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


CAKES. 

Blanch half a pound of sweet and three ounces 
Almond of bitter almonds, pound them into a paste in a 
Oahe. mortar with a little orange-flower or rose-water; 
add half a pound of sugar-candy and a little 
brandy. Whisk separately for half an hour the whites and 
yolks of twenty eggs, add the yolks to the almonds and 
sugar, then stir in the whites, and beat them all together; 
butter a tin pan, put the cake into it, and over the top strew 
pounded sugar; bake in a quick oven for half an hour or 
more as may be necessary. 

Beat one egg with six table-spoonfuls of cream, 
Allspice stir it over tlie fire until warm, add the tliird of 

Cake, a pound of butter, with three spoonfuls of sifted 

sugar and a spoonful of fine pounded allspice; 
carefully stir in the different ingredients upon a slow fire, 
that the butter may be mixed without oiling; then pour 
the whole over ten or eleven ounces of flour and make it 
into a paste, roll it out to any thickness, and cut out the 
cakes of any size you please; put them into the oven upon 
a tin, covered with several folds of paper, or else a board 
must be used to prevent their baking too quickly; if baked 
in a small portable oven, some wood-ashes spread over the 
bottom answers all the purpose of the board. 

Ohs .—Cakes of the different spices may be made in the 
same way and coloured variously. 

Beat well and separately the yolks of ten and 
Bourbon, the whites of five eggs, one pound of sifted sugar, 
grate the peel of two bitter oranges or lemons, 
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blanch and pound with a little rose-water half a pound of 
sweet almonds, whisk all these ingredients together for 
half an hour, and lastly mix in half a pound of dried and 
sifted flour ; lay it about three inches deep into a papered 
and buttered hoop, and bake it in a moderate oven for one 
hour and a quarter. It should be iced over the top and 
sides while hot. 


Take thirty good fresh eggs, three pounds of 
Brioche very dry flour and two pounds of fresh butter, 
Paste, sift and lay the flour on the table, divide into 
four equal parts, and take one to make the 
leaven; make a hole in the centre, and put a large table¬ 
spoonful of good yeast into the fourth part of the flour, then 
take some hot water, pour it gently over the yeast, and mix 
the paste directly, do not make it too liquid; where yeast is 
not procurable, good sweet toddy (or Borwick’s baking pow¬ 
der) must be used to^ make the leaven; sprinkle some flour 
over a pan and put this paste into it; cover and set it near 
the fire to rise for about twenty minutes; in this country 
it is seldom necessary; when the yeast or leaven has risen, 
dilute the brioche in the following manner. 

Make a great hole in the remaining three-fourths of the 
flour, sprinkle four small pinches of salt on as many different 
places, with a little sugar to correct the bitter taste of the 
yeast should it be used, and a little water to melt the salt; 
then take two pounds of butter, which break into small pieces 
with your hand, and put in the middle of the flour. Next 
break the eggs separately over a cup or dish to insure their 
being good, and mix the whole well together and knead the 
paste ; spread it lengthways on the edge of the table, then, 
with the palms of both hands, press upon it, passing it by 
degrees towards the middle of the table; when you have 
thus worked the whole of the paste, bring it back again in 
the same way towards the edge ; knead it a second time in 
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the same manner, and then spread the yeast; paste all over it, 
then divide the whole into small pieces, and shift from one 
place to another : this is to mix the risen part with the other 
paste properly; then knedd the paste well again twice and 
gather it up together ; take a pan, in which spread a towel, 
and powder it over with flour; put the paste on it, and 
cover it with the ends of the towel; keep it in a cool place. 
If the weather is warm the paste is better when made on the 
preceding day, taking care to break it several times before 
you use it; then cut it into equal pieces, and shaj^e them 
with the palms of your hands, lay these on the less even 
side, shape off small balls, which turn also with your palms ; 
brush them over with a beaten egg, then make a little 
hollow and put the small balls into it; brush twice over with 
the egg, and bake in an hot oven. If you wish to make a large 
brioche, you must make a very large well buttered paper 
case, or put it in a buttered tin with paper ; make a kind of 
paste the same as for the small one, aiuj bake in a hot oven, 
but not so hot as is used for the small ones, for the larger 
the articles of pastry are, the less must the oven be heated, 
as the borders of the cakes or pics would be burnt before the 
middle parts could hardly be heated.” 

Obs ,—When you perceive that the brioche has coloured 
enough, if it should not be thoroughly baked, covqi* it with 
paper. This brioche paste will serve to make all sorts of 
little entremets, the only thing is that you must put sugar 
over them : you may put currants inside, or mix with a 
little sweet wine or cream, fruit or dried cherries; and to 
make another sort, in fact by colouring a part of the paste 
with a little saffron soaked in the wine, or brush them over 
with the white of an egg sprinkled, or plain sugar ; cover 
them without any colour, but take care to cover with paper 
when sufficiently brown; give to all different forms, by 
which you will obtain a multiplicity of cakes, having the 
same paste, but varying in flavour and appearance.— Ude^s 
Receipt, 
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Take one pound of the finest soojee, make it 
Brioche into a dough with a sufficient quantity of toddy, 

Cake and work it well; set it on one side, cover it 

{Indian,) with a cloth and let it remain for two hours, then 
beat up eight eggs, whites and yolks, for fifteen 
minutes, with half a pound of fresh butter and a tea spoonful 
of salt; mix this with the dough well together and put it 
into a tin of twice its size to bake. 

Dilute this paste the same as the brioche, take 
Baba, ciglit grains of saffron, infuse in a little water, 
and then pour the water into the paste; add two 
glasses of Madeira or sweet wine, some currants, raisins and 
a little sugar; then make the cakes as you do the brioches, 
add to it half a pint of good cream well frothed. Yon must 
butter the mould wlien you put them in; the oven must be 
moderately hot as the babas must remain a long time in ; 
after one hour you must look at them and preserve the 
colour by putting paper over them. You must use a mould 
with a chimney in the middle. 

Kub into one pound of flour a quarter of a 
Common pound of fresh butter; mix with two well beaten 
Cakes, eggs a table spoonful of fresh yeast, and as much 
warm milk as will make the flour into a very 
thick batter ; or instead of the yeast and milk, use toddy and 
one more egg; cover with a cloth and let it rise for an hour; 
then mix with it six ounces of moist sugar and half a pound 
of cleaned and dried currants, let it remain for half an hour 
more and bake it in a tin for an hour. 

Scrape the white part of the inside of a cocoa- 
Cocoa~nut nut into fine white flakes, add half a pound of 
Cake. clear syrup and boil to a proper thickness; when 
done, drop it on a buttered dish to cool. 
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Boil six ounces of loaf-sugar and four table- 
Good spoonfuls of water to a syrup, (or take six spoon- 
Friday fuls of syrup) beat up two or four eggs, and pour 
Cake. the syrup hot upon them, stirring all the time ; 

add two ounces of butter, and beat all together 
for fifteen minutes; then stir in eight ounces of flour, four 
ounces of picked currants, one ounce of candied lemon peel 
cut small, one tea-spoonful of mace or half a nutmeg, and one 
tea-spoonful of carbonate of ammonia dissolved in a table¬ 
spoonful of milk; mix it all together, pour into a mould and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Ohs ,—The currants may be omitted. 

Rub one ounce of butter into eight ounces of 
Carr away flour, with two ounces of powdered loaf-sugar 
Biscuits, and a quarter of an ounce of carraway seeds; 

beat up one egg, and add it with one tca-spoon- 
ful of carbonate of ammonia, dissolved in four table-spoonfuls 
of milk, to the flour, mix all together ; roll out, cut into 
shapes with a tin mould and bake in a quick oven. 

Half a pound of sifted sugar, half a pound of 
Queen butter, six eggs, ten ounces of flour, two ounces 
Cakes, of currants and half a nutmeg grated ; cream the 
butter and mix it well with the sugar, .and «pire, 
put in half the eggs and beat it ten minutes, add the re¬ 
mainder of the eggs and beat it ten minutes longer, stir in 
the flour lightly and the currants afterwards; bake a few 
minutes. 


Beat well together in a pan one pound of sifted 
Ladies* sugar with the yolks of eight eggs, for twenty 
Fingers, minutes; then add by degrees one pound of flour, 
drop the mixture upon paper of any form or 
shape you like, strew sugar over the cakes and bake them in 
a hot oven. The white of the eggs is always to be added 
last. 
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Take one pound of fine fiour, mix it into a 
Plain dough with a sufficient quantity of sweet fer- 
Cake for menting toddy, and work it well for twenty 
children, minutes; set it aside for an hour or more to rise, 
beat up a couple of eggs with a table-spoonful of 
butter and as much sugar, and work it into the dough; put 
it into a buttered tin or a paper mould, bake it as you would 
any other cake. 

Ohs ,—The dough may be procured ready-made from the 
baker as for bread, and a few carraways or currants mixed 
with the cake. 


Beat one pound of butter in an earthen pan 
Plain until it is like a fine cream, then beat in nine 
Pound whole eggs till quite light, put in a glass of 
Cake, brandy, a little lime peel shred fine, then work 
in a pound and a quarter of flour, put it into the 
hoop or pan and bake it for an hour. A pound plum cake 
is made the same, 'only adding one pound and a half of 
clean washed currants and half a pound of candied lemon 
peel. 

Beat up a pound and a half of butter to a 
Plum cream, mix in one pound of sugar candy, beat 
fourteen yolks and seven whites of eggs half an 
hour, mix in a pound and a half of fine flour, put 
in the peel of a lime grated, three ounces of candied orange 
and lemon peel cut fine, a tea-spoonful of pounded mace, half 
a grated nutmeg, a gill of brandy or sweet wine, with four 
spoonfuls of orange-flower water; mix in three quarters of a 
pound of currants and a pound of stoned raisins; put imme* 
diately into your hoop or mould and bake it two hours or 
more. 


The same as plum, only adding more currants 
Currant, dusted first with flour. 


T 
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Cream half a pound of butter with half a pound 
Pound of fine sifted sugar till quite smooth, beat up 
Cake. five eggs, whites and yolks, and gradually mix 
with the sugar and butter, beat the whole for 
twenty minutes or more, add half a pound of fine flour and 
half a pound of currants that have been nicely picked, washed 
and plumped; bake it in a moderately heated oven. 

Take half a pound of pounded sugar, eight 
Sponge eggs, and six ounces of fine flour; then whisk 

Cake. the eggs, yolks and Avhitcs together, for twenty 

minutes, beat in the sugar carefully, and just 
before it is to be put into a buttered tin stir in the flour 
lightly, adding if you please a few carraway seeds ; bake from 
half to three quarters of an hour. 

A most excellent plain tea cake may be made 
Tea Cake, by procuring from the baker one pound of dough 
as prepared for bread, then beat vi\) the yolks of 
three or four eggs according to their si/.e, with two table- 
spoonfuls of moist or pounded sugar ; mix the whole with a 
spoon into the dough and bake in a buttered tin of double 
its size. 

Obs .—Currants or carraways in proportion may be added. 

Three quarters of a pound of fine sugar, a 
Another. quarter of a pint of water, boil the sugar and 
water, skim it well, pour in the liquor boiling 
hot on six well beaten eggs; whisk it till cold, then add 
seven ounces of flour with the grated peel of a lime very 
gradually, \)\xt into a cake tin, well buttered and bind with 
paper. It must be immediately put into a moderate oven 
and baked for three quarters of an hour. 

Break into a wide dish that has been made 
Sponge quite hot, or keep it over hot water, nine eggs 
Biscuits, with a pound of sifted sugar and a little grated 
lemon peel; whisk it well for a few minutes and 
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then remove the pan from the hot water and continue whisking 
it until cold, then with a spoon stir in lightly six ounces of 
fine dry sifted flour. It must be immediately put into your 
tins which have been prepared as follows: rub them inside 
with butter, sprinkle with finest pounded sugar and bake for 
five minutes in a brisk oven; when done take them out of 
the pans and lay upon a sieve or cloth. 

Beat up as for sponge biscuits, in a warm dish. 
Arrowroot, four eggs with three spoonfuls of sifted sugar, 
one glass of white wine and a spoonful of rose¬ 
water for twenty minutes, adding by degrees six table¬ 
spoonfuls of the finest arrowroot, put in buttered tins and 
bake in a slow oven. 

One pound and a half of flour, half a pound 
Buns or of butter, one pint of milk, four eggs, six ounces 
Tea Cahes of pounded lump sugar; rub the butter well 
{excellent'), into the. flour, then mix the eggs, milk and 
lemon peel, with a table-spoonful of yeast, let it 
stand to rise, put in the sugar and currants before baking; it 
will require to be put in tins or cups. 

Blanch four ounces of sweet almonds, dry 
Sweet Mac- them well in the sun, pound them in a mortar 
caroons with half a pound of sifted sugar, rub both well 
or B.a~ together, then add the whites of four eggs one 
tafias, by one until the whole is formed into a thinnish 
paste, drop them of the size of walnuts on wafer 
paper, sprinkle over the top some sliced almonds and sifted 
sugar, bake in a slow oven of a light brown colour when 
they will be done enough. 

Take the yolks of twelve eggs and the whites 
Batafia of six and beat each separately, a pound of sugar 
Cake, well pounded, beat the yolks till they arc tolera¬ 
bly white, then add the sugar, and beat it well 
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with the yolks; blanch and cut small a quarter of a pound 
of bitter almonds with the same quantity of sweet almonds, 
dry three quarters of a pound of a flour, and stir it by 
little at a time into the eggs, then beat the six whites into a 
froth, and put it in by a spoonful at a time as you stir in the 
flour, lastly, the almonds put in your pan, and let it bake 
an hour and a half. 

Take one ounce of sweet and one ounce of 
Ratafia bitter almonds and beat them flne in a mortar, 
Cakes, one pound of fine sifted sugar, with the rind of 
two or three grated limes, mix them well together 
with the white of one egg and a half, make them about 
the size of a nut, put them on paper and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Rub in half a pound of butter into one pound 
Short of finely sifted flour, add half a pound of cur- 
Cakes. rants, half a pound of finely sifted sugar and one 
egg; mix all together with three quarters of a 
pint of milk, roll it out thin, and cut into round cakes ; lay 
them on a baking tin, about five minutes will bake them. 

Beat one pound of butter till you turn it back 
Seed Cake, into cream, add one pound of flour,'bile poiihu 
of loaf sugar pounded finely, a few carraway 
seeds, half a glass of brandy, some orange peel, the whites 
of twelve eggs and the yolks of eight, with a little volatile 
salt (ammonia). The above quantity will be sufficient to 
make three cakes, and bake them in a slow oven for an hour 
and a half. 


Rub half a pound of flour with four ounces of 
Tea Cakes, butter, the beaten yolks of two eggs and the 
white of one, a few carraway seeds, and two 
table-spoonfuls of pounded sugar; mix it into a paste with 
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a little warm milk, cover it over and let it stand for an hour, 
roll out the paste, cut it into cakes with the top of a glass, 
and bake them on floured tins. 

Beat twelve eggs, yolks and whites separately, 
Rice one pound of sifted sugar, three quarters of a 

Cakes, pound of rice flour, beat all these ingredients 

together for half an hour, and before putting it 
into a well buttered cake tin add thirty drops of essence of 
lemons. Three or four spoonfuls of carraway seeds may be 
added. It may be baked in small tins. 

Take a pint of milk quite warm, a quarter of 
Sally a pint of tliick small beer yeast (or else good 
Luns. fermenting toddy); put into a pan with flour 
sufficient to make a good thick batter, cover it 
over to rise for two hours, then add two ounces of fine 
pounded sugar, four eggs well beaten and mixed together, 
rub into your flour four ounces of butter and make your 
dough not quite so stiff as for bread, let it stand half an 
hour; then make up your cakes and put them on tins, let 
them stand to rise and bake in a quick oven. 

Take of fine flour, butter and sifted sugar of 
Twelfth each two pounds, eighteen eggs, four pounds of 
Cake. currants, of almonds pounded and blanched half 
a pound, citron, candied orange and lemon peel 
of each half a pound, and cut into thin slices; a nutmeg 
grated, allspice half an ounce, of ground cinnamon, mace, 
ginger and corianders, each a quarter of an ounce finely 
pounded, and a large wine-glass of brandy; work the butter 
into a smooth cream with the hand and mix with the sugar 
and spice in a pan for some time, then break in the eggs by 
degrees, and beat it at least twenty minutes, stir in the 
brandy, then the flour, and work it a little; add the fruit. 
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sweetmeats and almonds, and mix all together lightly, have 
ready a hoop or tin cased with paper on a baking-plate, put 
in the mixture, smooth it on the top with a little milk, bake 
it in a slow oven four hours or more; ice it the moment it 
is drawn from the oven. 

Ohs .—Previous to baking put a thick paste of flour and 
water under it, in order to preserve the bottom from 
scorching. 

To two pounds of fine flour, put half a pound 
Buns. of clean moist sugar, make a hole in the centre 
and stir in half a gill of good yeast and half a 
pint of warm milk (or as much good toddy and warm milk 
as is equal to the same quantity); mix it with enough of the 
flour to make it the thickness of cream, cover it over with a 
towel, and let it lie two hours, then melt or dissolve half a 
pound of fresh butter, not too hot, stir it into the other 
ingredients, with enough milk and toddy to make it into a 
soft paste, throw a little flour over, and let it lie an hour, 
have ready a baking tin rubbed over with butter, mould 
with the hand the dough into buns the size of an egg, lay 
them in the platter in rows three inches apart, set them aside 
in a warm place to rise for half an hour or until they have 
become double their size; bake them in a hot oven of a 
good colour, and just before taking out wash theiflf'0 »ci-'SVijh 
a brush dipped in milk. 

Arc made of the same mixture, only add three 
Cross quarters of an ounce of allspice, cinnamon and 
Buns. mace, mixed and pounded. When the buns 
have risen press in the form of a cross, with a 
tin or wood mould made on purpose. 

To the same mixture put half a pound of cur- 
Plum rants, four ounces of candied orange peel cut 
Buns into small pieces, half a nutmeg grated, half an 
ounce of mixed spices, and mould the whole into 
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buns; jag them round the edge of the dish with a knife and 
proceed as with plain buns. 

A quarter measure of rolong, one tea-cupful 
To make of toddy, quarter of a cup of butter, two table- 
Buns. spoonfuls of milk made warm, the yolks of two 
eggs well beaten, a little salt, cinnamon, cloves 
and nutmeg, pounded fine, two table-spoonfuls of currants, 
two table-spoonfuls of sugar; mix the rolong, toddy and 
milk together, put it in the sun covered over till risen, then 
mix in the other ingredients, divide it into six round cakes, 
rub each bun over with white of egg, bake them one hour. 

Having mixed one pound and a half of flour 
American and half a pound of butter finely together, add 
Buns, four eggs beaten to a high froth, four tea-cupfuls 
of milk, lialf a wine-glassful of brandy, and a 
wine-glassful each (of yeast or toddy) wine and rose-water; 
sift in a pound of ficiur, beat the lumps fine, form into buns 
and set to rise for four hours on the tin in which they arc to 
be baked. 


To two pounds of fiour made into a dough 
Bath with toddy, add half a pound of fresh butter, 

Buns, some nutmeg and salt, the well beaten yolks of 

two eggs and the white of one, and six spoonfuls 
of cream; cover it and let it rise for a couple of hours or 
more, then shake in four ounces of carraway comfits, form 
the buns and strew a few over the top, bake them over but¬ 
tered tins. 


Sift a pound of flour, and rub in half a pound 
Another, of butter, add a spoonful of yeast, or equal parts 
of cream and toddy as will make it into dough; 
let it rise, add an ounce of small carraway comfits, make it 
up in small rolls or cakes and strew an ounce of the comfits 


over. 
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Take half a seer of flour, half a seer of sugar. 
Common the yolks of nine eggs and whites of twelve. 
Seed Cake, beaten separately, add carraway seeds. 

Take three quarters of a pound of flour, a 
Soda Cake, quarter of a pound of butter and a quarter of a 
pound of flne sugar; rub the butter into the flour, 
mix with three eggs about a quarter of a pint of milk and 
half a small tea-spoonful of soda, candied peel, currants or 
seed. To be baked as soon as missed. 

Mix one pound of fine flour, one pound of loaf 
Portugal sugar, pounded and sifted; rub these with a 
Cakes. pound of butter until it becomes thick like bread¬ 
crumbs, then add two tea-spoonfuls of rose-water, 
two of brandy, ten eggs well beaten with a whisk, and eight 
ounces of currants. Mix all well together, butter small tin 
shapes, and only half fill them, as the cakes will rise in baking. 

I 

Take the whites of five eggs, the juice of two 
Lemon lemons, three quarters of a pound of isinglass. 
Sponge, sugar to taste, whisk to a strong froth and put 
in shapes. 



CHAPTER XV. 


BAKING. 

Take two pounds of good dry flour, and a 
Bread, tea-spoonful of salt, place it on a pasteboard, 
slab or table, pour into the centre a portion of 
good fresh toddy that is in a state of fermentation, knead this 
into a tolerable stiff dough for twenty minutes or more, then 
set it aside on a dish to rise ; cover with a cloth and gene¬ 
rally it will be fit for the oven in two or three hours, divide 
it into loaves or rolls, sprinkling the surface of the slab or 
table on which it is divided with a little flour to prevent its 
sticking. The more the dough is worked the better and 
lighter the bread. 

Obs ,—Where toddy from either the date or palmyra is not 
to be had, a fermenting liquid may be made by soaking fresh 
dijTptrwB' dhall (split), in warm water until fermentation 
commences ; this liquid strained is to be used to raise the 
dough. 

Is to be made in the same way, only flour that 
Brown has not had all its bran sifted from it is to be 

Bread used, a little more fermenting liquid is required 

and kneading the dough for a longer time. 

Mix three pounds of flour and a quarter of an 
Substitute ounce of carbonate of soda along with the usual 
for Yeast, quantity of salt, knead the whole up with sour 
butter milk, if very sour half water and half but- 
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ter-milk will do, but all butter-milk is preferable. The 
dough will be ready for baking in a quarter of an hour as 
the fermentation goes on while kneading, but it will take no 
harm by standing one, two, or three hours; the butter-milk 
must be acid, the soda pounded small and well mixed with 
the flour, and the oven brisk, or the bread will probably be 
not so good and will taste of the soda. 

Obs .—Tn making rolls or loaves it is necessary, when cut¬ 
ting the piece from the mass of sponge, that it should be 
kneaded with a little flour sufficient to keeji it from adher¬ 
ing to the board. 

Take one pound of flour, one pound of treacle. 
Ginger-' half an ounce of ground ginger, half an ounce 
bread of carraways, one ounce of carbonate of soda, 
Cake, one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, and a quarter 
of a pound of butter or lard. 

Flour one pound, jaggery or treacle one pound, 
Parlia- butter two ounces, carbonate of soda one tea- 

ment spoonful. The jaggery, if used, to be melted over 

Ginger- the fire in a very little water till it is of the con- 

bread, sistence of thick treacle ; mix well the flour and 

soda, then rub in the butter, afterwards pour in 
the treacle, mix it and knead it well, keep it cqvcrec],^ntil 
the next day, roll it out thin, and cut it into flat cakes with 
a tin of a proper shape, notched at the edges. 

Take one pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
Ginger- of ginger, a pint of water, two pounds of flour 

bread, and six ounces of candied orange peel \ pound 

and sift the ginger and add a pint of water, boil 
it five minutes, then let it stand till cold, pound the preserved 
orange peel and pass it through a hair sieve, put the flour on 
a pasteboard, make a hole in the centre, and put in the orange 
peel and ginger with the boiled water; mix this up to a 
paste and roll it out, prick the cakes before baking them. 
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Flour and treacle each one pound, butter one 
Another. ounce, sub-carbonate of magnesia one ounce or 
one and a half, with two ounces of the usual 
spices, principally ginger ; to which is added cinnamon, nut¬ 
meg, allspice, cayenne pepper and, in the inferior kinds, 
black pepper. This is fit for baking in a few hours’ time. 

Flour two pounds, sub-carbonate of magnesia 
Another^ half an ounce, treacle or thick jaggery syrup 
one pound, butter two ounces, mixed spices four 
. ounces, tartaric acid one quarter of an ounce, water a sufii- 
cient quantity to make into dough. This is ripe for the oven 
in half an hour. 

Half a pound of dry ginger pounded and 
Ginger- sifted, three pounds of jaggery or goor, clarified 

bread with a little water, and the whites of eggs boiled 

Nuts. to the consistence of treacle, two pounds of good 
butter beat to a cream, two and a half pounds of 
plain flour, a tea-spoonful of salt, one tolah weight of cloves, 
cinnamon and mace pounded, also a nutmeg, four table¬ 
spoonfuls of carraways, and half a pound of preserved 
orange peel finely chopped up; mix all well together and 
knead it into a paste, let it stand for two or three hours, then 
roil ouFl^fiin and cut with a wine-glass; put in the oven to 
bake. 

Take two eggs well beaten up, one cup of flour, 
Ginger half a cup of sugar, two chittacks of butter, and 

Nuts, two spoonfuls of ginger; mix all together and it 

plain. will make four dozen. 

One pound of flour, one pound of jaggery 
Another. boiled to a thick syrup with a little water, four 
ounces of candied preserve cut small, twelve 
ounces of moist brown sugar, half a jjound of butter creamed. 
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one and a half ounce of ground ginger, with half an ounce 
of carraway seeds ; mix all well together and let it stand for 
three or four hours, make into nuts and bake on a tin. 

Take two pounds of flour, mix well three chit- 
Another, tacks of butter; then add one ounce of powdered 
ginger, one ounce of carraway seeds, one tea¬ 
spoonful of carbonate of soda; having done this beat two eggs 
well up and mix them with two pounds of treacle, cold, add 
the flour by degrees until firm, make into thick cakes and 
bake them slowly. 

Mix a pound of almond paste with a pound of 
Almond sifted sugar, two ounces of rice-flour, and six 
Biscuits, eggs, mix well, season with mace, cloves, cinna¬ 
mon and lemon zest; butter the moulds, fill and 
sift sugar over. A very little time bakes them; they may be 
coloured, pearled or powdered with citron, pistachio, almonds, 
nuts, &c. 

Take a pound of the finest flour, add a tea- 
Biscuits, spoonful of salt, mix it with cold water very 
carefully into as thick a paste as possible, beat it 
out with a rolling pin, cut it into pieces, lay them one over 
the other and again beat it out; roll it very thin, cut with a 
' tumbler or glass into biscuits and prick them welt with a^idfKT^ 
or else roll them into small balls and press with a stamp. 

To one pound of flour add eight ounces of 
Siveet pounded sugar, two beaten eggs, a tea-spoonful 
Biscuits, of carraway seeds, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter; mix all well together, roll it out thin, 
cut into biscuits, prick with a fork and bake upon a tin. 

Put half a pound of flour on the board, put 
Sweet or into it two yolks of eggs ; mix all this till you 
Biscuit cannot see the egg, add a good dessert-spoonful 
Crust, of fine sifted sugar, work all well into the flour; 
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then work in about two ounces of butter, and mix a little 
water or milk, enough to make a stiff paste; beat it with 
your rolling pin well and work well with the hand until 
quite smooth. Eoll an eighth of an inch in thickness, either 
for slip or top; glaze the covered tarts cither before going 
into the oven or after; if first beat up a little white of egg, 
spread it on the top, then cover with sifted sugar, gently 
sprinkle the sugar with water until all is damped, then sugar 
it again; bake it in a slow oven; notch the edge fine. 

Dissolve four ounces of butter in a quarter of 
Milh a pint of warm milk, and make it into a stiff 

Biscuits, paste with two pounds of flour, beat and work it 
perfectly smooth, roll it out very thin, and cut 
into biscuits, prick them well with a fork and bake them 
upon a tin in a quick oven. 

Obs ,—You may make these biscuits sweet and lighter by 
adding a small tea-spoonful of pounded sal volatile (car¬ 
bonate of ammonia), and after working it uj) well let it stand 
to rise for two or three hours, covered with a cloth, then 
divide as above directed. 

Half a pint of milk, one pound of flour, two 
Aberneihy ounces of loaf sugar, two ounces of butter, half 
to ounce of carraway seeds, mixed stiff and 
rolled very thin. 

Beat half a pound of sifted sugar with four 
Carraway eggs, for ten or fifteen minutes, well together. 
Drops, then add two ounces of carraway seed and ten 
ounces of flour, lay some paper on your tins, put 
the mixture into a biscuit funnel and drop it out the size of a 
company’s rupee; sift sugar over and bake it in a hot oven. 

Are made in the same manner as drops, only 
Savoy omitting the carraways, and using two ounces 
Biscuits less flour; put them in the biscuit funnel and lay 
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them the length and breadth of your finger on common 
paper, strew some sugar over and bake in a hot oven. 

Stick drop biscuits with caramel in any form 
Caramel of basked, oval, round, contracted at the top, or 
hashed, with an overlying edge without any ornament, or 
like a vase, cup or basin. 

Ohs ,—These arc very ornamental for a supper table, and 
may be filled with preserved fruits, &c. 

Is simply dry plain biscuits pounded, and to 
Biscuit insure its being pure and free from dirt make it 
Powder at homo. 



CH APT Ell XVL 


SWEET DISHES, Etc. 

Almonds May be served at the dessert in their skins or 
blanched. 

Ohs .—Put them on the table with their shells unbroken, 
and when required for cakes, &c., they are better for being 
blanched the day before. 

Put a pint of cream on a slow fire with eight 
Almond eggs that have been well beaten and strained, 
Butter, stir them one way until they are ready to boil, 
then add* a glass of any rich sweet wine and 
continue stirring it until it curdles, strain oil’ the whey, 
pound the curd with two ounces of almond paste and a 
couple of spoonfuls of pounded sugar, put it into patty pans, 
or turn it out in small fancy moulds. To be eaten with 
bread or sweet zests. 

Blanch one pound of sweet with half an ounce 
Almond of bitter almonds, put them into a mortar with 
Paste. one pound of sugar candy, beat the whole into a 
fine paste, adding orange-flower, rose or plain 
water in a sufficient quantity to keep them from oiling. 

Should be blanched like almonds in hot water 
Walnuts and the skin taken off, they are much more 
for wholesome in this way and it saves a great deal 
Dessert of trouble; if the walnuts are old soak them for 
an hour in milk. 
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Boil slowly a pint and a half of good cow’s or 
Blanc- buffalo’s milk with an ounce of picked isinglass, 
mange, the rind of half a lemon peeled very thin, a little 
cinnamon, a little mace, and two table-spoonfuls 
of pounded sugar ; blanch and pound eight bitter and half 
an ounce of sweet almonds very fine, with a little rose or 
orange-flower-water, and mix them with the milk ; strain it 
through a napkin into a basin with half a pint of good cream, 
give it a warm up ; then pour it into a jug or basin and let it 
stand for half an hour for any sediment to fall to the bottom, 
when it begins to cool fill your moulds; when wanted put 
your fingers round the blancpiange and take it out and set 
carefully in the centre of your dish. 

Ohs .—A glass of noyeau may be substituted for the almonds 
or a few peach leaves boiled in the milk. 

Put an ounce of isinglass in a tea-cup of water 
Blanc- and dissolve it gently over the fire, then take a 
mangCy quart of rich buffalo-milk, and put the peel of a 
plain. lime cut very thin, a few peach leaves, a little 
cinnamon and mace with two table-spoonfuls of 
pounded sugar and the dissolved isinglass and give it a boil 
for a few minutes, stirring the whole time, then strain through 
a napkin and let it settle and cool, when pour^it into your 
moulds. ** 

Ohs .—To remove it dip the mould, if necessary,for a second 
or two in warm water, clap it with the hand to loosen the 
edge, put your dish over the mould and turn it out quickly. 

Make a small hole at the end of as many eggs 
Blanc- as you please, let out all the %g carefully, wash 
mange and drain the shells, then fill with blancmange. 
Eggs for place them in a deep dish with clean sand to keep 
a hen^s them steady or any grain will answer; when cold 
nest. and firm remove and gently break off the shell, 
cut the peel of a lemon into delicately fine shreds 
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and lay the eggs upon it, or put them into coloured cream or 
upon candied lemon or orange peel. This latter is then 
called A hen’s nest,” 

Two ounces of isinglass steeped one hour in 
Dutch half a pint of boiling water, add to it nearly a 
Blanc- pint of white wine, the juice of three and rind 
mange. of one lemon, the yolks of eight eggs, beaten. 

Sweeten to your taste with loaf sugar, boil this 
up together and strain it, dip your shapes in cold water. 

Mix half a pint of cold water with two ounces 
Arrowroot of good arrowroot, let it settle for fifteen minutes, 
Blanc- pour off the water, add a little peach-leaf water 
mange, or almond essence in water and a little sugar, 
sweeten a quart of new milk, boil it with a little 
cinnamon and the p(?cl of a lime cut very thin, strain through 
a napkin upon the arrowroot, stirring it all the time, give 
it a simmer upon the fire, put it into a mould and serve the 
following day. 

Put a tea-cupful of whole rice into the least 
nice water possible till it almost bursts, then add 

Blanc- half a pint of good milk or thin cream, boil till 
maiige. it is quite a mash, stirring it the whole time it is on 
the fire that it may not burn ; flavour with spices, 
lemon peel, &c., and sweeten with pounded sugar added with 
the milk, take out the lemon peel before you put it in the 
.moulds; dip a shape in cold water but do not dry it, put in 
the rice, and let it stand until quite cold, when it will turn 
easily out. This dish is eaten wdth cream or custard and 
preserved fruits. 

Slice some bread nicely, lay it in the bottom 
White of a dish and cover it over with marrow, season 

Pot. a quart of cream or new milk with nutmeg, 

mace, cinnamon and sugar, boil and strain it, beat 

u 
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six yolks of eggs, put them to the cream and pour it over the 
bread; bake in a moderate oven, and sift sugar over 
it or rasped almonds, citron, orange peel and sugar. 

Blanch and pound with two table-spoonfuls of 
Almond orange-flower water a quarter of a pound of 
Custards almonds, add rather more than a pint of cream 
or milk and the well beaten yolks of five eggs, 
sweeten with pounded loaf-sugar, stir it over a slow fire 
till it thickens ; do not let it boil, serve in a glass dish, put 
over the top sifted loaf-sugar or grated nutmeg. 

Blanch and pound six ounces of sweet and 
Another. half an ounce of bitter almonds with two table¬ 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar and a large spoonful 
of rose-water; add this, by degrees, to a pint of warm milk 
that has been flavoured with a little cinnamon and lemon 
peel, strain the whole through a fine sieve and add a pint of 
cream with the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of three well 
beaten; put over the fire and stir until it is of a good thick¬ 
ness, then remove from the fire and continue stirring until 
nearly cold to prevent its curdling. 

Ohs .—This may be baked in cups or in a dish with a puff 
paste round it. 

Beat up one pint of cream to a froth with 
Madeira three quarters of a pound of Avhitc sugar, dis- 
Custard. solve one ounce of isinglass and stir it in together 
with six glasses of Madeira, beat all well to¬ 
gether and pour it into the dish it is to be served in ; it 
must stand in a cool place three or four hours; serve sweet 
cakes with it. 


Sweeten a quart of good milk with pounded 
Plain sugar, boil it with a bit of cinnamon and the 
Custard, peel of a lime cut thin ; if you wish to flavour it 
with almonds, add three pounded bitter ones, or 
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four or five peach leaves; strain it, and when a little cooled 
mix in gradually the well beaten yolks of ten eggs, stir it 
over a slow fire until it is perfectly thick, pour it into a 
basin, and add a table-spoonful of brandy or noyeau, keep 
stirring it every now and then till cold. 

Ods ,—This makes the custard thick enough for baking or 
to put into a trifle ; for glasses four eggs is suflicient for a ])int 
of milk. Two or three bitter almonds blanched and pound(‘(l 
into a paste may be added. The whites of the eggs should 
always be turned to account and not wasted; they answer 
for lemon cream, trifle, or may be boiled and cut into 
zests, &c. 


Sweeten the strained juice of ten oranges with 
Orange pounded sugar, stir it over the fire till hot, take 
Custard, ofl' the scum, and when nearly cold add to it 
the beaten yolks of ten eggs and a pint of cream; 
put it into a saucepan and stir it over the fire until it 
thickens; be careful not to let it boil; serve in glasses or 
in a dish. 


Is prepared by adding cold milk and sugar 
Ma7igo to the pulp of green boiled mangoes in such 

Fool quantity as the maker chooses; the milk must 

be added by a little at a time, stirring it well 
with the mangoes, otherwise it will not be smooth. 

Take a good sized lemon or three limes and 
Lemon or squeeze the juice into a large bowl or pan, make 
Orange it very sweet, pare some of the rind thin, and 
(Jream, put it into the pan, put three pints of boiling 
hot cream into a teapot, and setting the pan on 
the ground, pour the cream upon the lemon holding the 
teapot high that it dribble; some one should be stirring the 
bowl as yoti pour in the cream to mix well the lemon and 

u 2 
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sugar, it will then be fit for use. One orange and half a 
lemon is very good, but orange alone requires more juice. 

Sweeten a quart of cream, boil, skim it and 
Pyramid boil it again till all the cream that will rise has 
Cream, been procured, add any seasoning or lemon 
juice to it which will make it very white, put in 
a well beaten white of egg with a little good sweet wine and 
orange-flower water, wipe it very well and lay it to drain on 
a sieve. When it is drained, if it is to be served in a glacier 
form, turn down a small glass dish over a large one, leaving 
the dish to be seen like ice here and there, and heap up 
the cream in irregular pointed pyramids or broken masses. 
'Idirough these may be introduced little chocolate figures, 
chamois or goats made of chocolate gum paste, and the dish 
set in a dish of moss to spread round it, or it may be dressed 
round with white sugar-candy in irregular lumps. 

lllanch and pound to a paste, with rose-water, 
Almond six ounces of almonds, mix them with a pint 
Cream, and a half of cream which has been previously 
boiled with the peel of a lime cut very thin, add 
two eggs well beaten, and stir the whole over the fire till it 
be thick; sweeten it, and when nearly cold stir in a table- 
spoonful of orange-flower or rose-water. 

Mix with a quart of cream the thinly pared 
Ijcmon rind of a large lemon, or three limes and four 
Cream, spoonfuls of strained juice; sweeten with pounded 
sugar, whisk it in a large pan, and, as the froth 
rises, lay it on a sieve or a strained cloth over a dish ; as it 
drains continue to pour the cream back into the pan until it 
is all done, remove the lemon peel, put a piece of muslin 
into an earthenware or tin shajpe with holes in it, fill it with 
the whipt cream heaped as high as possible, set it in a cool 
place and turn it out in twelve hours. 
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Ohs ,—This cream had better be served in a glass dish as 
soon after it is made as possible. It does not stand long in 
this climate. 


Sweeten a pint of cream with fine pounded 
Italian sugar, boil it with the thinly pared rind of a 
Cream, ripe lime and a bit of cinnamon, strain and mix 
it with half an ounce of dissolved isinglass, add 
it while hot to the well beaten yolks of six eggs, stir it till 
quite cold and put it into a shape or mould. 

Put two table-spoonfuls of strained lime juice 
Solid upon four spoonfuls of pounded sugar, add two 

Cream, table-spoonfuls of bi'andy and one pint of cream, 
pour it from one cup into another until it be 
sufficiently thick. 

Boil a pint of cream with the peel of a lemon 
Burnt or lime, sweeten it with pounded loaf-sugar, beat 
Cream, with the yolks of six and the whites of four eggs, 
one table-spoonful of arrowroot or flour, the same 
of orange-flower water and of ratafia; strain the cream, and 
when cold mix it with the eggs and other things, stir it over 
the fire until it is as thick as a custard, put it into a dish, 
strew sifted sugar over the top and brown with a salamander; 
serve it cold. 


Beat with the yolks of four eggs a tablc-spoon- 
Another ful of flour, the grated peel of a lime and three 
imitation, pounded bitter almonds, sweeten it with sugar 
and stir it over the fire till it becomes as thick as 
a custard ; put it into the dish it is to be served in, boil with 
a little water some pounded sugar-candy until it becomes 
brown, but do not stir it till taken off the fire, by degrees 
pour it in figures over the top of the cream. It may be 
eaten cold. 
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Steep the thinly pared rinds of eight limes in 
Lemonfirm a pint of water for twelve hours, strain and 
Cream, dissolve in it three quarters of a pound of sifted 
sugar, the juice of the limes strained, and the 
well beaten whites of seven with the yolk of one egg ; boil 
it over a slow fire stirring it constantly one way till it is like 
a thick cream, pour it into a glass dish. 

Put six ounces of raspberry jam to a quart of 
llaspherry cream, ])ulp it through a fine sieve, mix it with 
Cream, tluj juiec of a lime or two and some pounded 
sugar ; whisk it till thick, serve in a dish or 

glasses. 

Rub on a lump of sugar the rind of two limes 
Italian or a h inon, and scrape if off with a knife into a 
Cream. dc(^p dish or China bowl, add half a wine-glass 
of brandy, two ounces and a half of sifted sugar, 
the juice of a lemon or two linu's and a pint of thick cream, 
beat it up well with a clean whisk; in the meantime boil an 
ounce of isinglass in a quarter of a pint of water till quite 
dissolved, strain it to the other ingredients, beat it some time 
and fill your mould ; when cold and set well turn it out on a 
dish and garnish with candied orange or lemon peel cut in 
slices and place round. 

Obs .—It may be frothed with a chocolate miller. 

Roil half a stick of vanilla in a quarter of a pint 
Vanilla of new milk until it has a very high flavour, have 
Cream, ready a jelly of an ounce and a half of isinglass to 
a pint of water, which mix with the milk and a 
pint of fine cream ; sweeten with fine sugar unbroken and 
stir till nearly cold, then dip a mould into cold water and 
pour the whole into it, make it the day before it is wanted, 
or else set it in ice to get firm. 
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Cover the bottom of your dish with sponge cakes 
Trifle, or Naples biscuits divided into quarters, add 
some broken macaroons or ratafia cakes, just wet 
them through with sweet white wine or any other, cover the 
macaroons with raspberry jam or any other jam with some 
guava jelly, then pour over a rich thick custard and cover 
the whole with a whipt cream as high as you can place it, 
sprinkle trifle comfits on the top, or garnish with difterent 
coloured sweetmeats. Make your whip as follows: Mix in 
a large bowl a quarter of a pound of finely sifted sugar, the 
juice of two lemons, some of the peel grated fine, two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy or noyeau and one of sweet wine, and a 
I)int and a half of good cream; whisk the whole well and 
take ofl' the froth as it rises with a skimmer and lay it on a 
sieve, continue to whisk it till you have enough to cover 
your trifle. 

Ohs ,—A little noyeau or marischino may be added to the 
sponge cake, in fact it may be flavoured as fimey directs and 
covered with everlasting syllabub. 

Beat the whites of eight eggs until they form 
Snow Eggs a very thick froth, which will take at least half 
for an hour; put a pint and a half of milk to boil. 
Trifles, Sfc, it boils 2 )Iacc upon its surface as many 

table-spoonfuls of the whipt whites of eggs as 
will stand upon it without touching eacli other, as each 
spoonful becomes cooked and assumes the appearance of 
snow, take it off and put on another until all the whip is 
done; as you take off the snow from the milk put it on a 
hair sieve to drain; when all the snow is done add to the 
milk a bit of lemon peel and sugar enough to sweeten it well, 
as soon as it has acquired the flavour of the lemon peel stir 
into it the yolks of the eight eggs beaten up with a table¬ 
spoonful of orange-flower water; when of j^roper consistency, 
but not so thick as cream, pour it into a cream dish, and use 
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it as directed for trifle, ornamenting the snow with thin slices 
of red currant jelly. 

Make a good rich custard and lay it in a trifle 
Floating dish, then for the foundation of the island place 
Island, in the centre of the dish a circular layer of slices 
of sponge cake or French roll dipped in wine, 
llien a layer of calf’s foot jelly, then cake or roll, then red 
currant jelly or any other, then cake, and so on; lay any 
preserve alternately with the cake, varying the colours, and 
taking care to preserve an cquilihrium; diminish in ascending 
pyramidically and crown the summit with a good whip, 
sprinkle with trifle comfits and very small bits of coloured 
preserves ; avoid too great a weight at the summit. Decorate 
the dish with paste ornaments or ratafia cakes. 

Devonshire syllabub is made with one pint of 
Stjllabuhs, sherry and the same quantity of port, with sugar 
to taste ; it is then put into a bowl and milked 
upon until nearly full; in twenty minutes it is covered with 
clouted cream, some pounded cinnamon and nutmeg grated 
over it. The milk must be warm from the cow to have it in 
perfection, but as it is liable to be attended with accident, 
the safest way is to pour the milk warm and vfresh taken 
from the cow on to the wine from a height into the bowl. 

In some counties cyder, home-made wine, ale or verjuice 
is used. 


Sift half a pound of sugar candy into a pint 
Syllahiih and a quarter of cream, half a pint of sweet wine, 
everlasting, the juice of six limes or three small Seville 
oranges, the zest of four ripe limes zested with 
sugar, and a spoonful of orange-flower water; froth it well 
with a chocolate miller and dress it into glasses. 
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Turn some new milk, as for curds, in a wide 
Devonshire shallow dish, when firm pour over the top clouted 
Junket, cream mixed with pounded sugar, a little brandy 
and some grated nutmeg. 

Mix two or three table-spoonfuls of arrowroot 
Arrowroot with half a pint of cold water, stir it up well to 
Milk. clean it, let it stand for a few minutes and pour 
off the water; stir in some pounded sugar, boil a 
pint of milk, and pour it gradually upon the arrowroot, give 
it a boil up and keep stirring it the whole time, or it may be 
made with water in which a little essence of lemon has been 
dropped, or the peel boiled with a glass of port or white 
wine and a little nutmeg stirred into it. 

Boil the peel of half a lemon or a lime in a 
Arrowroot quart of water, pour it over a table-spoonful of 
Water, arrowroot that has been washed and the water 
poured gfT, stir it well, sweeten with sugar and 
give it another boil, squeeze in a little lime juice and let it 
cool. This is a most grateful drink to a sick person. 

Steep the peel of a lime in a wine-glass of hot 
Arrowroot water and three or four bitter almonds pounded \ 
Jelly, •strain and mix it with three table-spoonfuls of 
arrowroot that has been well washed, three 
spoonfuls of lime juice and one of brandy, sweeten and add 
a pint of clear water, j)ut it on the fire and stir until quite 
thick, turn it into a mould or jelly glasses. 

With a quart of new milk mix the grated 
Ale Posset, crumb of a roll (or a teacup of crumbs), the 
beaten yolk of one egg and a little butter, put it 
into a saucepan on the fire, stir it till it boils, and let it sim¬ 
mer for a short time; then stir in a pint of hot ale, some sugar 
and grated nutmeg; boil all together and serve in a dish. 
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Bruise coarsely one pound of wheat, then boil 
Furmety, it in water until it is soft, pour off the water and 
warm it up in a quart of milk with half a pound 
of dried currants and a pound of raisins stoned, some sugar, 
cinnamon and nutmeg. It takes about twenty minutes to 
boil the ingredients. 

Put a seer of wheat into an earthen vessel and 
Flummery cover it with water, let it simmer very gently 
of Wlmit, until it becomes a jelly, then add twice its 
quantity of fresh milk with four table-spoonfuls 
of currants boiled, beat up with a little milk the yolks of four 
eggs and mix all together; set it over the fire but do not let 
it boil; sweeten witli sugar and season with grated nutmeg 
and cinnamon. It may be eaten hot or cold. 

Arc all prepared in the same way, and vary 
Souffle.^ only in the ilavour given to them, they should 
be served as soon as ready or they are liable to 
sink and not fit to be eaten. 

Prepare the case by lining a raised pic mould 
SouJ/les d with paste, fill the centre with bread-crumbs to 
la Vanllle, prevent its falling and finish the ed^es as for a 
raised pic, bake it of a light brown colour, when 
done remove the crumbs, tic a band of buttered paper four 
inches broad around the top and it is ready to be filled, or 
else use a souffle case made of silver or tin, but as they fidl 
sooner after being taken from the oven the paste is to be 
preferred. 

Put half a pound of butter in a stewpan, and mix in three 
quarters of a pound of fine flour without melting it, have 
ready a quart of milk luke-warm that has been well flavoured 
with vanilla, pour it over the flour, stir it over a sharp fire 
and boil for five minutes, then add quickly the beaten yolks 
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of ten eggs with half a pound of sifted sugar and let it cool. 
An hour and a quarter before you serve, whip the whites of 
the eggs very firm, stir them into the mixture lightly, pour 
it into the case and bake in a moderate oven for near an hour, 
when ready to serve remove the band of paper from the case, 
take the soullle out of the mould and serve immediately. 

Take half a ])ound of pipe macaroni, boil it 
Sonjffiii au carefully until tender, then drain upon a cloth 
Macaroni, and cut it into very small pieces, make half the 
pia.'paration as directed for souffles a la vanille, 
flavour with a little essence of bitter almonds, when the paste 
is becoming thick over the fire stir in the macaroni, and again 
when nearly boiling tln^ yolks of ten eggs ; and when cold 
add the whites, finishing as previously directed. 

Procure the finest tubers, boil first and then 
Souffles of bake them in hot embers until dry and floury; 
Sweet scoop out the inside and mix with half a pint of 
Potato. cream that has been boiled and flavoured with 
lime jmel, to this add a little sugar, butter and 
salt; mix up the yolks of four eggs only and add to the po¬ 
tatoes, next beat up the whites of six well and mix, pour the 
whole into a souffle dish, add to it a table-spoonful of fresh 
butter and bake in a moderate oven ; when done sift a little 
sugar over and use the salamander; common potatoes may 
be used instead of the sweet. 

Take four table-spoonfuls of ground rice, a 
Rice pint and a half of new milk, the zest of a ripe 

Flummery, lime and sweeten to taste; mix the rice first with 
a little of the milk, boil the rest and stir the rice 
into it, continue boiling for a few minutes, when turn it into 
a mould or basin until quite cold; serve with custard or 
cream poured over it. 
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Put a pint of milk lukewarm into a dish, add 
Whey, to it half a table-spoonful of rennet, when the 
curd is formed, put it on a sieve and divide it 
with a spoon to allow the whey to escape. 

Put half a pint of new milk on the fire, the 
White moment it boils pour in as much white wine as 

Wine will turn it and it looks clear ; let it boil up, then 

Whey, set the saucepan aside till the curd subsides but 
do not stir it; pour the whey off', add to it half 
a pint of boiling water and a little white sugar. 

Prepare six pints of whey as in the first receipt, 
Clarijicd add the whites of three eggs and half a drachm 
Milk of cream of tartar, boil and filter through a 
Whey, napkin. 

Make a pint of milk boil, put to it a glass or 
White two of white wine, put it on the fire till it boils 

Wine again, then set it on one side till the curd has 

Whey, settled; pour off the clear whey and sweeten as 
you like. 

Take the juice of two limes and add to it a 
Lemon pint and a half of milk, let it simi^icr a little 
Whey, and strain ,* sweeten with pounded sugar. 

Ohs, —The curd may be used for several purposes, such 
as cheese cakes, butter, &c. 

Put two ounces of rusks or tops and bottoms 
Pap for in a small saucepan with just enough of water 

('hildrcii. to moisten them, set the saucepan on the fire till 
the contents are thoroughly warm, pour a little 
of the water away if too thin, pressing the rusks with a spoon, 
add a tea-spoonful of brown sugar, and beat the whole till 
quite a pulp. 
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Put a table-spoonful of flour into a pap sauce- 
French pan, to which add by degrees two gills of milk, 

Pap, mixing very smooth; let it boil ten minutes, keep¬ 

ing it stirred all the time, then add half an ounce 
of sugar and a little salt; a little butter is also very good 
in it. 

Bread and Let the milk be on the i)oint of boiling, and 
Milk, pour it on the bread, cover it for five minutes. 

If you wish it thin mix by degrees in a basin 
Caudle, one table-spoonful of oatmeal with three of cold 
water ; if it is to be thick add two spoonfuls of 
oatmeal, have ready in a saucepan a pint of boiling water or 
milk, pour this by degrees to the mixed oatmeal, return it to 
the saucepan, set it on the fire to boil for a few minutes, 
stirring it all the time to prevent its browning at the bottom 
of the pan; skim and strain through a hair sieve, add ale, 
wine, or brandy, with sugar and nutmeg; without these 
ingredients it is plain gruel. 

Rub smooth a large spoonful of oatmeal with 
Water two of water, and pour it into a pint of water 

Gi'uel, boiling on the fire ; stir it well and boil it quick 

• but take care it docs not boil over ; in a quarter 
of an hour strain it off, and add salt and a bit of butter 
immediately before being eaten, stir until the butter be 
incorporated. 



GJIAPTER XV IJ. 


JELLIES AND JAMS. 

Take four calves’ feet, wash them well, slit 
Calf’s feet them in the middle, take away the fat, wash them 
Jelly. a‘»(dn in lukewarm water; then put them in a 
stewpan and cover with water, when the liquor 
boils skim it well; let it simmer gently for six or seven 
hours that it may he reduced to about two quarts : then 
strain it through a sieve and set the liquor to cool (this may 
be done the day before), Avhen you may remove all the fat 
and oily substance. Put the liquor into a stewpan with 
a pound of sugar, the x^cel of two lemons, the juice of 
six, six whites of eggs and shells beat together, a pint of 
white wine, and a little cinnamon; whisk the whole until it 
is on the boil, then set it on one side, and let it simmer for a 
quarter of an hour, strain it through a jelly bag, then return 
what is first strained back again when it will be quite clear 
and ready for the jelly moulds. If the weather is very cold 
the bag must be kept near the fire or lighted charcoal in 
chafing dishes placed close to it. 

Obs .—lie very particular that your jelly bag is sweet and 
clean else the jelly will certainly be tainted; mix the jelly, 
if looking ever so clear, with a glass of wine, and you will 
detect the musty disagreeable flavour immediately. It may 
be flavoured by the juice of fruits and spices, coloured with 
saffron, cochineal, red beet juice, spinach, claret, &c. llipc 
fruits, such as green or red grapes, peaches, &c., may be 
laid in tlie mould just as it is thickening. 

Ohs .—Six or eight sheep’s trotters are fully equal to a fine 
calf’s foot, they require cleaning and preparing in the same 
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manner. If the jelly is required to be very strong, add half 
an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a wine-glass of water; let 
it remain a little longer on the fire to boil up. 

Take twenty-four or twenty-eight sheep’s 
Sheep^s trotters, clean them nicely, and prepare exactly 
feet Jelly, as for calves’feet jelly, cover them with water, 
and when the liquor boils skim it clear, and let 
it simmer gently until reduced to a couple of quarts ; strain 
it through a tammis or sieve and let it stand until quite cold, 
when you may remove every part of the fat and oily sub¬ 
stance without wasting any of the jelly; put it into a stew- 
pan to melt with half a pound of sugar, some cinnamon and 
a few cloves, the thin cut j)cel of two limes, the juice of 
eight, six whites of eggs well beaten together, and a pint of 
white wine; whisk the whole well up until it is on the boil, 
then put it on the side of the stove or fire and let it simmer 
a quarter of an hour ; strain it through a jelly bag as directed 
ill the last receipt. 

Ohs .—Jelly may be made of chickens, cow heeds, sugar 
and lemon, instead of wine, brandy, noycau or curacoa; it 
is better for being broken and set in glasses on the table as 
the air improves the flavour. 

Such as bunches of grapes and strawberries. 
Fruits in have a handsome appearance when moulded in 

Jellyy jelly \ peaches, greengages, cherries, apricots, 

&c., preserved in brandy are also elegant. They 
must be dipped in water, dried and’put into the jelly as it is 
about to set. 


Red. —Boil very slowly in a wine-glass of 
Colouring water till reduced to one-half twenty grains o^ 
for cochineal, the same quantity of alum and cream 

Jelliesy of tartar finely pounded; strain and keep in a 

Creams y phial. Yellow^. —Use an infusion of saffron or 
IceSy 8fc. sappan seeds. Green. —Wash well and peel 
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into bits a handful of spinach leaves, put them into a 
closely covered saucepan with a glass of water and express 
the juice after boiling a few minutes. Red beet also 
yields a deep purple red, so does the ripe fruit of the prickly 
pear. Parsley greening is also used, prepared as spinach. 

Zest three lemons or six limes, two Seville 
Orange or and two sweet oranges, mix this with the juice 
Lemon of the whole and leave it for twelve hours ; 
Jelly. boil half a pound of refined sugar in two wine¬ 
glasses of water to near candy height, put it into 
a basin, and when cool strain the juice into it, j)Dt an ounce 
of isinglass into a pint of water, simmer it gently until it 
becomes a strong jolly; mix in the lemon juice and sugar 
and stir it until it is almost cold, when fill your moulds or 
glasses. 

Ohs. —Grape, currant or any other fruit jellies may be 
made in the same manner. 

Make a quart of firm calf’s foot jelly, to which, 
Maris- when melted, add six liqueur glassfuls of maris- 
chino chino and two of brandy, or else dissolve an 
Jelly. ounce and a half of isinglass in a pint of water, 
the juice of three large limes with half a pound 
of sugar, pass through a napkin or jelly bag, add two wine- 
glassfuls more water with the marischino and brandy; when 
partly cold place in your mould and set it in ice. 

Pick the fruit when perfectly ripe, and as 
Jelly of soon as it is clean put it into a stone jar, set 
Grape^ it in a saucepan three parts filled with cold 
Rasp- water with some straw beneath; put it on a 
Jerry, gentle fire and sipimer it for half an hour, take 
ayid the jar from the saucepan and pour the contents 
Currayits. into a jelly bag, strain the juice twice, but do 
not press the fruit; to each pint of juice add a 
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pound and a half of sugar, put it into the preserving pan 
and simmer it gently for thirty or forty minutes, stirring and 
skimming it the whole time until it is perfectly clear, when 
put it into jars and cover carefully. 

Ohs ,—Half a pint of either of these jellies dissolved and 
added to brandy or vinegar will make either of the same 
name. All fruit jollies arc made precisely in the same man¬ 
ner, and if less sugar is employed they require more boiling, 
by which there is a great waste of juice tind flavour by 
evaporation, besides the appearance is often lost, and the 
best way is the cheapest in the end. 

Take four seers of ripe guavas, peel and 
Guava divide them into quarters, boil them in a small 
Jelly, quantity of water and strain the juice through a 
cloth or bag, add the juice of ten limes with 
one pound of sugar-candy ; boil and skim it very carefully 
until it is reduced ^o a proper consistency and the colour 
of a deep reddish brown, when pour it into a jar at once; 
if bottles are used, the jelly must be first allowed to cool 
a little. 

Ohs ,—In making a large quantity of jelly, from thirty to 
forty seers of guavas, the juice that runs from them must be 
well rcduceA by boiling and skimming before the sugar is 
added, perhaps a little more sugar may be necessary than 
the quantity laid down. My receipt says two tea-cupfuls of 
sugar-candy to four seers of guavas. The above receipt will 
only make two tea-cupfuls of jelly though the same quantity 
of sugar be added to it. 

Get the finest fruit quite ripe, wash it well, 
Jamoon to four pounds add half a pint of water and 

Jelly, boil the whole in a saucepan till quite soft, then 

strain the fruit through a towel; to each pint of 
juice add two table-spoonfuls of lime juice ,• reduce it again 
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by boiling to one half, and to each pint that remains add one 
pound and a half of sugar-candy, boil the whole over a clear 
charcoal fire, removing the scum as it rises, try the jelly in 
a spoon and when it sets remove and fill your jars or bottles. 
This jelly is of a deep purple colour and equal to Roselle 
or any other. 

Wash your tapioca in cold water two or three 
Tapioca times, then soak it in fresh water five or six 

Jelly. hours (add a little lime peel), simmer it in the 

same until it becomes finite clear, then add lemon 
juice, wine and sugar. It thickens very much. 

Take two table-spoonfuls and boil it in a pint 
Tapioca in of milk, adding sugar to the taste. Water may 
Milk, be substituted instead of milk. 

Cut the crumb of a roll into thin slices and 
Jelly, toast them equally of a pale brown, boil them 

invalid, gently in a quart of water dll it becomes a jelly, 

which may be known by putting a little in a 
spoon to cool; strain it, add a little lemon iiccl and sugar. 
Wine may be added. 

Put bread-crumbs and red currant jelly or any 
Another. other alternately into a tumbler urtdl half full, 
then fill up with boiling milk. 

Wipe or clean the peaches with a soft brush. 
Peach Jam. so as to remove all the dust, then scald them in a 
stone jar by placing it in a kettle of boiling water 
over the fire until done ; turn out the fruit, remove the skin 
and stones, and add an equal quantity by weight of pounded 
sugai'-candy to it; place the whole in a preserving pan over 
a clear charcoal fire, let it boil up gently three or four times, 
skim it carefully and a few minutes before you remove the 
jam from the fire, mix with it the blanched kernels and fill 
your jars or widc-mouthed bottles; when cool, stopper or 
cork them down tight. 
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Prepare the peaches as for cheese in the next 
Peach Jam receipt; to each pound of pulp add a large green 
with Green mango, peeled and sliced, with one pound and a 
Mangoes, half of sugar-candy, put the whole into a pre¬ 
serving pan and let it boil, stirring it from time 
to time that it may not burn; remove any scum that rises, 
and when it thickens and will jelly on a plate it is done 
enough; before taking from the fire add the blanched kernels; 
put it into jars or wide-mouthed bottles for use. 

IMck any quantity of ripe peaches, put them 
Peach into a stone jar and bake them in an oven until 
Cheese, they arc soft, or boil the jar in a kettle of water 
then stone and rub them while hot through a 
colander; put the pulp and juice into a preserving pan, 
adding to every pound of pulp and juice a pound and a half 
of sugar, (blanch the kernels of the stones and keep them on 
one side) ; simmer gently and remove any scum, then add 
the blanched kernel^ of the stones, stir these well in a few 
minutes before you remove the pan from the fire, put into 
moulds sprinkled with arrowroot and set to dry. 

Weigh equal quantities of pounded sugar and 
Apricot of apricots, pare and cut them quite small, as 
Jam, they arc done strew over them half of the sugar, 
the following day boil the remainder and add the 
apricots, stir it till it boils, take off the scum, and when 
perfectly clear, which may be in twenty minutes, add a part 
of the kernels blanched and boil it a minute or two more. 

0 ^ 5 .—Dried apricots strung on thread arc brought from 
Bussorah and sold in the bazaars at the Presidencies, and 
require, like all other dried fruit, to be soaked before using. 

Pare and stone ripe apricots, slice them and 
Apricot boil a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit; 
Marma- let it nearly come to a candy height, then add 
lade, the fruit and boil it very quick, removing the 
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scum carefully ; when clear take it from the fire, and in pot¬ 
ting put in the kernels. 

Collect the ripest fruit and skin them, lay them 
Fig Jam, in a China howl for a night sprinkled over with 
pounded sugar-candy ; to each pound of fruit 
allow the same quantity of sugar, place the whole in a pre¬ 
serving pan over a clear fire and skim it clear until the fruit 
begins to jelly, when remove and fill the pots in which it is 
to remain. 


Jlruise gently witli the back of a wooden spoon 
Raspberry six ])ounds of ripe and freshly gathered rasp- 
Jayn. berries, boil them over a brisk fire for twenty- 
five minutes, stir to them half their weight of 
good sugar roughly powdered, and when it is dissolved boil 
the pn serve quickly for ten minutes, keeping it well stirred 
and skimmed ; wlien a. riclier jam is wished for add to the 
fruit at first its full weight of sugar, and boil together twenty 
minutes. 


Wlnm the fruit is not an object, pare, core, 
Quince and quarter sonn^ of the inferior quinces and boil 
Marma- them in as much water as will nearly cover them 
lade. until they begin to break ; strain the juice from 
them, and for the marmalade put half a pint of it 
to each pound of fresh quinces ; in preparing these be care¬ 
ful to cut out the hard strong parts round the cores, simmer 
them gently until they are perfectly tender, then press them 
with the juice through a coarse sieve, put them into a per¬ 
fectly clean pan and boil them till they form almost a dry 
paste ; add for each pound of quince and the half pint of 
juice, three quarters of a pound of sugar in fine powder, and 
boil the marmalade for half an hour stirring it gently without 
ceasing. It will be very firm and bright in colour. If made 
shortly after the fruit is gathered a little additional sugar will 
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be required; and when a richer and less dry marmalade is 
better liked, it must be boiled a shorter time and an equal 
weight of fruit and sugar must be used. 

Take two seers of unripe red tamarinds, clean 
Had Tama- the pods and take out the seeds, then soak the 
rind Jam* pods in cold water for two hours; make one and 
a half seer of sugar into syrup, put the tamarinds 
with a little cinnamon in the syrup, boil it for ten minutes on 
a quick fire, remove the tamarinds from the syrup, and boil 
until thick ; put back the tamarinds to the s)rLip and slowly 
boil the whole for fifteen minutes. 

'J'akc off the outer shell and split the tamarinds 
Tamarinds leugtlnvays in order to r(?move the s9cds, take 
io pre- four times their weight of sugar, after the seeds 
sercc, have been taken out of the tamarinds make it 
into a thick syrup, which must be well boiled 
with the juice of three or four limes squeezed into it; strain 
it and put in the tamarinds, let them remain for a few 
minutes on the fire, then take the pan off and put them with 
syrup into jars well covered. In the course of a short time a 
thick crust will appear on the top of each jar, which will 
exclude all^ the air and preserve the tamarinds good for a 
long time if not disturbed. The tamarinds should be selected 
of the finest red, and gathered just before they are ripe, other¬ 
wise they will be stringy, scarcely any pulp left and the seeds 
difficult to extract. Care should be taken not to allow the 
tamarinds to remain long in any brass or copper vessel. The 
syrup should be thick at first, because the juice of the tama¬ 
rinds >vill speedily thin it. 

Gather the tamarinds before they are ripe, 
Tamarind take off the skin, slice them in two and remove 
Preserve, the stones, let them soak in alum and water 
during one night and preserve them the next day. 
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To three seers of fruit put two and a half seers of sugar-candy 
made into a syrup, let the fruit boil gently until it becomes 
quite soft, then take it out of the syrup and allow the latter 
to boil until it becomes thick; put the tamarinds into jars 
and pour the syrup over them. 

Take any quantity of French plums, give them 
French one boil in plain water, strain it from them and 
Plums spread them out on a dish or cloth; make a 
preserved, syrup of sugar and put the plums into it, simmer 
gently for a quarter of an hour and then put 
them in ajar for use. 

Scrape and clean your green ginger well, to 
Green , each pound of ginger put a pint and a half of 
Ginger water, boil it down to one pint or less; skim it 
Preserve, carefully while boiling, then strain off the liquid 
and add one pound of sugar-candy and boil the 
ginger in it until tender. 

Carefully remove the skin, cut it up into thin 
Orange slices and soak in salt and water for a cou})le of 
Chips^ days, tlum throw the salt and water away and add 
Lemon or fresh water only, removing the chips as soon as the 
Pulped salt is taken out, boil them till tender ; elarify two 
Marma- pounds of sugar in a pint of water for each pint 
lade. of juice and pulp, boil together till clear; to 
every pound of this jelly add half a pound of the 
chips that have been previously prepared as follows : Dis¬ 
solve a pound of sugar in a wine-glass of water to each pound 
of chips and boil it clear for twenty minutes ; boil altogether 
for a few minutes and put it up in pots. 

When the chips have been prepared as above 
Chips directed in syrup for twenty minutes, remove 

only. and dry them in a stove or else in the sun, 

sprinkling fine sugar over them. 
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Orange Chips, Are prepared in a similar manner 

Take the ripest and yellowest fruit fresh from 
Ptimhle- the tree, slice the outride into quarters or more 

mose down to the fruit, and pare it off clean ; cut away 

Pecly very thin^tlie external rind and remove as much 
candied, of the soft inside as will leave the slices a little 
more than a quarter of an inch thick, soak them 
in water for twelve hours; boil them in fresh water until 
soft, strain and let them cool. Make a strong syrup with the 
juice of the fruit, some water and sugar-candy, in this place 
and boil the peel until it is perfectly saturated with the syrup, 
drain off the syrup from the preserve, which place on a dish 
in the sun and sprinkle it well with sifted sugar; when dry 
bottle it. 

Obs. —Soft sugar may be used, and one pound, if fine 
and clean, will be sufficient for a moderate sized pumblemosc. 

Boil the peels in several waters till they lose 
Orange their bitterness, then put them into a syrup till 
Peel they become soft and transparent, when they may 

candied, be taken out, drained and dried in the sun ; sprin¬ 

kle a little pounded sugar over them. 

Take any quantity of the finest unripe mangoes. 
Mangoes, 'peel and divide them in half, stones and all, re- 
to moving the seeds; then weigli the mangoes, to 

serve, each pound allow a pint of water and a pound 

and a (quarter of sugar-candy; put the whole 
into a stewpan and boil gently, removing all the scum as it 
rises, when the mangoes appear clear and sufficiently done, 
remove from the fire and let stand till cold ; then put into 
bottles or jars for use or keeping. 

Peel and cut any quantity of unripe mangoes free 
Mango from stone, put the slices into a preserving pan 
Jelly, . with a sufficient quantity of water to cover them 
and boil gently till quite soft; strain the contents 
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through a jelly bag or cloth, to each pint of juice add a 
pound and a lialf of good sugar pounded, and when it is 
dissolved put it into a preserving pan, set it on the fire and 
boil gently, stirring and skimming it the whole time till no 
more scum rises and it is clear and fine; pour into pots while 
warm, and when cold cover it down close. 

. ^ Cut off the lower part of the stem from the 

Oscilleor fruit with a portion of tlie top, remove the seeds, 
lioselle wash and pick the fruit clean, then put it into an 
Jam and earthen jar or rather vessel, which place in a large 
Jelly, saucepan of water, add to each pound in weight 
of fruit a wine-glass of wat(‘r; boil the whole 
briskly for several hours or until the fruit has formed into a 
jelly, when kuuovc it, and to each pound add the same 
(juantity of sugar; put the whole into a jelly pan and boil it 
as any other jam. If jelly is to be made, clean the fruit as 
directed and prepare it by boiling in a similar manner; put 
it into a bag or cloth and strain off all,the juice; add the 
sugar in the saimj proportion as for jam, skim it carefully 
whilst boiling, and when made turn it out into your jars. 

Obs ,—This jelly, if made with fine sugar-candy, is as clear 
as any red currant and of equal flavour. A wine is made 
from it in the West Indies. 

i 

Pick the fruit and wash it clean, place it in a 
Kurnnder jar or other vessel, which put into a saucepan of 

Jelly, water and boil until the whole of the juice can be 
expressed; then strain it through a cloth or bag, 
add ecjual quantities of sugar-candy, boil and skim it care¬ 
fully, try its consistency by placing a little on a plate, when 
ready turn it into pots. Cape gooseberry jelly may be made 
in the same way. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


TEA, COFl-’EE, Ere. 

To be made well, must have the water poured 
Tea, boiling hot upon it. The quantity for common 

purposes is a tea-spoonful for each cup, and it 
should never be allowed to stand long, otlu'rwise the bitter 
quality is extracted. Persons travelling will find a tincture 
of tea, prepared as follows, very useful and convenient. Fill 
a wide-mouthed bottle with fresh tea, green or black, and 
pour as much brandy or rum upon it as the bottle will hold ; 
keep it well corked in the sun for a lew days, shaking it 
occasionally, when strain it off clear ; a tea-spoonful of this 
jjut into a cup of boiling water, will, with a little milk, fur¬ 
nish a cup of excellent tea. 

Obs ,—Tea should be made with water the minute it boils. 
An excellent substitute for milk is the yolk of a fresh egg, 
it must be beaten up ([uite smooth, add to it tlie sugar if 
used, and the tea poured as hot as possible upon it, stirring 
it the whole time to prevent its curdling. 

Rasp or slice a cake or square of chocolate 
Chocolate, (about two ounces) into a pint of boiling water, 
set it on the fire to simmer, and mill it well 
until it is quite dissolved; then add an equal quantity of 
milk or half the quantity of cream, with sugar sufficient to 
sweeten it and mill it thoroughly to a froth before serving. 

0^«.“~The cakes are prepared by pounding the berries of 
the cocoa-nut with beef suet, to which the Spaniards add 
sugar and spices. A substitute for the regular chocolate 
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miller may be made by splitting a moderate sized bamboo at 
the end into four divisions to the length of eight or ten inches, 
tic some twine tightly above the split part and insert a piece 
of cork, of a cone shape, so as to keep the divisions open. 
This answers for frothing creams as well as milling spruce, &c. 

Allow six or eight nuts for each cup, have 
Cocoa, them carefully roasted but not burnt; pound 
them well in a mortar and add cold water in 
proportion to the quantity of nuts, one-third more than re¬ 
quired, boil gently until the excess of water is reduced, 
strain, and it is ready for use; add milk and sugar. 

Ohs ,—After the cocoa is prepared you may add the water 
and boil it down to one-half, then mix it with an equal 
quantity of milk, and when it is boiled up again strain it 
through a muslin bag into the pot or vessel it is to be 
served in. 


This has now become an article of such general 
Prrj^ared use, that the means of preparing it will bo found 
Cocoa. given with each packet. Tlu^ usual method is to 
allow two tea-spoonfuls of the powder to one 
breakfast cup of boiling milk and water. Put the cocoa into 
a cup, mix it up carefully with boiling water by degrees 
until quite smooth, then add the milk and sugai^. 

This beverage, so generally admired when 
Coffee. properly made, is seldom presented in a state fit 
to drink, being often weak, cold and muddy^ 
possessing neither flavour nor strength. To be good and in 
perfection the great secret likes in making it immediately it 
is roasted and ground, allowing a suflicient quantity for each 
cup. If you would have it of the finest flavour, procure the 
cofice of the best quality :—^locha stands in the highest 
estimation. The machines advertised for making superior 
coffee by pressure, steam, &c., are numerous, but for a work 
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like this I shall only give such receipts as arc most likely to 
he available by the plain coffee-pot for boiling, the filtering 
biggin, and the common saucepan. The quantity of ground 
coffee for each cup is from three to four tea-spoonfuls, equal 
to an ounce. Those persons who drink it without milk or 
sugar may prefer it stronger. Put the coffee into the pot 
with the proportionate quantity of cold water, allowing a 
little more than the quantity required; let it boil for ten 
minutes, and keep stirring it to prevent its boiling over, set 
it on the side for a minute, when the coffee will fall to the 
bottom and become perfectly clear. 

Ohs. —The grounds may be allowed to remain in the pot 
for the next day, as a third of coffee is saved by it 

Scald the biggin well, take out the presser, put 
To make it in your coffee in the proportion laid down and 
in a hig- with reference to the size of the biggin; then 
gin. press it, down tight and put on the strainer with 
the large holes and pour upon it the quantity of 
boiling water re([uired, place the biggin in a basin of hot 
water to keep the coffee warm, as soon as it has filtered 
through pour it out immediately, cither into cups or into the 
vessel it is to be served in, which should be kept closed and 
warm ; if it is to be served round for parties to helj) them¬ 
selves, accompany it with hot cream or milk and pounded 
sugar-candy. 

To make In the morning pour upon a quarter of a 
Coffee, if pound of fresh-roasted ground coffee about two 
much is re- quarts of boiling water, stir it for three or four 
quired for minutes, cover it closely, and let it remain; pour 
family use. it off clear and boil it up for use. 

Beat up an egg with a little water, mix it with 
Another four ounces of fresh-roasted ground coffee, then 
way. pour one quart or three pints of water upon it 
and boil for five minutes, let it settle a few 
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minutes to clear, or strain through a napkin, flannel or 
muslin bag. If this is done, it requires lieating again; or, 
instead of clearing witli ah egg, pour a little cold water into 
the pot before taking it off the fire. It may be made this 
way on the night previous to marching ; the cleared part 
poured off, bottled and corked, if made treble strong, will 
keep for many days. 

Obs ,—This is a very useful way to prepare it for travellers ; 
if it is required before starting in the morning, as your ser¬ 
vants then are much engaged, have it made over-night, the 
quantity of milk and sugar added, put in a bottle, corked, 
and it will then only rc([uire warming, which may either be 
done over the servants’ fire or the lamp you are dressing by. 

'fake as much clear coffee prepared in the 
Milh proportion of four ounces to one quart of water 

Coffee, (though I would advise six ounces instead), then 
add as much milk as coffee sweetened to your 
taste, warm it, but do not let it boil, and in pouring it out 
froth from a height as you would a foaming liquid out of 
a bottle. 


This is a preparation from an orchis root, found 
Salep in many parts of India. When dried it is of an 

Mhsiric opaque light brown colour, very hard and 
Powder, difficult to pound, but when reduced to a very 
fine powder a tea-spoonful is sufficient to form a 
pint of most nutritious food for invalids. The great difficulty 
consists in its preparation, which is as follows :—Rub well 
up a tea-spoonful of finely powdered salep with a sj^oonful 
of pounded sugar-candy, then by degrees mix it quite smooth 
and free from lumps with a little cold water, have ready some 
boiling water flavoured with lemon peel and a glass of 
white wine ; stir the salep previously rubbed up into this, 
and boil it a few minutes. 

Obs ,—The salep brought from Persia, and procurable in 
the bazaars, is said to be the finest. 



CHAPTEH XIX. 


SYRUPS, Etc. 

To every pound of sugar add half a pint of 
Clarified water, put it into a clean stewpan, dissolve the 

Syrup, sugar, and set over a moderate fire (the white of 
an egg beaten up is sufficient for four pounds of 
sugar), put it to the sugar before it gets warmed and stir 
well together; watch it as it boils, take of!' the scum, and 
kcej) it simmering till no scum rises and it is j^crfcctly clear ; 
run it through a clean napkin and put it into close stoppered 
bottles. 

Ohfi .—If sugar-candy is used two-thirds of a pint of 
water may be allowed to a pound, or even more if required 
for immediate use. 

' To two seers of moist sugar add a pint and a 
Syrup, half of water with the white of an egg well 
beaten ; strain the whole, put it on the fire, and 
as it boils remove all the scum and continue boiling until 
sufficiently thick. 

Ohs ,—This is a convenient article for domestic use, an¬ 
swering the purposes in many cases of sugar-candy, besides 
being divested of all impurities and easily preserved. 

As generally prepared in Europe, is made 
Capillaire, with essence of neroli and clarified syrup, or 
with orange-flower water and syrup ; mix four 
ounces of orange-flower water to one pint of syrup and it is 
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ready. This is what is generally sold in England for capil- 
lairc; in America it is made by infusing one ounce of the 
capillairc bark in warm Water, adding a pound of sugar, 
clearing it with the white of an egg and boiling to a syrup. 

Is made from an extract first obtained by 
Ginger infusing in a quart of boiling water two ounces 
Stjru2> of ground ginger, filtering it through paper and 
adding to it two pounds of sugar; boil it into 
a syrup. 

Put a pint of fresh lemon juice to a pound 
Syrup of and three quarters of sugar-candy, dissolve it by 
Lemons, a gentle heat, skim it till the sTirfacc is quite 
clear, add an ounce of thin cut lemon peel; 
simmer it (very gently) together for a few minutes and run 
it through a flannel; when cold bottle and cork it closely 
and keep it in a cool place. Or dissolve a quarter of an 
ounce of citric (crystallized lemon) acid in a pint of clarified 
syrup ; flavour it with the peel. 

Of fresh outer rind of Seville orange or 
Syrup of lemon peel three ounces, boiling water a pint 
Orange and a half; infuse these for a night in a close 
or Lemon vessel, then strain the liquid, let •‘it stand to 
Teel, settle, and having poured it off clear from the 
sediment, dissolve in it two pounds of double 
refined loaf sugar; boil it to a syrup with a gentle heat. 

Ohs ,—In making this, if the sugar be dissolved in the 
infusion with as gentle a heat as possible to prevent the ex¬ 
halation of the volatile parts of the peel, the syrup will 
possess a great share of the fine flavour of the orange or 
lemon peel. 

Hub down half a dozen almonds and little 
Ginger candied citron or orange peel, add a little sugar 
Drops, and rub it till it comes to a fine paste, incor- 
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porate well half an ounce of the best pounded ginger, 
put a pound of sugar upon the fire with a little water, 
skim it and put in the paste, let it boil to candy height 
and drop it as other drops. 

Take a pound of fine sugar-candy, mix in the 
Lemon juice of two lemons or four good limes with the 
Drops, white of two eggs beaten to a froth; put in, 
while it is finishing, by degrees the zest of the 
lemons or limes, boil to a candy height, cover some oven 
tins with paper, sift sugar over, drop them and put them in 
the stove. 


Take fine pounded sugar half a pound, with 
Pep2}ermint the white of two eggs, drop into it one hundred 
Drops, and twenty drops of oil of pej^permint and mix 
it well; drop them off the point of a knife on 
to the sugared paper and gently dry the drops over the fire 
or oven. 


Make goor or jaggery into a thick syrup with 
To make water, clarify with the white of an egg, strain it 
Treacle, and boil it until of a proper thickness. 

^ Put clarified syrup, containing some rasped 
Barley lemon peel, into a saucepan with a lip and boil 
Sugar, it to caramel height, carefully skimming it as it 
boils ; have ready a marble slab, slate or the 
bjick of a large dish, well buttered, and pour the syrup 
along it of the thickness required for the sticks of barley 
sugar; twist every stick at each end while hot to give it the 
usual form. 


One pound of treacle, one pound of moist 
Toffey, sugar and half a pound of butter; it must be 
done over a clear fire, and in a saucepan large 
enough to allow of its boiling fast; first take the butter, and 
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with a knife rub it on the bottom of the saucepan until it is 
melted, then add the treacle and sugar, stirring all gently 
with the knife until the whole is in a boiling state; have 
close at hand a basin of cold water, in which, after it has 
boiled for about ten minutes, drop a little from the knife 
point; if you can take it from the water in a crisp state it 
is done enough. This will require every attention or it will 
be spoilt having a burnt taste. Have ready a large dish 
rubbed over every part with a small portion of butter, when the 
toffey has arrived at the crisp point immediately put the 
whole into the dish, and let it remain until cold; turn the 
dish and give it a rap or two on the bottom and the toffey 
will fall out in pieces. It must not be allowed to be exposed 
to the air but kept dry in a canister or bottle. 



CH APT Ell XX. 


DRINKS, LIQUEURS, Etc. 

Pound very fine eight ounces of sweet almonds 
Almond (blanched) and half an ounce of bitter in a 
Drink or marble mortar, with two table-spoonfuls of 
Orgeat, orange-flower water to keep it from oiling ; then 
mix with it half a pint of rose and the same 
quantity of pure water, rub it through a tammy cloth or 
sieve until the almonds are quite dry; to this must be added 
a pint and a half of clarified sugar or clear syrup ; boil it 
for a minute and when cold put it into small bottles close 
corked. A table-spoonful is sufficient for a tumbler of water. 

A quarter of a pound of sweet and one ounce 
Orgeat (or of bitter almonds arc to be blanched and thrown 
Almond into cold water, then beaten in a marble mortar 
Drink) and moistened with a little milk or rose-water to 
for pre- prevent its oiling; three pints of fresh milk arc 
sent use. to be mixed gradually with it, sweeten with 
pounded sugar or syrup; this is then boiled, 
stirred until cold and strained, when a glass of white wine 
or brandy is to be added. 

Take half a pound of sweet almonds, pound 
Another them finely with a little orange-flower water, 
way. one quart of pure water being added by dc- 
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grees ; sweeten with refined sugar or syrup, strain through 
a napkin and put into a bottle to be iced or cooled. 

Ods ,—This will only answer for the day it is to be used. 

Take the juice of four limes, the rind pared 
Barley thin of two, four table-spoonfuls of honey and 

Mead, half a pound of pearl barley; put it into a jug or 

other vessel and pour two quarts of boiling water 
upon it; let it stand to cool and strain it. 

One ounce of pearl barley, half an ounce of 
Barley sugar, and the rind of a lemon or couple of limes 

Water, put into a jug ; pour upon it a quart of boiling 

water, let it stand for eight or ten hours, then 
strain off the liquor, adding a slice of lemon. This makes a 
very grateful drink for invalids. A little wine may be added 
to convert it into negus or rum for punch. 

One bottle of wine, half a pound of sugar or 
Negus. capillaire and a sliced lemon or two fresh limes, 
add three quarts of boiling water, and grate nut¬ 
meg to the taste. 

Pour two quarts of boiling water upon three 
Another. ounces of pearl barley, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar and a lemon sliced; when cold strain the 
liquor and add a pint of wine and a glass of brandy. 

Take the juice of six fine limes, the peel of 
Milk three pared very thin, two wine-glasses of syrup. 

Lemonade, half a pint of Madeira or sherry and one quart of 
boiling water ; put it into a covered vessel, and 
let it stand twelve hours ; then boil half a pint of new milk 
and pour it upon the mixture, after which run it through a 
jelly bag till it is quite clear. 
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Put the rinds of thirty limes pared fine in a 
Milk bottle of rum, let it stand twenty-four hours, then 

Punch, take three bottles of water, one bottle of lime 
juice, four pounds of powdered sugar, two nut¬ 
megs grated, and six bottles of rum, arrack or brandy, mix 
all together; add two quarts of milk boiling hot, let it stand 
two hours, then strain it through a flannel bag. 

Pare sixty limes as thin as possible, pour over 
Another. the peel a bottle of rum, place it covered up in 
the sun three days ; afterwards boil four quarts 
of milk down to half the quantity over a slow fire, take five 
quarts of water, three quarts of rum, the lime peel and rum 
prepared as above, one quart of lime juice, three pounds of 
China sugar, stir up well, grate six nutmegs and pour quickly 
over the whole the two quarts of boiling milk; cover it up 
close, keep half an hour, then strain it through a double 
flannel bag until perfectly clear, bottle and cork. This makes 
one dozen. 


Take two handfuls of thinly sliced lime peel. 
Another. put it into ajar or wide-mouthed bottle with two 
quarts of rum. In a second bottle put half a tea¬ 
cupful (of each) of finely pounded mace, cinnamon and cloves, 
with the same quantity of rum as with the lime peel, sto^D 
both close and put out in the sun or stand near a fire for 
twenty-four hours ; take six pounds and a half of fine white 
sugar and dissolve it in nine pints of water, let it stand on 
the fire until the scum breaks, then take it off and let it 
remain until the next morning, when skim and pour the 
clear syrup into a large vessel, add one bottle of strained 
lime juice, then the contents of the lime peel and spices from 
the jars or bottles, with four quarts of boiling milk, stir all 
well up and carefully strain through a flannel bag or napkin. 

Ohs .—Should it run thick at first, return it into the bag, 

y2 
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but be careful not to disturb the curd. This is a West 
Indian receipt. 

Mix seven pounds of molasses in four gallons 
Spruce of boiling water and four gallons of cold, put in 
Beer. three table-spoonfuls of spruce essence, whisk it 
well up with three spoonfuls of yeast or half a 
pint of toddy; put it in a cask and roll it; bottle it when 
the working ceases, wire or tie, and put it in a cool cellar. 

Two gallons of water, two and a quarter ounces 
Ginger of pounded ginger, three quarters of an ounce of 
Beer. cream of tartar, two pounds of sugar-candy, one 
lime; the whole to be mixed with the water 
boiling hot, and a tea-spoonful of sweet toddy added in 
proportion to each bottle before corking, ready in two days. 
Obs .—The corks must be tied tight down. 

Take two table-spoonfuls of finely pounded 
Ginger ginger, one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, put 
Beer, (my these into a jug and add a quart of boiling water; 
way). let the liquor stand until cool, then pour or strain 
it clear from the sediment into a large bowl or 
soup tureen, take the juice of six limes, four or five table¬ 
spoonfuls of clear syrup (add two glasses of whitb wine if you 
like) with five pints of pure water and a claret-glass of scindie 
or toddy in a state of fermentation; keep working the whole 
well together for a minute or two and bottle in soda-water 
bottles (if procurable), tying the corks well down with string. 
If properly managed, both bottles and corks will last for 
several batches. This quantity should fill nine bottles, one 
of which should always be kept for the next brew, and in this 
way may be continued for any length of time. By this means 
all the first unpleasant taste of toddy is got rid of; some 
persons add a little beer which is a matter of mere taste. Im¬ 
perial is made in the same way, substituting half an ounce of 
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cream of tartar instead of ginger, which should be dissolved 
in hot water and the peel of a couple of limes cut thin allowed 
to soak in it. This gives a flavour generally approved of. 
After once or twice making these drinks a person will be 
enabled to judge of their quality, and add or take away any 
ingredients accordingly. The bottles should be kept in a 
cool place under wet straw, or near a tatty, or in earthen 
coolers. It will be fit to drink in less than twenty-four 
hours. 


Take a bottle of good ale, a glass of white 
Cool Ta 7 i- wine or a glass of brandy, as much syrup of 
kard or caplllairc as will sweeten it, a sprig of balm, 
mint or borrage; a toast well covered with nut¬ 
meg, and the liquid poured over it. 

Obs .—It should be made at least a quarter of an hour 
before required that all the ingredients may incorporate. 

Have ready a bottle of cool ale or porter, put 
(my into a jug the juice of two limes, part of the 
way.') peel cut thin, a glass of white wine and some 
grated nutmeg, with enough syrup to sweeten it, 
a handful of fresh mint or a leaf or two of borrage ; mix with 
this a pint of water and put it to cool and stand for fifteen 
minutes, then add the bottle of ale or porter. 

Ohs .—It may be made at once and drunk, only adding the 
beer last. 


Take the peel of pumplcmose cut very thin, or 
Bitters. of lime, lemon or bitter orange ; put into a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle and fill up either with brandy or 
white wine, cork tight and place in the sun for a few days. 
This forms a most useful and elegant bitter. 

Obs .—It may be also made with dry peel from any of the 
above fruits. 
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Take four ounces of pounded sugar, a pint of 
Sack sherry and some grated nutmeg, warm them over 

Posset, the fire until the sugar is dissolved, then beat up 
ten fresh eggs, and strain them into a quart of 
new milk that has been boiled (but stood until cool), add 
the wine and sugar, put the whole into a clean saucepan on 
the fire and keep stirring until it is nearly boiled, when 
remove or it will curdle. 

Mix two or three table-spoonfuls of honey 
Athole with brandy, whisky or mm ; make it of a proper 

Brose, consistency. Some add the yolk of an egg beaten 
up in it. 

Shrub^ Take Seville orange or lime juice one pound 

Lime or and a half, strain and add four pounds of white 
Orange, sugar with four pints of best Jamaica rum. 

Put two quarts of brandy into a large bottle 
Shrub with the juice of five lemons and the sliced peel 
Brandij, of two, stop it up and let it stand three days, then 
add three pints of white wine, a pound and a 
half of loaf sugar and half a nutmeg, strain it through a 
flannel bag and it will be found excellent. t 

Take the rind cut very thin of twenty-four 
Cham- limes, and soak twenty-four hours in twenty-four 
pagne glasses of hot French brandy, then add the juice 
Punch, of forty-eight limes and six pounds of fine 
pounded sugar, twelve glasses of rum, twelve 
glasses of marischino, six bottles of champagne, six bottles 
of water; let it stand for six or eight days in a vessel, then 
strain it clear through a flannel bag, bottle and cork it well: 
smaller quantity made in the same proportions. If required 
for immediate use pass the whole through a fine lawn 
strainer until it is perfectly clear, bottle and cool it. 
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Pare as thin as possible the rinds of two China 
Begents and one Seville orange, and two lemons, infuse 
Punch, them for an hour in half a pint of thin cold syrup, 
then add to them the juice of the fruit, make a 
pint of strong green tea, sweeten it well with fine sugar, and 
when it is quite cold add it to the fruit and syrup, with a 
glass of best old Jamaica rum, a glass of brandy, one of 
arrack, one of pine-apple syrup and two bottles of cham¬ 
pagne ; pass the whole through a fine lawn sieve until it is 
perfectly clear, then bottle and put it into ice until dinner 
is served. 

Cut a ripe pine-apple into slices, put it 
Pine- into a deep bowl with two pounds of fine sugar, 
apple let it remain three hours, and then pour over it 
Cardinal, one bottle of sherry, one of E-henish wine and 
one of champagne ; let it stand a short time 
before it is served. 

Clean, and scald the peaches as directed for 
Peach jam, when ready turn them out into a sieve or 
Liqueur, jelly bag and let the juice drain from the fruit 
without squeezing ; add to each pint of juice an 
equal quantity of light French brandy or spirits of wine, 
and the sarpe proportion of cold syrup to the whole, when 
filter and bottle the liquor. 

Put six ounces of thinly pared and dried pum- 
Pumple- plemose rind coarsely pounded into a bottle of 
mose French brandy; after it has been infused ten or 
Liqueur, twelve days in the sun and strained, add a quart 
of clarified syrup and filter, though the latter will 
be found hardly necessary if the infusion has been steadily 
poured off. 

Take a tea-spoonful of tincture of cinnamon 
Balsamum and put it with a little sugar in a glass of sherry 
mice. or Madeira, with the yolk of an egg beaten up 
in it. 
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Take one drachm of oil of cinnamon, add 
CinncLtnon two ounces of the best French brandy or proof 
Essence, spirits of wine. 

Put three ounces of bruised cinnamon into a 
Tincture of bottle of French brandy, let it stand for a fort- 
Cinnamon, night, shaking it occasionally, then strain it. 

Pimento, so called from possessing the flavour 
Allspice, combined of cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs and 
pepper. 

Take oil of pimento one drachm, to which 
Essence, add by degrees proof spirit two ounces. A few 
drops are sufficient to flavour a pint of gravy. 

May be made by bruising three ounces of 
Tincture, allspice and adding a bottle of French brandy, 
put this out daily in the siui for ten or twelve 
days, shaking it occasionally, then strain or filter oS the 
liquor clear. It is very useful for flavouring mulled wines, 
gravies and potted meats. 

Heat any quantity of wine wifh nutmeg. 
Wine cloves and sugar, to every gill of wine allow the 
Flip, yolk of an egg, mix it with a little cream or cold 
wine and pour it backwards and forwards till 
well mixed. 

Put a quart of ale on the fire to warm, beat 
Ale Flip, up three or four eggs with four spoonfuls of 
moist sugar, a tea-spoonful of grated nutmeg or 
ginger, and a quartern of good old rum or brandy; when 
the ale is near boiling put it into a jug and the rum and eggs 
into another, keep pouring from one to another until it is as 
smooth as cream. 
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Take boiling water instead of ale, sugar and 
Another, spice it, beat up four eggs with four glasses of 
Madeira or sherry and treat in the same manner. 
Obs .—This is a pleasanter and lighter beverage than the 
former. 

Is prepared at Oxford as follows : whisk up to 
Rum a froth the yolks of six eggs and add them to a 

Fustian, pint of gin and a quart of strong beer, boil up a 
bottle of sherry in a saucepan with a stick of 
cinnamon or nutmeg grated, a dozen large lumps of sugar 
and the rind of a lemon peeled very thin; when the wine 
boils it is poured upon the beer and gin and drank hot. 

May bo made with claret, Madeira, &c., but 
Mint the usual way is as follows: Put into a tumbler 

Julep. about a dozen sprigs of the tender shoots of 

mint, upon them put a table-spoonful of finely 
pounded sugar or syrup, with equal proportions of peach 
and common brandy, so as to fill it up nearly one-third, and 
fill up the remainder with rasped or pounded ice ; as the ice 
melts you drink it. 

Mix three bottles of red wine with three half 
Sangarie. |)ints of water, a whole nutmeg grated, a little 
cinnamon and sugar to your taste; set the 
mixture on the fire to boil, then take it off, let it remain 
covered till cold, strain and bottle it. 

Mix up the yolk of an egg with a little pounded 
^99 sugar, nutmeg and boiling water, then add a 

Wine, glass of any white wine. Its raw taste will be 
removed by warming it over the fire, but it is 
not so light and wholesome for invalids. 



CHAPTER XXL 


CORDIALS. 

In making cordials, the best spirit that can be used is recti¬ 
fied spirits of wine, as imparting less foreign taste than any 
other and extracting and imbibing any flavour that may be 
given to it without altering it in any way. The next article 
of importance is the syrup, which should be made from the 
best sugar, as laid down elsewhere, and never mixed hot with 
the spirit. In some cordials the flavouring article is to be 
mixed with the spirit first; in others, with the syrup ; and 
in some the sugar is to be dissolved in an infusion of the 
flavouring substances ; much depends upon the colouring 
matters—red, pink, yellow and green being only generally 
used. 

Is made with one ounce of pounded cochineal 
Pinli or infused in two ounces of spirits of wine, let it 

lied stand in the sun for a few days, shal^.ing it from 

time to time. 

Ohs .—The juice of the ripe fruit of the prickly pear 
answers as well as cochineal. 

Put into a four ounce phial half a drachm of 
Yellow. saffron, or two drachms of sappin seed pounded, 
add two ounces of spirits of wine, and put it out 
in the sun as the last, when strain it for use. 

Fill a wide-mouthed bottle with vine or spi- 
Green. nach leaves, add as much spirits of wine as it 
will hold, put it in the sun, and when of a bright 
green strain it for use. 
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Take half a pound of blanched bitter almonds 
Noyeau, or peach kernels, the thinly pared rind of a 
couple of limes cut into bits, bruise them in a 
mortar as fine as possible, put them into a large bottle with 
two quarts of rectified spirits of wine, cork the bottle, put 
it out in the sun for a week, shaking it well; strain the liquor 
from the almonds and filter through white blotting paper or 
muslin; add the syrup, mixing it well with the spirit. It 
may be used immediately, but it is better for keeping. 

Ohs. —To prepare the funnel for filtering, put a few slips 
of wood or bamboo down inside the funnel. To make the 
filter square, a sheet of blotting paper put corner to corner, 
and double it again; the slips of wood prevent the paper 
adhering to the funnel and accelerate the process. 

Into a quart of spirits of wine put twenty 
Noyeau, drops of good essential oil of bitter almonds and 
white. six drops of oil of orange, shake it well, and then 
add a quart of syrup ; filter it through paper 
until it is clear and bright. 

To a quart of spirits of wine add fifteen drops 
Noyeati, of essential oil of bitter almonds, three drops 

pifiJc. of oil of roses, four drops of oil of aniseed and 

•one drop of tincture of vanilla; shake it well, 
and add a quart of syrup with a sufficient quantity of the 
pink colouring matter to make the liquor of a delicate colour, 
filter and bottle for use. 

To a quart of spirits of wine add twenty drops 
Anisette. of essential oil of aniseed, after shaking it well 
mix with it a quart of syrup, then filter and put 

into bottles. 

Add forty drops of oil of cloves to a quart of 
Cream of spirits of wine, after shaking it well mix with a 
Cloves, quart of syrup as much red colouring matter as 
Creme will impart to it a good colour. Filter through 
de giroflL paper and bottle immediately. 
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To a quart of spirits of wine add twenty drops 
Cream of of oil of cinnamon and two of oil of roses, with 
Cinnamon three of oil of nutme"; shake the mixture well, 
— Creme and when the oils are dissolved add a quart of 
de Candle, syrup and a sufficient quantity of the red tincture 
to produce a bright full colour ; filter and bottle. 

Into a quart of spirits of wine put twelve drops 
Hose of oil of roses and three of oil of nutmeg ; shake 

Cream it well and add a quart of syrup with a sufficient 
—Creme quantity of the pink tincture to produce a rose 
de Rose, colour. 

Into a quart of spirits of wine put twelve drops 
Creayn of of tincture of vanilla; shake it well, add a quart 
Vanilla, of the syrup when well mixed, let it stand ten 
minutes, then filter it twice or thrice if necessary. 

Into a quart of spirits of wine, or four ounces 
Curaqoa, of spirits of orange, drop one'hundred and twenty 
drops of oil of bitter orange, when the latter is dis¬ 
solved add one quart of cold syrup, then filter and bottle the 
liquor. 

To a quart of spirits of wunc add tjvelvc drops 
Golden of oil of aniseed, six drops of oil of cinnamon. 
Water, eight of oil of citron and tliree drops of oil of 
roses; as soon as the oils are dissolved mix 
with the liquor a quart of the syrup, filter it, and before 
you bottle the liquor stir into it a square of leaf-gold cut 
into very little bits ; if silver leaf is added instead it goes 
by the name of silver w’atcr. 

Into a quart of spirits of wine put sixty drops 
Creme de of oil of citron (or olium de cedra); shake it 
Citron or well and add a quart of cold syrup, add two 
Lemon ounces of the yellow colouring matter and filter 
Cream, through filtering paper. 



C HA PTE 11 XXII. 


COOLING FLUIDS. 

The simplest and most economical sytem of cooling fluids 
is by evaporation, which has been long known and practised 
by the inhabitants of the East. Tlie excellency of all vessels 
for the purpose consists in their uniform porosity and thin¬ 
ness. The generality of the common native coojahs are so 
thick that the water scarcely percolates through them, and 
the consequent evaporation from the surface is so trifling 
that the water inside is little aflected by it. Many parts of 
India are celebrated for their coojahs or guglets, but the 
finest are brought from Bussorah, being light, thin and 
porous, made from a whitish clay. The Egyptian guglets 
arc also of a similar descri^^tion and equally valued. When 
the exudation from a guglet ceases from use, and its 
porosity destroyed, it may be partially restored by being 
boiled. A bottle of liquid, cased in a wet cotton cover 
and placed in a plate or saucer of water and exposed to 
the wind or draught of air, soon has its temperature con¬ 
siderably reduced, or laying the bottles in wet straw in 
the shade where the wind can blow freely upon them answers 
the same purpose, but the straw must continually be sprinkled 
over with water. Another method is to have a sort of 
bamboo crate or cradle made of trellis work and suspended 
like a punkah in the shade; the bottles are packed in 
safely with wet straw or in cotton bags, and then pulled 
slowly backwards and forwards; this cools the fluid so 
treated very considerably. 

A simple mode of procuring cold by evaporation is to 
have several porous earthenware vessels suspended in the 
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shade in an open verandah (filled with water), or any place 
where the sun’s rays cannot penetrate, having a free circula¬ 
tion of air; in these, bottles may be placed, and the tem¬ 
perature will generally be found reduced eight or ten 
degrees below the surrounding atmosphere. Wine, soda- 
water, &c., is not ill any way injured by remaining in those 
vessels ; but beer once cooled and not used that day should 
be returned to the godown, and allowed some time to recover 
before it is cooled again, else the chances are that it is 
rejected and thought to be bad, which really is not the case, 
as it only requires a little warmth and rest in the recovering 
godown. Many a bottle of beer has been condemned on this 
account from want of a little careful treatment. 

TO PURIFY WATER. 

A simple and efficient filtering and purifying machine is 
easily made by suspending two common (native) porous 

chatties in a framework of wood or bamboo—both easily 

«* •' 

constructed—one over the other, each chatty of a size to 
contain several gallons ; a small hole must be made in the 
bottom large enough for a pea to pass through, this is to be 
filled up with a bit of cloth or rag very loosely, in each 
chatty place a layer of coarsely pounded charcoal, then a 
layer of fine river sand, and so on alternately till the vessels 
arc half filled When they are ready to receive the water 
for filtering, a jar to contain the water as it drips through 
must be placed underneath, the upper vessel is then filled 
with water and it is ready for use. If the water passes 
through too fiist, the rag or cotton in the hole must be 
screwed a little tighter ; the muddiest water will pass through 
this filtering machine pure and limpid. The charcoal and 
sand require to be occasionally renewed. Water, however 
impure, may be readily cleared by a solution of alum, or by 
stirring a little alum on the surface; in a few hours it is 
perfectly clear; the small quantity of alum sinking with the 
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residue to the bottom of the vessel. The natives use a nut, 
called ‘‘nirmulee” the (Strychnos Potatorum)^ they rub this 
over the inside of the chatty previous to filling it with water, 
when all the impurities fall to the bottom. 

The artificial method of cooling liquids with saltpetre and 
other salts is well known. The proportion of nitre is one 
part to two parts of water; a bottle or metal guglet, having 
its mouth closed, is stirred in this for a few minutes, when it 
is perfectly cooled; a still higher refrigerant mixture is pro¬ 
duced by the addition of two parts of glauber salts. The 
annexed tables show the cold capable of being produced by 
the ordinary freezing mixtures. 

All cooling apparatus for wine, beer, water, &c., in which 
refrigerants are used should be externally well lined with 
some non-conductor of heat, and the cover fit close to ex¬ 
clude as much as possible the surrounding air. The outer 
interstices of the machine may be stuffed with felt, charcoal, 
wool, or dried oatmeal, and any one of the refrigerant mix¬ 
tures employed. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


FREEZING MIXTURES WITHOUT ICE. 


Parts, 

Thermometer 

sinks. 


Degree 
of cold 

Mixtures. 



produced. 

Muriate of ammonia . 

5 

) 



Nitrate of potash. 

5 

> From + 60® 

to -j- 

o 

O 

II 

o 

O 

Water . 

16 

1 



Nitrate of ammonia. 

1 




Carbonate of soda . 

1 

From + 50® 

to + 

e 

CO 

II 

o 

Water . 

1! 


Nitrate of ammonia. 

1 

1 From + 50® 

to -j- 

4® = 46® 

W ater . 

1 

Sulphate of soda. 

Diluted nitric acid . 

3 i 

2 J 

1 From -1-50® 

to 

3“ = 47“ 

Muriate of ammonia or sal 

> 




ammonia . 

5 




Nitre of potash or saltpetre 
Sulphate of soda or glauber 

5| 

1 

1 From + 50“ 

to -f 

4” = 4fi“ 

salts . 

8 ' 




Water . 

16 ^ 




Sulphate of soda. 

Muriatic acid. 

’1 

From -|- 50® 

\ 

to -F 

o 

O 

II 

o 

o 

Sulphate of soda. 

Diluted sulp. acid. 


From -f. 50® 

to 

3 = 47“ 

Sulphate of soda . 

6 ] 

1 



Muriate of ammonia. 

4 / 

From + 50® 



Nitrate of potash . 

2 ( 

to -F 10" =: 40® 

Diluted nitric acid . 

4 / 

t 




In order to produce the effect, the salts employed must be 
fresh crystallized and reduced to a very fine powder, the 
vessels in which the freezing mixture is made should be 
very thin and just large enough to hold it, and the materials 
should be mixed together as quickly as possible. To pro- 
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duce great cold they ought to be first, reduced to the tem¬ 
perature marked in the table, by placing them in some of 
the other freezing mixtures, and then they are to be mixed 
together in a similar freezing mixture. 


FREEZING MIXTURES WITH ICE OR SNOW. 



Parts. 


Thermometer 

sinks. 


Degree 
of cold 
proditced. 

Pounded ice or snow .. 
Common salt. 

... 3 1 

... 1 


to 



32” 

Pounded ice or snow .. 
Soda . 

? 

= 

to 


== 

32* 

Pounded ice or snow .. 
Muriate of soda . 

2 <u 

... 1 s 

flj 


to 


= 

5® 

Pounded ice or snow .. 

u 

r ^ 

... 5 cu 






Muriate of soda . 

••• 2g ; 

* ~ 

to 



12® 

Muriate of ammonia .. 

- ‘II 







a 






Pounded ice or snow .. 

... 24 






Muriate of soda . 

Muriate of ammonia .. 

... 10 i 
... 

= 

to 


= 

18® 

Nitrate of potash. 

... 5 






Pounded ice or snow .. 

... 12 






Muriate of ai.imonia 



to 



2/>® 

Muriate of soda . 

... 5 j 






Snow. 

Diluted sulphuric acid.. 

... 3 i 

... 2 1 

j From 4* 32" 

to 

23® 

= 55® 

Snow. 

Muriatic acid . 

... 8 ] 

... 5 1 

j From + 32® 

to 

27® 

= 59® 

Snow. 

Diluted nitric acid . 

::: I | 

j From + 32® 

to 

30® 

CO 

II 


z 
























ClIAPTEE XXIV. 


MAKING ICE. 


For the information of persons desirous of producing ice by 
any of the patent freezing machines, I have appended direc¬ 
tions with a few observations of my own, the results of several 
successful attempts with Masters’. 

The machines are both with double and single palls, jind 
answer extremely well for cooling liquids at the same time 
the ice is being formed, and will cool wine or other liquids 
to any extent for a large party. 

1. The agitator must be placed tlghdy on the bottom of 
the freezer. 

2. Fill the cylinder with pure water, and insert it in the 
machine. 

3. The charge of mixtures for the machine No. 2, consists 

of: ^ 


cS 

<v 

o 

H 


4 lb. Sulphate of soda (glauber salts)'j 

2^ lb. Sal ammoniac. 

2^ lb. Saltpetre. 

10 Pints of water. 


>weU pounded. 


Where glauber salts cannot be easily procured add more 
of the sal ammoniac and saltpetre in the same proportion as 
above ; but in England glauber salts are used on account of 
their cheapness. 

4. First put in the sulphate of soda well pounded, next 
the water, afterwards the saltpetre and sal ammoniac also 
well pounded. 
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5. Having prepared the mixture for dessert ice, say from 
a pint to a pint and a half to each freezer, pour into them, 
and commence operation by turning the handle of the ma¬ 
chine. 

6. The first charge will require to be drawn off, by means 
of the tap into the cooler below, in about ten or twelve 
minutes, according to the temperature of the water, and im¬ 
mediately recharged; and if you find the second charge 
insufficient charge a third time. In Paris they generally use 
four charges, owing to the temperature of the water being 
generally higher than in England. Ey clianging the mixture 
as above, boiling water may be reduced to solid ice, and the 
freezing power may be kept up any length of time. 

7. Each succeeding mixture keeps up the freezing power 
three or four minutes longer than the preceding one. 

8. It should be remembered that after a certain time the 
freezing mixtures generate heat, which would of course tend 
to dissolve the ice already frozen, if not drawn oft* by the tap 
as before directed,* which can be ascertained by the ther¬ 
mometer, a necessary appendage to the machine, more espe¬ 
cially when chemical mixtures are used. 

Obs .—The thermometer should have the lines of indication 
graduated on a glass back, as the freezing mixture removes 
all the marks from a metallic or ivory one. Ice can seldom be 
made with less than four charges, and not under one hour and 
a half. It requires a great deal of attendance, the salt makes 
much dirt and the mixture corrodes everything. Ice is 
sooner formed with the mineral acids, but they are dangerous 
and troublesome to use from their destructive nature. In 
using the salts, they must be minutely pounded and free from 
all dirt, and the water added to them in the machine last of 
all. To save the continued trouble of weighing each material 
I used a half pint pewter wine-measure, which I found to 
contain, as near as possible, ten ounces in weight of the 
ground salt. A native chukkar stone is an expeditious way 

z 2 
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of grinding the materials ; the glauber salts are seldom dry 
enough to bear or require it; particular attention is necessary 
to be paid to the instructions laid down when using the ice 
machine. The materials must all be prepared and should be 
ready at hand as required, with a sufficient quantity of each 
of the salts for four charges at least; see that the tap is all 
right and not turned off before adding the water, and never 
put more salts to the solution in use as it is only wasted; but 
jis soon as the thermometer indicates an increase of tem¬ 
perature fresh charge the machine. 

The salts in a combined state may be partially recovered 
from the solution drawn off by solar evaporation or boiling, 
and afterwards applied to the reduction of the temperature of 
prepared ice mixture and tlie water, previous to charging the 
machine witli the salts for freezing. These salts, finely 
pounded, with water in equal quantity, sink the thermometer 
twenty-five degrees. The method of preparing cream or 
water ice in the common freezing pail, witli ice and salt, is as 
follows : 2 )lace the mixture to be frozen in the freezer and 
close it, beat uji the ice small with the due ju’oiiortion of salt, 
put it into the tub and insert the freezer, which must b eturned 
quickly round, and as the cream sticks to the side scrape it 
down with an ice spoon or wooden sjiatula until it is frozen. 
The more the cream is worked to the side with the sjiatula 
the smoother and better flavoured it will be ; after it is well 
frozen take it out and put it into ice shapes. 

Are essentially different from cream ices, both 
Water as regards the preparation and taste; the one 

Ices having the richness of the latter, the other being 

only 2 ^ure water flavoured by fruit. 

Are prepared with all kinds of fruits, which, if 
Ices required, are acidulated with lemon juice or 

crystals, flavoured with their essences if ne- 
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cessary, and coloured agreeable to the receipt for the same. 
They may be also made of wine, punch, liqueurs or any other 
mixture according to taste. 

All fleshy fruits must be boiled and pulped, the kernels to 
be pounded and strained, with the fruit mixed to a proper 
consistency, sweetened and iced. 

In forming cream ice should the cream be found not to 
freeze so quickly as you wish, add a little new milk. This 
applies to all cream ices. 

One ounce of cochineal, one ounce of salts of 
Colouring, wormwood, one pint of water; boil for five 
minutes over a slow fire three ounces of cream of 
tartar and one ounce of roche alum; take it off the fire before 
you add the last two ingredients, which must be put in very 
slowly or the mixture will overflow. If for keeping use 
clarified sugar instead of water. 

Pick* some fresh strawberries into a basin or 
Strawberry pan, add sugar in powder with a quantity of 
Ice Cream, strawberry jam equal to the fruit, the juice of 
a lemon or two, according to the palate, a small 
quantity of new milk and a pint of fresh cream \ mix and 
add a little colour from the receipt given; freeze. One 
quart. 


To half a pound of apricot jam add one pint of 
Apricot Ice cream, the juice of one lemon, six bitter almonds 
Cream, pounded, one glass of noycau ; mix in a mortar, 
rub through a hair sieve ; freeze. One quart. 

Bruise six ounces of the best preserved ginger 
Ginger Ice in a mortar, add the juice of one lemon, half a 
Creqgii. pound of sugar, one pint of cream; mix well; 

strain through a hair sieve ; freeze. One quart. 
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Take one pint of cream, rasp two lemons on 
Lemon Ice sugar, scrape off into the vessel you are about 
Cream, to mix in, squeeze them and add the juice with 
half a pound of sugar; mix; freeze. One quart. 

Rasp two oranges slightly lest the cream be- 
Orange Tee come bitter, squeeze them with the juice of one 
Cream, lemon, one pint of cream, half a pound of sugar ; 
pass through a sieve, and freeze. One quart. 

Pound two sticks of vanilla, or sufficient to 
Vanilla Ice flavour it to palate in a mortar with half a pound 
Cream, of sugar, pass through a sieve, put it into a 
stewpan with half a pint of milk, boil over a 
slow fire with the yolks of two eggs, stirring all the time, the 
same as custard, add one pint of cream, and the juice of one 
lemon ; freeze. One quart. 

When fresh strawberries cannot be procured 
Another, take one pound of strawbcriy jam, the juice of 
one or two lemons, one pint of cream, a little 
milk ; colour, freeze. One quart. 

Maspherry To one pound of raspberry jam add the juice 
Ice of one or two lemons, one pint of cream, a little 
Creain, milk ; colour ; freeze. One quart. 

To half a pound of preserved pine-apple, or a 
Vine-apple raw pine-apple pounded with sugar, add sugar 
Ice and lemon juice to palate, one pint of cream 

Cream, and a little new milk ; mix; freeze. One quart. 

Take a middling sized pine-apple, cut it in 
Another, pieces, bruise it in a mortar, add half a pound 
of sugar, and the juice of one lemon, rub them 
well together in the mortar, pass through a hair sieve; 
freeze. A few slices of preserved pine-apple may be added 
when frozen. One quart. 
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Rasp two lemons on some sugar, express the 
Italian Ice juice of the lemons, to which add one pint of 
Cream, cream, one glass of brandy, one glass of noyeau, 
half a pound of sugar; freeze. One quart. 

Take one pint of cream, a little milk, half a 
Ratafia pound of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, two 
Ice ounces of ratafias, put them in a stewpan over 
Cream, a gentle fire, set thin as custard, add the juice of 
half a lemon; when, cold, freeze; take two 
ounces more of ratafias, rub them through a sieve and add, 
when the former is frozen together, with one glass of noyeau 
or maraschino. One quart. 

Take six ounces of the best Turkey coffee 
Coffee Tee berries well roasted, put them on a tin and place 
Cream, them in an oven for five minutes ; boil one pint 
of cream and half a pint of milk together and 
put them into a can, take the berries from the oven and put 
them with the scalding cream, cover till cold, strain and 
add one ounce of arrowroot, boil like custard and add half 
a pound of sugar ; freeze. One quart. 

^ One pint of cream, half a pound of sugar, one 
Tea Ice ounce of tea, or a sufficient quantity to make one 
Cream, cup; mix with the cream; freeze. One quart. 

Infuse four or six ounces of chocolate, mix it 
Chocolate well with a pint of cream, a little new milk and 
Ice half a pound of sugar, strain; freeze. One 
Cream, quart. 

Maraschino One pint of cream, the juice of one lemon. 
Ice half a pound of sugar, two glasses of maraschino ; 
Cream, mix; freeze. One quart. 
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Take one quarter of a pound of pistachios 
Pistachio and the same quantity of Jordan almonds, blanch 
Ice and pound in a mortar till fine, add the juice of 

Cream, one lemon, half a pound of sugar, one pint of 
cream; pass through a sieve; freeze. One quart. 

Noyeau One pint of cream, the juice of one lemon. 
Ice half a pound of sugar, two glasses of noyeau ; 
Cream, mix; freeze. One quart. 

Take one jfint and a half of lemon ice and add 
Punch Ice, one glass of marischino, two of champagne and 
one of rum and the juice of two oranges ; freeze. 

One quart. 

To one pint and a half of lemon water ice add 
Another, one glass of white rum, one of champagne, one 
of pale brandy, and half a glass of warm jelly; 
freeze. One quart. 

i 

Kasp two lemons, take the juice of six lemons, 
Another, the juice of two oranges, half a pint of tea, one 
pint of clarified sugar, mix; add one glass of 
rum and one glass of brandy; freeze. One quart. 

Take twelve limes to one quart, rasp three or 
Lemon or four of them on a lump of sugar and scrape it 
Lime- into the vessel you are about to mix in, squeeze 
ivater the limes and add the juice of two oranges, a 
Ice, pint of water and half a pint of syrup; freeze. 
One quart. 

Ohs ,—If lemons are used take only half as many as limes. 

Take any number of oranges in the same pro- 
Orange- portion as limes for lime-water ice, and proceed 
water Ice, as in the lime-water ice, only rasping one half of 
the oranges, but be careful not ^ to rub the 
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oranges too hard or the ice will be bitter; a table-spoonful 
of warm jelly may be added at pleasure ; strain ; freeze. 

The juice of four limes, the raspings of one 
orange, a pint of water and half a pint of syrup, 
two glasses of grape syrup, one glass of sherry ; 
strain; freeze. One quart. 

Take half a pound of fresh pine-apple bruised 
Pine- fine in a mortar, add the juice of one lime, one 
apple- pint of water and half a pint of syrup, pass 
water Ice, through a sieve; freeze. One quart. Pine¬ 
apple may be added as described in the receipt 
for pine-apple cream. 

Take one pint of cherry water, the juice of 
Cherry- two limes, half a pint of syrup, one glass of 
water Ice, noycau and a little colour; strain ; freeze. One 
quart. 

Take one pound of currant jelly, the juice of 
Currant- two limes, half a pint of water, half a pint of 
water Ice. syrup with a little colour; strain ; freeze. One 
(j^uart. 

Pound two sticks of vanilla (or so much as 
Vanilla- may be deemed sufficient to give a proper fla- 
water Ice. vour) in a mortar, put half a pint of water 
in the mortar so as to get all out, put it 
into a stewpan with one pound of sugar, boil together, 
strain through a fine sieve, add the juice of one or two limes; 
freeze. One quart. 

Boil a stick of vanilla in milk and sugar, let 
Vanilla the milk be cold before adding the eggs, set 
Cream over the fire and stir till it clings to the back of 
Ice. the spoon, break eight yolks of eggs and make 


Grape- 

water 

Ice. 
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a good thick custard of the boiled milk and vanilla, strain 
it; when cold add a gill of cream, the juice of a lemon, 
a glass of jelly (isinglass), if you have it. 

Boil down two seers of milk till reduced to 
Cream Ice, half, two chittacks of sugar, one tea-spoonful of 
essence of vanilla. 

Take six pounds of sugar and six pints of 
To clarify water, half the white of an egg well beaten up, 
Sugar, and mix it t® the water ; boil ten minutes remov¬ 
ing all the scum. 


TO PRESERVE ICE FOR COOLING WINES, Etc. 

The ice basket or box must be thickly wadded with numb- 
dar (a coarse woollen rug made in the country) inside and 
out, and this wrapped in double or treblc.blankets or cumblies, 
large enough to fold over the whole; if a box is used, holes 
must be made for draining off the water at the bottom—a 
basket is therefore preferable; it is to be kept in a closed 
dark room in the coolest part of the house that can be ap¬ 
propriated to it. The ice, if broken and lo®se, must be 
compressed into a ball and tied firm in a cloth (as it dissolves 
the cloth or bag must be tightened); it is then to be placed 
in the centre of the basket or box, which should be large 
enough to contain the quantity of bottles or articles to be 
cooled, the edge only of each touching or resting on the bag 
of ice is sufficient for as many bottles as can be placed in this 
position ; carefully wrap up the basket after removing any 
of its contents, and take care that the water, as the ice dis¬ 
solves, drains off immediately. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


VOCABULARY OF CULINARY TERMS. 

Aspic, A savoury transparent jelly, in which game, 

poultry, fish, &c. may be moulded—used 
also for garnishing them. 

Assiette A dish which is handed round the table only, 
Volante, such as fondeaus and other preparations 
which require to be eaten hot. 

Blanqiiette, A fricassee. 

Bouilin, Quenelles formed into balls and either poached 
or fried. 

Baine Marie, Any flat vessel containing hot water. 

Bouilli. Boiled meat, but more generally boiled beef. 

Bouillie, A sort of hasty pudding. 

Bouillon, Broth. 

Braise, A rich seasoned gravy in which particular 

articles are stewed. 

Braisi^re, A braising pan, made of copper or tin, deep 
and long, with two handles and a lining in¬ 
side with the same to help to take out the 
contents ; the lid indented so that fire may 
be placed upon it. 

Buisson, en. Pastry piled on a plate like a pyramid. 

Casserole, A stewpan, or rice crust moulded in the form 
of a pic and baked, to be filled with mince 
or pur^e of game, &c. 

Court A preparation of vegetables, herbs and wine. 

Bouillon, in which fish is boiled. 
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Consomm^. 

Croustade, 

Crouton, 

Dorure. 

Entree de i 
Desserte, S 
Entree, 
Entremhts, 

Emince, 

Espagnole, \ 
or Spanish > 
Sauce, ) 

Farce. 

Fondec, 
Feuilletage. 
Filets mig- \ 

71071S, ) 

Gateau. 

Glacer 
f to glaze, J 
Gratin. 
Gratiner, 
Hors 

d* (jcuvres. 
Lardoire. 
Liaison. 
Macaroncmi. 
Marmade. 


Clarified rich gravy or broth. 

A case or crust of fried bread, in which pu¬ 
rges of game, &c. are served. 

A sippet of bread. 

The yolk and white of an egg beaten up to¬ 
gether. 

A dish made of the preceding day’s remains. 

A dish of the first course served with the fish. 

Dishes of the second course served between 
the meats and dessert. 

The fleshy part of a fowl, game or meat, 
chopped fine. 

A brown gravy of high flavour. 

Forcemeat of chopped meat, fish or herbs, with 
which poultry and other things are seasoned. 

A cheese souffld. 

Puff paste. 

Inside small fillets. 

A cake—also a pudding—sometimes a kind 
of tart. 

To reduce a sauce by boiling to a proper thick¬ 
ness, sufficient to adhere firmly to the meat. 

The burnt-to in a saucepan. 

To reduce the liquid to dryness by fire. 

Small dishes of the first course served as 
relishes. 

An instrument for larding meat. 

A thickening with two or four eggs. 

A small kind of macaroni. 

To preserve meat or fish in wine and vinegar 
with seasoning herbs. 
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Mark, 

Mash, 

Maigre, 

Matelotte, 

Meringue, 

Meringues, 

Nouilles. 

Noix o f Veal, 


Puree, 


Pain de 
heurre, 
Paner, 


Panures 

Parer 

Paupiettes 


Piquer, 


PoM, 


To prepare tlie meat which is to be dressed iu 
a stewpan. 

Is to cover with some sauce or ragout. 

Made without meat. 

A rich stew of fish (mostly) with wine, &c. 

Covered or iced with a Meringue mixture. 

Cakes of sugar and white of eggs beaten to a 
paste and baked. 

A paste made of flour and yolks of eggs, then 
cut small like vermicelli. 

That part to which the udder is attached ; the 
flat part under it is called sous noix ; the 
side part, contre-noix; the petites noix arc 
found in the side of the shoulder of veal. 

Meat or vegetables reduced to a smooth pulp 
and then mixed with a sufficient liquid to 
form a thick sauce. 

A pat of butter, from one ounce to one and a 
half. 

To sprinkle with crumbs either fish, cutlets, 
See, ; if for frying, egg only must be added, 
but if for boiling, butter, to preserve a good 
colour. 

Everything that has bread-crumbs over it. 

To trim meat of skin, nerves, &c. 

Are slices of soles, fowls, &c., on which a farce 
of the same is thinly spread, rolled and trim¬ 
med. 

Is to lard with a larding pin the exterior of 
veal, fowl, game, &c.; and to lard is to cut 
fat bacon, tongues, &c., into small square 
shapes to lard through, giving the meat a 
mottled appearance. 

Almost the same as braising, the only difierence 
is, that what is po^l6 must be underdone, 
braise must be thoroughly done. 
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Quenelles. 

Rissoles. 
Roux, white 
or brown, 
Sauter, 


Salpicion, 


Sparghetti. 

Stock. 

Singee. 

Tammis. 

Tendons veal, 
Tourte, 


Vol au Vent. 
Zita. 


French force-meat, in which calf’s udder is 
generally used with meat, game, fowl, &c., 
minced in proportions. 

Small fried pastry, either sweet or savoury. 

Is prepared with melted butter and flour, 
either boiled white or fried brown. 

Is to lay fillets, cutlets, &c., in a stewpan, after 
having dipped them in the least quantity of 
butter with a little salt and pepper, covered 
with paper to exclude the dust, and set aside 
till dinner time; a few minutes before ser¬ 
ving put the saute-pan on a hard fire, and 
when the contents are done on both sides 
drain them. 

Is meat, mushrooms, truffles, &c., cut into 
small squares, all of which must be dressed 
and put into a very reduced cspagnole, and 
when cold used as directed. 

Naples vermicelli. 

The unthickened broth or gravy which forms 
the basis of soups and sauces. 

T'o dust flour from the dredging box, which 
afterwards must be moistened in order to be 
dressed. 

A strainer of fine thin woollen canvas for broths, 
sauces, &c. 

Are found at the extremity of the ribs. 

A delicate kind of tart, baked in shallow tin 
pans, or without any, in a crust made with 
fluted tin cutters. 

Made only of the lightest and finest puff paste. 

Naples macaroni. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


ORIENTAL COOKERY. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

The culinary processes followed by the Mussulinen and 
Hindoos of Asia differ as widely from each other as the plain 
household cooking of the English, in former times, from that 
of their continental neighbours the French. In the Indoo- 
Sanskrit receipts meat is never mentioned, whereas in the 
Koran, Niamut and other works in Persian, the followers of 
the faithful indulge in it as well as other luxuries, the produce 
of the East, game, meat, fowl, fish, with spices and other 
condiments. 

The Hindoo delights in cakes of wheat and various grains, 
rice dressed in different ways, curries prepared from vege¬ 
tables, ghee and oil, flavoured with spices, and the acidity of 
vegetables, accompanied with chutueys of various descriptions, 
and pickles made cither with vinegar, oil or salt, and, above 
all, milk and ghee. 

The Mussulman prepares his food more substantially, using 
meat freely, but from the mode of dressing the latter, knives 
and forks are superfluous, for after their meat has been 
roasted or broiled it is in the driest state possible, and may 
be torn asunder with ease, the same with their boiled meat, 
rendering both nearly as indigestible as leather. 

The native fire-place is made with clay, the two sides of 
equal length, the centre having a convex surface to raise the 
fire, so that the heat may be as near the bottom of the vessel 
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as possible. They fry their cakes on brass, iron or earthen 
dishes; the two former generally have rings or handles 
attached; the vessels in which they dress pullows, curries, &c., 
arc made of the same materials ; a wooden roller, similar to 
an English rolling-pin, is used for cakes and rubbing down 
moistened substances on a slab of stone; a long iron flat 
spoon and ladle and one bored with holes, serves to add, 
remove or stir the ingredients while cooking. A vegetable 
cutter and scraper, a flat stone with roller for grinding the 
curry mussalahs, an iron or stone mortar and pestle, with a 
coarse knife or two, form the principal part of their culinary 
apparatus and is chiefly all that is required by them. 

The principal dishes of the Mussulman arc pullows, curries, 
brianecs, ashes, and cakes. 

The pullow is a xmrely oriental dish, and is, in 
Pullow, fact, the only way of dressing meat intended to 
bo eaten without the assistance of a knife; thus 
venison, meat, kid or poultry arc always stewed down, and 
the gravy containing the essence of each, with onions and 
spices, is used to flavour the rice, and the latter forms the 
principal jpart of a common pullow. When meat is added, it 
is either roasted, grilled or boiled first with seasoning, and 
then put into the rice, and rather steamed than boiled in it; 
the same with fish or force-meat balls. When the latter is 
used, a portion of the meat is generally set aside for the pur¬ 
pose of making them with other savoury additions. There¬ 
fore to make a pullow the prescribed quantity of rice is first 
parboiled, it is then removed from the water and strained, 
the gravy which has imbibed the flavour of the meat is added 
to it with sjiices and onions, and occasionally vegetables. 
The meat previously prepared is placed in the centre, and 
the saucepan or cooking vessel with its contents set over a 
charcoal fire to simmer gently; some fire also being placed 
on the lid of the saucepan. When the rice is sufliciently 
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dressed the pullow is served ; occasionally a part of the rice 
is only flavoured with the gravy, and the rest boiled plain or 
coloured, and melted butter or ghee poured over the rice 
before taken from the saucepan; but if the pullow is to be 
sweetened and made a Chasneedar, this is done after by 
pouring acidulated syrup over it. 

Sometimes the rice, or part, previous to being boiled, is 
partially roasted or fried a light brown in ghee, in which 
cloves and sliced onions have been added, and then prepared; 
but whether this is the case or not, the first essence of the 
meat, game, fish, &c,, forms the principal medium for fla¬ 
vouring the pullow, and hence a native entertainer, in asking 
you to partake of venison, game or fowl, would only mean 
as to the pullow so flavoured—the articles themselves seldom 
appearing in their original state. 

The native method of roasting is generally over wood, 
charcoal, or in a closed vessel, with a portion of melted 
butter, onions, spices, &c., with which the meat or fowl be¬ 
comes flavoured; and 1 may here remark on the subject of 
roasting in this way, that it is by far the cleanliest, especially 
in camp or marching, where the wind and dust cannot be 
otherwise kept off. 

Consist in the meat, fish or vegetables being 
Curries first dressed until tender, to which are added 
ground spices, chillies and salt, both to the meat 
and gravy in certain proportions, which are served up dry 
or in the gravy; in fact a curry may be made of almost any 
thing, its principal quality depending upon the spices and 
other condiments being duly proportioned as to flavour, and 
the degree of warmth to be given by the chillies, pepper or 
ginger. The meat may be fried in butter, ghee, oil or fat, to 
which is added gravy, tyre, milk, the juice of the cocoa- 
nut, vegetables, &c. All of these, when prepared in an ar- 
tistical manner, and mixed in their due proportions, form a 
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savoury and nourishing repast, tempting to the organs of 
scent and taste; but if carelessly prepared, are equally as 
disagreeable to the eye as to the stomach. 

In the preparation of native dishes, the term 
Boghar. Boghar is constantly used, and the only expla¬ 
nation to be given of it is, that the article, whatever 
it may be, is placed with spices, ghee or the substance men¬ 
tioned, in a closed saucepan or vessel over the fire where it is 
simmering and then giving it a shake to admit of its imbibing 
the flavour, and this is sometimes directed to be done two or 
three times. The nearest approach to the meaning in English, 
would be to give it a warm up or tossing it with so and so; but 
the native idea is, that by adding one substance to the other 
and placing fire on the top of the lid, as well as under, that 
the preparation has the flavour driven into it by this means. 
Again meat or fowl is directed to be rubbed over with some 
particular article, such as Bassun (flour of ground horse- 
gram) and to be immediately washed off; after that some 
spice is to be used and treated in the same way, or even 
Moultan mud (which is believed to be an ochre) ; in some 
of their dishes the paun suparec leaf is directed to be used, 
and even metallic preparations. Most of these ^ would be 
disagreeable to a European palate, and arc therefore omitted, 
though found in the receipts; and which a literal translation 
for natives would require. One or two are given, more as a 
curiosity than supposing they will ever be tried, however 
piquant they may be to an Asiatic palate. 

Are spiced dishes, resembling a mixture of 
Brianees pullow and curry; the meat, fish or cheese, &c., 
being highly seasoned and partially fried, then 
put into a saucepan with other condiments, such as rice, 
gravy, ghee, milk, dhye, &c., in various proportions, covered 
carefully down and boiled or steamed. The native method 
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of performing the latter operation is very simple, merely 
placing a cloth stretched across the vessel above the water, 
and the article, whatever it may be, is put upon it and the 
lid covered down; or by putting straw or grass into the 
vessel, so as to be above the water, and placing the meat or 
cakes upon it, as will be found directed in several receipts. 
If they wish to prevent a substance from being burnt to the 
bottom of the pan in which it is cooked, from its being 
covered over and not able to be seen, they lay slices of bam¬ 
boo split across the bottom, and place the article upon them, 
something similar is not unusual in European cookery. 

Are meat and vegetables cut into slices and 
Khubahs spiced, and then strung on wires or wooden 
skewers and roasted or fried ; served dry or 
with gravy, or else pounded with spices, formed into balls 
and fried or roasted. 

• 

This is composed of meat, flour, pulse, vege- 
Ash. tables, fruit, sugar, milk, dhye, and spices in 

various quantities, and from the manner of pre¬ 
paring in some instances resembles an hotch-potch ; in others 
cakes are stewed, and some approach a simple porridge. 

All differ widely from the European, and 
Bread and would not generally be approved of, the dough 
Cakes, being heavy from the use of leaven and its ex¬ 
clusion from other fermenting substances. 

Ohs ,—The best kind are Baka Kanah and Sheer Mahl. 

Are composed of every description of edible 
Chutneys vegetables made hot with chillies, mustard, pep¬ 
per, &c., and are both sweet and sour, according 
to the material. 
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ASH MAKOODEE KOOFTA. 


Mutton . 1 Seer. 

Minced meat.. A ,, 

Ghee .I „ 

Bg|.No. 1 

Onions . J „ 

Soya greens \ 

Paluk. J J „ each 

Chukunder ) 

Cairots \ 

Sugar.J ^ „ each 

Lime juice ) 

Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 

Cloves.I , j . 

Cardamons., r5 •» 

Saffron . 1 Maslia. 

Almonds .... 2 ,, 

Black pepper.. ^ Tolah. 
Coriander seeds 4 „ 

Chillies . 2 Mashas. 

Green ginger.. 2 Tolalis. 

Salt . 3 „ 

Ground rice .. 4 „ 


Cut the mutton into small slices 
the size of almonds, and fry it with 
some of the onions sliced in ghee ; 
then add as much water as will serve 
to dress the meat, when done re¬ 
move it from the gravy and give it 
a “ boghar with the cloves and 
a little more ghee; take the raw 
minced meat with ‘the rest of the 
onions and green ginger choppe^^ 
fine, the salt and black pepper, mix' 
or pound these well together, add 
the white of the egg, and form the 
mass into small balls the size of 


marbles and fry them in ghee; make a syrup with the lime- 
juice and sugar, and put one half of the fried balls* or 
kooftas into it, and the remainder of the balls into the 
gravy first made from the meat, with the chillies and cori¬ 
ander seeds roasted and ground as for a curry; mix these 
well together, then add the fried meat, cinnamon and 
cardamons, with the vegetables previously dressed; grind 
tile almonds with the rice in a little water and mix this also ; 


cover the saucepan close and give it aboil for a few minutes, 
when remove from the fire and add the fried balls and syrup. 
Serve with the saffron sprinkled over it (Crocus Sativus), 


ASH MASTHANA. 


Muttor. . 1 Sot'r. 

Ghee.^ „ 

GniouH . 4 Masha'S. 

Green ginger.. 2 J’olah*. 
Kicc .. ., h Seer. 


Place the meat in an empty ves¬ 
sel over the fire, allow it to draw 
until a scum forms on the meat. 


« For an explanation of this term, see p. 364. 
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Chennah, peeled 2 Tolahs. 

Tyre . 1 Seer. 

Paluk.Seer. 

Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas, 
Cardamons ,. \ 

Cloves.f 1 Masha 

Chillies .. . ( each 
Salfron .... j 
Coriander, 1 o rr i v 
roasted, } 2 lolahs. 

Mint . 1 

SSalt. 2 „ 


and add it with some 


which must be scraped off, then 
slice the meat and the onions and 
grind the mussalah,”* put the 
whole into a saucepan with the pa¬ 
luk, chennah and the rice soaked the 
previous night; add the saffron with 
some water and boil it briskly until 
the meat is done; strain the tyre 
ghee, a little zeera, salt, a clove or two 


of garlic and the mint choppe*d; mix the whole together, 
give it a boil up and serve. 


ASH SUNGSIIERE. 


1 Seer. 


Cut the meat and onions in slices 
and fry them in ghee, add a little 
water and the chennah to it and boil 
until the meat is done; strain off the 
gravy, fry the meat again in a little 
J Seer each, ghcc with the cloves and coriander 
seeds ground, until it is dry; then 
put it into a saucepan with the milk 
and tyre strained, and give it a boil, 
add a few tolahs weight of ground 
rice and stir it well; throw in the 
remainder of the rice, together with 
the spices, carrots, soya, and paluk; next fry the almonds in 
a separate pan, mix the whole together with the strained 
gravy, and simmer gently until cooked. 


Mutton 
(jhco . 

Tvre 
Milk . 

Rice . 

White chennah 2 Tolahs, 
Rian ch’d al mond 2 ,, 

Onions .... \ * 

Carrots . .. f 
Paluk ....( 

Soya greens J 
Cardamons.. ) 

Cloves. i 

Coriander 
seeds 
Green 
ginger., 

Salt. 

Cinnamon 




1 Masha ca. 


2 Tolahs ea. 


1 Tolah. 


ASPI BOGUllEAH. 

JJ^tton. 1 Seer. Cut the meat in pieces, slice the 

Flour .i »» . *11 

Ghee .| „ onions, grind the mussalah into a 


* All the spices or seasoning ingredients used in native cookery are called 
“ Mussalah.** 
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Onions.J Seer, paste With a little water and add it 

Green ginger .... 2 Tolahs. « , i i i 

Cinnamon ) to the meat, fry the whole in ghee 

Cardamons} ^ hrown; then add a proportionate 

Corrand™. 1 quantity of water and simmer the 

Saffron . 1 Masha, meat till tender: next knead the 

Salt . 1 Tolah, . . . , , , 

tiour into a paste with some toddy 

or kummier;^ roll it out flat, double it into six or seven 

layers and cut it into slices about two inches long and half 

an inch in breadth, boil these in water and add to the meat, 

shake the whole over the fire for a few minutes and remove. 

Serve with the saffron sprinkled over it. 


ASH LINGRA JAGURATll. 


Mutton... 

, 1 Seer. 

Hard tyre . 

. ‘2 » 

Wheat Hour. 

• i 

Ghee. 

• \ .. 

Onions. 

I 

Chennah . 

. 2 Tolahs. 

Boont . 

. 2 „ 

Cinnamon .... \ 


Cardamons.... f 

2 Mashas 

Cloves. 1 

each. 

Capsicum .... / 


Green ginger ... 

. 1 Tolah. 

Coriander. 

.. 1 

Saffron. 

. 1 Masha. 

Garlic . 

.6 n 

Suit . 

.. 2 Tolahs 


Cut the meat in pieces, grind the 
mussalah into a paste with the green 
ginger and garlic, and fry the whole 
in ghee; next knead the flour as in 
the last receipt, roll it flat and cut it 
into small square pieces, strain the 
tyre through a cloth and boil the 
dough thus prepared in it with the 
chennah and boont; then add the 
meat with a small quantity of water. 


and simmer till tender, give the whole a ‘^boghar” with 
the cloves and serve, sprinkling the saffron on the top. 


ASH LUNGARA CHASNEEDAR. 


Mutton. 

Ghee. 

Flour . 

Sugar . 

Lime juice . 

Onions. 

Chukunder . 

Carrots. 


1 Seer. 
1 


1 

1 


Boil the meat with the chukun- 
dcr and carrots, cut into slices with 
the mussalah ground into a paste; 
remove from the vessel and strain 
off the gravy, " boghar ” it with 


♦ Leaven. 
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f*i“^-;,;V}each|Seer. 

Soya greens ) ■ 

Cinnamon .... \ 

Cloves.r 2 Mashas 

Cardamons .. ( « each. 

Saffron . ) 

Green ginger .... 2 Tolahs. 

Capsicum. 1 Masha. 

Salt . 2 Tolahs. 

Coriander. 1 „ 


ghee and onions, add to the gravy 
the paluk and soya, prepare the 
flour as in ash bogurrah, put it with 
the gravy, containing the paluk and 
soya, boil up the whole ; then throw 
in the meat and remove from the fire; 


when cold, mix in the syrup, sprin¬ 
kle over the saffron ground in water and serve. 


ASH KOOSHTHULLEE. 


Mutton . 

1 Seer. 

Wheat flour. 

i. 

Ghee. 

a »» 

Chennah, while \ 

ehennah or ; 

dhall .) 

2 Tolahs. 

CUukunder . 

5 Seer. 

Carrots. 

Paluk.) 


Native greens .. j 

■ H »» 

Saffron.. 

1 Masha, 

Onions. 

H S'*er. 

Sugar . 

1 

Green ginger , , ., 
Cloves .... ) 

1 Tolah. 

Cardamons > each 
Capsicums ) 

1 Masha. 

Cinnamon . 

2 „ 

Lime juice . 

j Seer. 

Salt . f .... 

1 Tolah. 


Fry the onions in ghee till brown, 
cut the meat into pieces and throw 
it into the stewpan with the corian¬ 
der previously roasted and ground, 
and fry it brown ; add a seer of water 
and simmer till done, next boil in a 
separate vessel the chennah, chu- 
kunder, paluk and the carrots, when 
sufficiently dressed put them with 
the meat, and rest of the mussalah 
ground into a paste, knead the flour 
'with water and make a dough, which 
form into small balls and gradually 


throw them into the pot; take the vessel from the fire, 
remove its contents into a separate dish, mix the sugar pre¬ 
viously made into a syrup with the lime juice, and lastly the 
saffron ground in a small quantity of rose water; mix this 
with the whole when it is to be served. 


ASH BAVURTHA. 


Mutton. 

.. 1 Seer. 

Flour . 

•. i .. 

Ghee . 

. - t 

Chennah . 

.. i Tolah. 

Boont. 

..1 M 

Hard tyre. 

. 2 Seers. 

Onions. 

i . 


Take half of the meat, cut it into 
small pieces and fry with a part of 
the pounded mussalah in a portion 
of the ghee till brown, mince the re- 
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0reen ginger .... 1 Tolah. 

Owlic. i „ 

Cixmatnon. \ 

Cloves .... i 

Cardamons > each 2 Mashas 
Saffron .... I 
Capsicums / 

Coriander seeds .. 1 Tolah. 

Salt . 2 

Garlic . 2 Mashas 


mainder of the meat and fry it with 
the chennah and boont and the re¬ 
maining ground mussalah; knead 
the flour with water and form it into 
square cakes, place the fried mince 
on one side and turn over the other 
so as to enclose the meat and form 


a triangle in shape, press the edges close; fry them first in 
ghee, then remove and boil them in water mixed with the 
tyre, now place a clean pan on the fire with some garlic, 
cloves and ghee, throw into it the meat that was first fried ; 
add the water in which the cakes were boiled, and allow 
the whole to simmer till the meat becomes soft, then add 
the cakes, remove the pan, grind the saflfron in water and 
mix it with the ash. 


ASH JOW. 

^ Boil the iowtliree successive times 

Jow, or Indian I i a . . 

barley .} ^ in a small quantity of water, the 

Onions!.'!.'.!..,! ^ !! fourth time add a little more than 

Cloves — } ^ Masha, on the former occasion and continue 

boiling ; cut the meat in pieces and 

mix it with the usual mussalah for a good curr;^ and dress 

it; when the meat is quite soft strain the gravy and add the 

meat to the boiled jow, now put in a clean stewpan with 

some ghee the sliced onions, garlic and a little spice ; place 

it on the fire until the onions are browned. The jow, meat 

and gravy are to be now quickly thrown in and covered, and 

the mixture is to remain only a minute or so on the fire, 

shaking and repeating it three successive times. This latter 

process is termed by the Mussulman cooks— **JBoghar,^* 


Mutton 
Flour.. 
Ghee., 


ASH MAHECHA. 

Grind the mussalah, cut the meat 
into pieces and fry altogether in the 
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Onions . ..| Seer. 

Sugar . 

Limes . 

Blanched almonds 
Kaisins .... 1 \ 

Pistachio 5 each J 
nuts ) 

Cinnamon .... V 

Cloves .r 2 Mashas 

Saffron .i each. 

Cardamons.... / 

Green ginger .. ) 2 Tolahs 

Coriander .,.. J each. 
Salt. 3 Tolahs. 



ghee; when nearly dry add water 
in proportion and allow it to sim¬ 
mer, next form the flour into a thin 
paste with water, cut it into small 
cakes, and throw into the meat, 
shake the whole together ; when the 
cakes are quite cooked, boghar ” 
the whole three successive times; 
allow it to cool and mix in the lime 


juice and sugar made into syrup ; now bruise the pistachios 
and almonds, add them with the raisins to the whole and 
serve for use. 


ASH AGRA SHEER. 

Take any quantity of prepared dough, spread it out with 
a roller, sprinkle some dry flour on the surfiicc, roll and cut 
it into very thin slices and expose them for a short time to 
the air, then boil them in water, when remove and press them 
gently with a cloth and throw them into warm sugar-candy 
syrup and milk, when it is fit for use. 

ASH DERBAHESTH. 

Whccit flour . • 1 Sccr. Boil the milk, make the susfar 

Ghee . 1 . ,, 

Milk . I „ luto a clear syrup, mix both to- 

.^ gethcr and set it aside, knead the 

flour into a paste, spread it with a roller, and cut it into 
pieces of the shape and size of almonds; expose it for a short 
time to the air, then fry in ghee, throw them into the milk 
and syrup, boil the whole for a few minutes, after which 
it is ready for use. 


MYHE JOGURATH. 

Strain the tyre through a cloth. 

Hard lyre .... 1 Seer. ^ ^ , 

Milk .1 M dry on the hre a little of the rice, 

. * ** pound it and mix into the tyre, set 
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the saucepan on a gentle fire, next wash the remainder of the 
rice and throw it in, when nearly boiled add the milk, and 
continue boiling until done, it is then fit for use; add either 
salt or sugar according to taste. 

MYIIE JOGURATH. (Another.) 

Hard tyre .... 1 Seer. together 

Milk. 1 „ and boil them, now wash the rice, 

Kicc . J „ 

throw it into the vessel and continue 
boiling until the rice is sufficiently cooked. Sugar or salt 
may be added to the taste. 


BRIANEE. 

ZAREBRIAN PUNNEEZEE. 

Choose ...... \ Soor. Cut tlic cliecsc in small round 

Ghoo .!.*..!!*. ‘ slices and sprinkle them with the 

Onions *.. — ^ */, mliyda, fry in ghee till brown, then 

Mhyda .2 „ ^riiid the carchimons and saffron. 

Green chon- 1 i o”... • i i 

nahdhall j « mix 111 the tyre and put with the 

Cinnamon,... 2 Mashas. i i i 

Cardamons ) checsc; spread on the bottom ot a 

Saffi'on " *) saucepan some bamboo sticks and 

Green ginger. . 1 Tolah. place the cliccse upon them, fry the 

onions, green ginger anfi. curry stuff 
and put with the cheese, then parboil the rice and put it over 
with a small quantity of the rice water ; colour a little rice 
with saffron, put it into the saucepan under the rice on one 
side and the green chennah dhall on the other, and pour over 
some hot ghee, make a plain biscuit or cake with a little 
flour and water and place it upon the rice ; cover the sauce¬ 
pan, put a little live charcoal on the top and boil the whole 
till the rice is done. 


Meat 

Rice 

Ghee 


ZAREBRIAN NOORMAHALEE. 

. 1 Seer. Cut the meat in large slices and 

‘. i season with a little salt and some 
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.jSeer. pounded ginger, let it remain for 

Green dien-» half an hour, then soak it in the tyre 

Cinnamon .... 1 ^A3h&, for an hour, put half of the ghee 
Cloves .... ) ^ , ... ^ 

Cardamons >1 ,, each with somc sliced onions into a sauce- 

Cummin ’seeds and fry them, when the onions 

. 3 

Coriander seeds 1 Masha. it a little, then pour over it a small 

quantity of water with the coriander seeds ground, and boil 
till the water rises up ; add the spices and mix them together 
with the meat, parboil the rice in plain water and put it upon 
the meat; have ready a little rice coloured with saffron, 
place it in the centre of the rice, spread over the green chen- 
nah dhall, and pour upon it some hot ghee; cover the sauce¬ 
pan close and place it on a charcoal fire for an hour when it 
will be ready for use. 


1 Si-ur. 

1 » 


I 

!• 


1 •' 

4 

2 Mashas. 

1 ,, each. 


ZAREHRIAN R00:MEE. 

Cut the meat in large slices and 
season it with some bruised green 
ginger, coriander and salt, soak it 
for an hour, grind somc cardamons, 
saffron and cloves witli the tyre, rub 
it in the meat and let it stand for a 
few minutes; then put it into a 
saucepan, adding all the remaining 
spices with half of the ghee; soak the rice in water for half 
an hour, wash it two or three times and put it over the meat, 
pour upon it half a seer of water with the remaining ghee, and 
cover the saucepan close; place some charcoal fire upon the 
cover, and let it gently simmer until the water is wholly 
reduced. 


Moat ,.. 

Kicc ... 

Gheo ... 

Tyre ... 

Onions . 

(hnnamon 
Cloves . 

Saffron . 

Cummin 
seeds 

Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 

Salt.... 


ZAREBRIAN JUNTHUR. 

Meat .2 Seers. Cut the meat in large slices, soak 

Coarse tjVe . . 2 it in some bruised green ginger and 
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Ghee.; | Seer, 

Onions . \ „ 

Black pepper 2 Mashas. 
Cinnamon .... 4 „ 

Green ginger.. 2 Tolahs. 
(Uoves \ 

Carda- > each 2 Mashas, 
inons ) 

Cummin seeds 1 „ 

Coriander seeds 2 Tolahs. 

Saffron . 1 Masha. 

Salt.4 Tolalis. 


salt for an hour, grind the carda¬ 
mons and sajffron with half the tyre 
and coriander seeds, add these to¬ 
gether, rub over the meat and let it 
stand for a short time ; put the meat 
into a saucepan with the cummin 
seeds and spices and a little ghee. 


soak the rice in water for a few minutes and wash it in two 


or three waters; then mix a little salt in another basin of 
water, and put the rice into it, stir it well, wash it again and 
mix it with the remaining half tyre ; put it over the meat, 
cover it close, simmer it gently until the tyre is dried up; 
pour over it a little ghee and let it stand near the fire for an 
hour. 


ZAREBRIAN KIIOORASANEE. 


Meat. 

Hicc . 

Tyre . 

Gheft . 

Onions . 

Cloves .... ) 
Cardamons f 
Saffron .... 1 
Black pepper ) 
Cinnamon .... 
(^oriandcr .. | 
Green ginger ) 
Cummin seeds 
Suit. 


2 Seers. 

1 n 

1 ’• 

? ” 

4 »» 

2 Mashas ea. 

1 „ ea. 

4 

',2 Tolahs ea. 

1 Masha. 

4 Tolahs. 


Divide the meat as usual and soak 
it for an hour with the juice of the 
green ginger, some fried onions and 
pounded salt, grind some carda¬ 
mons, cloves and saffron and add 
to it a little coriaiidert seed, water 
and tyre, mix the whole together 
and rub into the meat, put it into a 
saucepan, season with the curry stuff. 


and pour over it the remaining ghee ; wash the rice in two 
or three waters and boil it till half cooked, put half of the 


rice over the meat with a little water and the remaining half 
of the rice with some ghee, and place a biscuit in the middle 
of the rice, colour a little rice with saffron and place this also 


under the rice on one side; cover the saucepan close and 
boil till the water is dried up on a slow fire, then remove it 
and let it remain by the side for half an hour longer when it 
will he fit for use. 
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ZAREBRIAN MAHEE. 

. 2 Seers. £[g}j larffc pieces, clean 

Tyre .| „ and Wash it well in three or four 

Ghee . . . i ,*! waters,rub over the gingilly oil and 

Roastedchennahj .i it stand for half an hour; then 

Cardamons., j ‘ a«nas(a. again with water, take the 

Cinnamo:.4 „ 

Saffron _ 1 „ cliciinah aiid anise ground and rub 

Green ciiia;cr.. 2 Tolahs. „ . i i i 

Coriander seeds 2 „ well over it, wash it again and soak 

Cummin Boeds 1 it in huif of the tyre for an hour. 

Salt.4 ^tashas. grind some cardamons and cloves 

Gingilly oil .. 2 Tolahs. ^ . .it, i i i 

and mix it with a little pounded salt, 

some juice of the green ginger and some fried onions ; mix 
these together, rub well into the fish and let it remain 
for half an hour, then rub it with a mixture of tyre and 
saffron and put it into a saucepan with the curry stuff; par¬ 
boil the rice in plain water, put it over the meat and pour 
over it the ghee, place in the middle of the rice a biscuit and 
a little rice coloured with saffron; cover the saucepan close 
and place some charcoal fire upon the cover, boil it on a 
slow fire till you hear the sound of the ghee bubbling ,• 
then take off the fire from the top and let it simmer near 
the fire for half an hour. 


ZAREBRIAN MATIEE BAYKHAR. 


Fish. 

Rice . 

Coarse tyre.... 

Onions. 

Chennah flour 
Gingilly oil .. 
Cinnamon .... 
Cardamons.. 1 

Cloves.j 

Green gin¬ 
ger . 

Coriander 
Saffron .... ' 
Cummin 
seeds 

Anise. 

Ghee . 

Salt. 


2 Scers. 

1 » 

! ” 

1 :: 

2 Tolahs. 

4 Mashas. 

2 „ ea. 

2 Tolahs ca. 


1 Masha ca. 

1 Tolah. 

I Seer. 

4 Tolahs. 


Cut the fish in large slices, clean 
and wash it well three or four times 
in water, soak it in the gingilly oil 
for half an hour, then wash it again 
with water, rub it over with the 
chennah flour and wash it again ; 
rub it with some more flour and 
wash it again; bruise some lemon 
leaves, put them into a basin of 
water and rub the slices of fish with 
it, tic the slices of fish in a cloth 
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and boil in water until nearly done, then take them out 
and remove the bones if necessary; mix up half the curry 
stuff and saffron after it has been ground with a couple of 
eggs, spread it over the fish as for a cutlet and fry it; put 
a saucepan on the fire, spread into it some bamboo sticks, 
place the cutlets upon them and add the curry stuff; parboil 
the rice in plain water, put it on the cutlet, pour over it a 
little ghee, place in the centre a biscuit and a little rice 
coloured with saffron, and cover the saucepan close; put 
some charcoal fire upon the cover and boil it on a gentle fire 
till you hear the sound of the ghee bubbling, then remov 
the fire from the top and let it simmer for half an hour, 

ZAREBRIAN MAHEE NOORMAHLEE. 


Fish. 1 Seer. 

Rice. 1 H 

Ghco . i M 

Coarse tyro .. „ 

Rassun flour .. A „ 

Onions . 5 »< 

Green ginger.. I Tolah. 
Cummin seeds 1 „ 

Anise. 1 „ 

Gingilly oil.... 6 ,, 

CardamonB-.l i Masha ea. 

Cloves. ) 

Cinnamon ... 2 „ 

Huldie . 1 „ 

Salt. 3 Tolahs. 


Scale and wash the fish well, cu 
in large pieces and wash it again, 
then rub it over with gingilly oil, set 
aside for half an hour, and wash it; 
grind the anise seed, rub the fish 
with it and wash it again in water, 
then rub it with bassun, mix the tyre 
with the fish and let it stand for half 
an hour, washing it a*gain; bruise 


some onions and green ginger, put into a basin and mix into 
it a part of the curry stuff and a little salt, rub the fish with this 
and fry in the ghee, then add a little tyre and boil it till it 
is dried up ; take it from the fire, remove the slices of fish 
out of the pan, and rub them over with fresh tyre and saf¬ 
fron, spread some bamboo sticks into a saucepan and place 
the fish upon them, pour over it the gravy and the remain¬ 
ing curry stuff; parboil the rice in plain water and put it 
over the fish with a little of the rice water, colour a little 


rice with saffron, place it on the rice and pour over some 
ghee, make a biscuit to put in the centre of the rice ; cover 
the saucepan close and place some charcoal fire on the lid 
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for a time; then take off the fire from the top and let it 
simmer for a few minutes when it will be fit for use. 


ZAEEBRIAN KHASAH. 


Meat . 2 Seers. 

Rice. 1 „ 

Coarse tyro \ „ 

Ghee . J „ 

Onions. ^ „ 

Blanched al- 1 y 
rnonds..../ ^ ** 

Green ginger .. 2 Tolahs. 
Cinnamon .. 1 oiv/r v 
Cardamons..) 

^'ack pepper i 

Qj, 'ves-- ) 

o . iander seeds 1 Tolah. 

o., Fron . 1 Masha. 

• .It.. 3 Tolaha. 


Take one half of the meat, cut it 
in large slices and score it with a 
knife, take one tolah of the green 
ginger bruised with half of the curry 
stuff pounded, add the tyre, salt and 
some fried onions ; and rub the meat 
over with these ingredients and 
keep it for an hour, then put it into 
a saucepan and add to it the re¬ 
maining curry stuff and some of the 


ghee ; keep it on one side, cut the remaining meat as usual 


and put it into a saucepan with a proper quantity of water, 
some sliced onions, green ginger, fine salt 2 >oundcd, and 
coriander seeds with a little ghee, mix these togetlier and boil 
till the meat separates freely from the bones, which remove. 


then strain the gravy through a coarse cloth into a saucepan ; 


mix into it a little tyre and the almonds well pounded ; 


‘^boghar” jt three times in ghee with cloves'and boil it 
till it is reduced to one half the quantity, parboil the rice in 
plain water ; mix it with the gravy, boil till the gravy is 
nearly dried up, then put it over the meat with some rice 
coloured with saffron, pour over the whole a little ghee, let 
it simmer near the fire for an hour when it will be ready 


for use. 


KHUBAB. 

KHUBAB DARAHEE. 

Meat . 1 Seer. 

Tyre and ghee ^ „ 

Eggs, No. 2.. 


Cut the meat into small squares, 
season it with the juice of the green 
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Green ginger.. 2 Tolahs. 

CW?“::} 2Ma*h«,ea. 

Salt.j 

Coriander > 3 Tolahs ea. 
seeds .... ) 

Cinnamon .... 4 Mashas. 
Pothec-greens 1 Tolah. 
Saffron . 1 Masha. 


ginger, tyre and salt, give it a bog- 
har” in ghee with some fried onions, 
roast the coriander seeds, grind and 
add it to the meat, with the salt and 
a small quantity of water; boil it 
gently until it is nearly dried up, 
then mix in half of the curry mussalah well ground, shal^e 
it and let it stand over the fire for a short time, when take 
out the meat, set it on one side and put in the pothee ; boil 
the eggs hard, cut them into thin round slices; likewise ^ 
some onions, and colour them red in the juice of the pothee; 
sprinkle the meat with the saffron ground to a powder, 
stick the slices through the middle on a wire or wooden 
skewer, first the meat, then onion and egg, and so con¬ 
tinue filing until all are skewered, rub the remainder of 
the curry stuff over them and fry in ghee, when add a 
little water to finish the cooking; serve them up. 


KHUBAB THICKAH MAHEE. 

(yut the fish into thin slices the 
shape of dice, rubVith the gingilly 
oil and wash it in water, then rub 
it over with the chennah flour, let 
it remain a short time and wash it 
off, sprinkle over the meat some salt 
and the juice of the green ginger, 
rub it over with tyre and curry 
stuff, cut some onions the same as 
the fish, and stick the pieces one by 
one, on a wire skewer made for the purpose; after all 
are filed, roast them on a charcoal fire, while roasting, mix 
some water, tyre and ghee and baste them till they are 
done, then pour over them some fresh ghee, and they are 
ready. 


Fish. 1 Seer. 

Ghee and ) J or 
onions ) ^ 2 Cliittacks. 
Tyre .^ Seer. 

Cinnamon .. I 2Maahasea. 
Cnrdamon j 

Cloves. 1 Masha. 

Coriander ,, ) 

Anise.> I Tolah ca. 


Green ginger ) 

Gingilly oil .. 2 Tolahs, 
Black pepper.. 4 Mashas. 
Cummin seeds 4 „ 

Some Basbun (or Chennah 
flour) and salt. 
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KOOFTHA MAHEE SHAMY. 

X..U , « . 

. I Rub the fish with gingilley oil, 

Onions . ^ „ then wash it in water and rub with 

^^dh^flouT..} ^Tolahs. chennah flour, soak the fish in tyre 

^ ground^'!.*!^.. ) ^ *• hours, and afterwards wash 

^^ah^flour^^”'} ^ ** again, set aside about five to- 

Anise seed. .,. „ lahs weight, cut the remaining fish 

Cloves and ^ ^ Masha small pieces, and give it a bog- 

Ctenamon*...*. 2 „ har ” in ghcc with some fried onions 

Black popper.. J .. ^nd the ground coriander and salt: 

Green ginger.. 3 Tolahs. ^ ^ 

Coriander _ 1 „ mix together when done, take the 

SaU^^!!.T. ! .* 2 ]\ fish out and chop it up with a knife; 

Some tyre. grind the green dhall, khush-khush 

flour and the roasted chennah flour with the white of an 


egg, mix with the five tolahs’ weight of uncooked fish the 
anise flour and tyre, slice the green ginger and onions and 
add the other curry stuff; mix the whole together well with 
the hand and form into balls, fry them with one-fourth seer 
of ghcc. If you wish to fry it as a kooftha in a mahee tavah,* 
do not mix the anise flour nor chop the meat so small, but if 
to serve as a chassneedar, put the koofthas in a pan with some 
sugar made into a syrup and fry till all the syrup is dried up. 


KHUBAB THULAVEE. 


Meat . 1 Seer. 

Ghee and ) ca. J „ or 

Tyre .... f 4 Chittacks. 

Mhyda and 1 ca, 1 Seer or 2 
Onions.. i Chittacks. 

.No. 2. 


Cut the meat into thick slices, 
season with green ginger juice and 
tyre, give a boghar ” to the same 
in ghee with some fried onions, shake 
all well together; after the tyre is 
dried up add the coriander seeds 
ground and roasted with a little 
water, and let it boil till cooked; 
take the slices of mutton from the saucepan and strain the 
• A thin iron or brass pan used for frying. 


Cloves and 1 ^ 

Cardamons ) 

Cinnamon .... 2 „ 

Some salt and black pepper. 


B B 
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gravy, mix the mhyda, the whites of the eggs, the pounded 
curry stuff and salt together with the hand, rub this over the 
meat and fry it in ghee. If you wish to make it as chass- 
needar, add one-fourth seer of lemon juice and one fourth 
seer sugar, make this into syrup, and when you have fried 
the khubab thulavee in the ghee put in the syrup and boil 
until all the gravy has evaporated. 


KOOFTHAY KHUBAB SHANEY. 


Meat . I Seer. 

Ghee . ^ „ 

Onions - 

Tyre . 

Egg.No. 1. 

Cinnamon .... 2 „ 

Green ginger \ 

Coriander .. > ca. 1 Tolah. 
Anise Hour.. ) 

Suet. 2 „ 

Black pepper.. 4 Mashas. 

Salt.. 2 Tolahs. 


Mince the meat and boghar ’’ in 
ghee with some fried onions, mix 
with it some of the salt and ground 
coriander seeds with a little water, 
shaking the pan over the fire till the 
water is dried up ; take the onions, 
green ginger, suet, anise and chen- 
nah flour, mix them together with 
the meat and pound the whole in a 
mortar; then add the ground curry 


stuff with the tyre and the white of the egg, mix all well 


together with the pounded meat, form it into moderate sized 


cakes or balls and fry them in the remaining ghee. 


THICKAH KHUBAB. 

^ ^ ^ Cut the meat in thick slices, beat 

Beef ........ 1 Seer. them well with the back of a knife 

Onions ...... | ,7 them over with some salt> 

B?aSc . r ‘ juice of green ginger and onions; 

Cloves. I ea. 1 Masha, grind some curry stuff and add with 

Cardamons.. ) . i i i . i 

Cinnamon .... 2 „ it a little ghce and tyre; mix these 

COTUnSiT' I ea. 1 Tolah. together well and rub over the meat, 

SaSt^ li string the meat on a wire and roast 

over a charcoal fire ; mix some ghee 

and tyre and baste it while roasting. 
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KHUBAB KOOFLEE. (Another way). 

Cut the meat in small pieces, slice some onions and unripe 
mangoes and fry them together in ghee, then mix some curry 
stuff with them and rub over the rolls of meat separately; 
string the slices on a skewer cross-ways, and bind the whole 
with a string tight together and roast over a charcoal fire, 
while roasting take a little flour and pounded almonds and 
mix in the tyre and give it a boghar ” with some cloves in 
ghee, apply this to the meat while roasting. 


KHUBAB BYHEZAll. 


Some eggs. 

Meat . 

Ghee . 

Onions . 

Tyre . 

Blanched 1 
almonds ) 
Black pepper \ 

Cloves.> 

Cardamons.. ) 
Cinnamon .... 
Green ginger 1 
Coriander .. / 
Some salt. 


1 Seer. 

! •• 

4, »l 

i .. 

1 Masha*ca. 

2 „ 

1 Tolah ea. 


Make a hole in the eggs, take out 
the inside and keep in a basin, slice 
the green ginger and onions, grind 
the curry stuff, beat the eggs well 
and mix all together ; fill the shells 
with the mixture and close the holes 
up with paste, then boil them in 
water, when they are done take them 
from the saucepan and remove the 


shells, prick them all over with a fork or pin and string them 
on a wire skewer. Cut the meat in slices and boil with 


water as " Hegney,” strain the gravy in a saucepan, add 
some ground almonds, tyre and flour; mix them together, 
and give a ** boghar ” to it in ghee with some cloves, roast 
the eggs over a charcoal fire and baste them with the gravy 
till they are properly done. • 


Fish 

Ghco 



Onions 


MYHEE KHUBAB. 


l Seer. 


1 M 

2 M 



Clean the fish well and cut off the 
heads, prick them all over with a 
fork, and rub over them the gingilley 
oil and keep them for two hours, 

B B 2 
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Chennah \ 

flour > each J Seer. 
Raisins ) 

Cloves....\ 


Cardamons j 

Saffron .. > ea. 1 Masha. 
Black pep- i 

Cinnamon .... 2 
Green ginger.. 3 Tolahs. 
Coriander .... 4 „ 

Cummin \ 
seeds > each 1 ,, 

Anise .. ) 

Gingilley oil 1 « 

Salt.I ^ ** 


ca. 


afterwards wash them in water, now 
rub over the anise with the cummin 
seeds ground and wash them again; 
then rub with chennah flour, after a 
little time wash it off *; soak the fish 
in tyre for two hours, take them out 
and dry them ; rub a little ground 
ginger, salt, onions and some curry 
stuff pounded over them and let 
them rest for a short time; mince 


the meat well and give a ‘‘ boghar ” to it in ghee with some 
fried onions, add some salt and coriander seeds with a little 


water and fry it well, take some onions and fry in ghee, cut 
the green ginger thin, clean the raisins well, take a little 
ground curry stuff and some tyre, mix all these well together 
with the meat and ‘‘ boghar ” the whole in ghee; stuff the 
fish with this mince and sew them up, rub them over with 
ground saffron, put them on a skewer or small spit and roast 
over a charcoal fire ; when half done mix some tyre and ghee 
and baste the fish with it until properly roasted. 


KltUBAB KHANZ. 


Goose. 1. 

Meat . i Seer. 

Blanched 
almonds 

Uaisins .. ) ea. j 
Green gin¬ 
ger .... 

Tyre . 1 

Coriander seeds 4 

Onions .| 

Chennah flour | 
Cloves.... \ 


Cardamons 1 


ca. 2 Mashas. 


Black pepper.. 
Ground san-1 
dal-wood j 

Anise. 

Cinnamon .... 


I Tolah. 


2 

4 


»» 

tt 


Clean the goose and wash it in 
water two or three times, then dip 
it in hot water and prick it all over 
with a fork, grind some anise and 
coriander seeds, mix them together 
in a sufficiency of water, strain it 
into a saucepan and soak the goose 
in it for two hours ; afterwards wash 
it and rub it well with ghee, wash it 
again in water, grind some sandal¬ 
wood and mix this in the water, 


soak the goose in it for two hours and wash it again in water; 
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grind one-fourth seer of onion 3 ginger and salt and rub over 
the goose, lay it on one side, mince the meat and give a 
boghar ” in* ghee with some fried onions, add in it some 
ground coriander seeds, water and salt; mix together and 
shake it well while frying, fry the other one-fourth seer of 
onions, grind the curry stuff and mix these together; add 
the raisins after being stoned and cleaned, mix all these with 
the above meat and stuff into the goose, sew it up with a 
string and put it in a saucepan with a sufficient quantity of 
water, boil it gently (if it is a young goose boiling is not 
necessary); when it is half boiled take it out of the saucepan 
and put it on a spit over a charcoal fire, take some of the 
gravy in which the goose was boiled, grind some roasted 
almonds and a little rice in the same gravy, add a little tyre, 
curry stuff and ghee; mix these well together and baste it 
with the same till it is properly roasted, after it is done rub 
over it a little good ghee and take it from the fire. 


MYHEE KHUBAB GOOSTHIE. 


Meat. 1 Seer. 


Ghee . 

Onions. 

. Chennah flour.. . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves.... ) - 

Cardamons/ 

Black pepper .... 
Green \ 


h 

-k .. 

2 Mashas 


Mince the meat in pieces and 
season with curry stuff and salt; 
then shape them like fish, boil them 
in ghee with a little water in the 
saucepan for about ten minutes, take 
them out of the saucepan, rub over 


Garlic 1 ^ 'lolah. meat a little chennah flour, garlic 

Conander seeds. . 1 „ and curry Stuff mixed together and 

fry them in ghee ; have ready some 
water mixed with garlic, and after the slices of meat are fried 


dip each slice in the garlic sauce and let it remain for about 
one hour to cool, separate all the crusts from the meat when 


it will taste like fish. 


KHUBAB MYHEE. 

Fish . 1 Seer. Wash the fish well and cover them 

Onions /. . . .*. .*. . . 1 !! of a sufficient thickness with some 
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Chennah flour.... J Seor. 

Ejjg.No. 1 „ 

Cinnamon.2 Mashas 

Cloves,. \ 

Cardamons .. > ca. 1 „ 

Black pepper ) 

Saffron. 1 „ 

Roasted \ 
anise flour i 

Coriander .. > ea. 1 Tolah. 
Green I 

ginger .. ] 

Tyro. 3 „ 

Salt . 2 ,f 

Roasted chennah . 2 „ 

in a saucepan, spread 


common paste, roast in hot wood 
ashes until the paste is of a brown 
colour, then take the fish out of the 
paste and remove all the bones, take 
one quarter seer ^of raw chennah 
flour and the flsh, mix them well 
together with the ground curry stuff, 
the egg, roasted chennah flour, anise 
flour and tyre, and form into the 
shape of small fish ; put some water 
some grass over the water and place 


the fish, one by one, on the grass, cover the saucepan close 
and boil till the fish are firm enough to fry in ghee.* If 
you wish to make a chassncedar, take half a seer of sugar 


and one-fourth seer lemon juice, mix these and make syrup, 
after the fish are fried dip them in syrup ; and as they dry 
put some ground saffron over them. 


THOOKAHEE KHUBAB. 


Thoorahoe . 1 Seer. Cut off* the tops, divide them down 

Tm , . — 1’ a middle, take out all the inside 

C^kee. I „ and rub them with salt, mince the 

Onions.t i* . . * 

Cinnamon .2 Mashas meat, put it into a sauccpan and add 

caramons'.! I CO. 1 some curry stuff, give a “boghar” 

Co'jte^eds .. 1 Tolah. 

Green ginger .... 1 „ fried onions, pour in a little water 

Salt ............ 2 ,1 ^ . ■ 1 • 1 

and iry till the water is dried up, 

stuff this mince meat into the thoorahee and tie them with a 

string; file them on a skewer, roast over a charcoal fire, 

when they are becoming brown, have ready some curry stuff*, 

tyre and ghee mixed together, which rub over them till they 

are sufficiently done; then sprinkle them with plain ghee 

and remove from the spit. Brinjals and cuddoo may be 

dressed in the same manner. 


♦ Or steam the fish. 
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KHUBAB FOWL OR MEAT. 


Fowl. Clean the fowl and prick it well 

Coriander seeds I Chittack. i ^ , 

Green ginger .. 2 • „ over With a fork, roast the coriander 

cfove^°?f } 2 Mashas ea. Seed and grind it with the ginger, 

Black pepper .. 1 „ cardamons, cloves, black pepper and 

Cream. .*} ^ Chittacks ; rub this into the fowl, fry the 

GheT^ !!!!*.’.’ iChittack. onions sliced, with the turmeric 
Tumeric — 6 Mashas. pounded in ghee; then add the 

cream and tyre, put the fowl to roast 
and baste it while dressing with the cream mixture, to which 
may be added some sliced almonds with a few kishmises or 


currants with the stuffing. A shoulder of mutton may be 
dressed in the same way. 


KHAGINAH. 


. 2 

Ghee. 2 Chittacks 

Salt. 2 „ 

Pepper.4 Mashas. 

Coriander seeds 2 „ 

Cloves....) , 
Cardamons j ’ ” 

Onions. I Chittack. 

Tyre. ...2 „ 


Beat the eggs well up, strain off 
the water from the dyhe and mix 
the curd together with all the other 
articles previously ground very fine, 
(except the ghee), which is to be put 
on the fire, and when properly hot 
pour in the prepared mixture of 


eggs, &c., when done on one side it must be turned on the 


other, then divide it in squares and serve it. 


SHANAH KHUBAB. 


A shoulder of mutton. 

Tyre.!"^} ““oMSoer. 

Onions . J „ 

Cloves. \ 

Cardamons.. | ea. 1 Masha. 
Black pepper) 

Cinnamon.2 „ 

Coriander seed .. 1 Tolah. 
Green ginger.... 2 „ 

Salt . 11 „ 


Take a shoulder of mutton with¬ 
out its bone weighing about one seer, 
prick it well with a fork and rub it 
over with the green ginger ground 
and some salt, fry the onions in ghee 
and give a boghar ” to the meat, 
roast and grind the coriander seeds 
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and add them, with some water, shake it well over the 
fire and place in the meat, when it is half done add the curry 
stuff and keep it on the fire a little longer; then remove the 
meat, put it on a spit and finish by roasting’, basting it all 
the time with tyre and some of the gravy in which it was 
boiled; when done pour over it a little good ghee and take 
it from the spit. 


KHUBAB KHUTAEE. 


Mutton . I Seer. 

Cream .. \ 

Blanched > each 4 Chittacks 
Almonds ) 

Ghee.| Seer. 

Buttermilk . .. | m 
G reen ginger.. 

Onons . 

Dyhe. 

Cloves.... 1 
Cardamons > each 1 Masha. 

small .. ) 

Saffron and ) , . 

Pepper .. ) ^ 

Coriander seed.. 1 Chittack 
Juice of limes.. 4 ,, 

Salt.2 Tolahs. 


2 Chittacks 
each. 


Clear the meat well of bones and 
veins, mince it very finely and mix 
it with the ginger and onions (duly 
bruised) and the other ingredients, 
together with the saffron made into 
powder ; then take the dyhe, put it 
in a towel and squeeze out the water, 
after which mix in it the cream and 
the almonds, put the whole into the 
minced meat with a part of the ghee, 
mix these well together and make 


into small balls; this being done, take the remainder of the 


ghee and set it on the fire, when it is quite hot put in the 
balls and keep them frying until they become properly 
brown, then take the vessel down and add the lemon juice. 


KHUBAB PURSUND. 


Mutton .... 
Green ginger 

Dyhe. 

Cheese and.. 
Onions .... 
Coriander 
seeds .... 
Salt. 


1 Seer, 


.. I 

.. 5 »» 


2 Chittacks 


\ - 
f each. 


1 Chittack 
• each. 


Pepper . i 

Ghee .... 
Oeam.... 
Almonds 
Juice of limes 
Cloves and.. 1 
Cardamons. • f 


4 Mashas ea. 


Place the dyhe in a towel and 
squeeze out the water, cut the mut¬ 
ton into small pieces and apply to 
it the juice of the green ginger, 
pounded salt, onions and the cori¬ 
ander after being roasted and well 
ground together with the lime juice 
and some saffron; then mix the 
cream with the almonds (peeled and 
bruised) into the tyre, which, to- 
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gether with the ghee, apply well to the pieces of the 
mutton, lastly cover them with the cheese and tie together 
with a string;. place these on a small spit or skewer and 
roast over a slo\<^ charcoal fire until they assume a perfect 
brown colour, when they are ready for the table. 

PLAIN KHUBAB. 


Mutton . 1 Seer. 

Ghee .2 „ 

Tyro .4 

Coriander .... 2 Tolahs. 

Pepper .8 Mashas. 

Salt. 1 Tolah. 


Apply these ingredients to the 
mutton cut in pieces in the same 
manner and strung on a skewer as 
in the foregoing, and fry on a slow 
charcoal fire with ghee. 


MOORUG KHUBAB. 

. i Mince the meat well, fry some 

Fowl . 1 ». . . . . 

Ghco . J Seer. onions in ghee and mix with the 

Tyr^^^. ... .*!.. I meat, give a ‘‘ boghar ’’ to it in ghee 

lifck peppe; I 1 Masha ea. it a little salt, water and 

Cardamons. . ) some ground coriaiidcr seeds; mix 

Green ginger i . i i , 

Coriander .. j ^ these together and simmer till the 

gait.Tolahs. water IS dried up, clean the fowl 

and wash it well, rub it all over 

t 

with a little juice of onions and green ginger, add some 
curry stuff to the minced meat, stuff the fowl with it and 
close it up; spit the fowl and rub over it a part of the 
ground curry stuff mixed with tyre, mix the remaining curry 
stuft’ with some tyre, ghee and a little water, with which 
continue to baste the fowl till well roasted, then pour over 
it a little ghee and remove it from the fire. 


KHEEMAH KHUBAB. 

Mutton. 1 Seer. Mince the meat and cut the green 

Gheh.i „ . . . 

Onions . J „ g^g^r and onions in small pieces, 

Card^ons’.! I 1 Masha ea. grind the curry stuff with a little 
Black pepper) ghee, mix all together and form into 
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Green ginger) j moderate size balls, stick them on a 

Coriander .. / * . , - . i i i 

Salt. 4 n and fasten with thread, roast 

them a little over a charcoal fire and take them off the wire; 

put them in mahee tavah or fryingpan with! some ghee and 

water, and let them fry till the water is dried up and they 

are ready. 


KOREKAH KHUBAB. 

A Fowl, or a Take a fowl or a fish, clean and 

Onions .i „ Wash it nicely, grind some salt with 

Cloves.\ some pieces oi green ginger and 

* I ' onions and rub over it well; keep it 

Black pepper ) one side, mince the mutton and 

Coriander .. 1 

seed...... > iTolah ea. give a boghar ” to it in the ghee 

SaU r. f. 2 „ with some fried onions, add some 

Ci.ma.iion i!.. fi Mashas. ground Coriander seeds with water 

and salt, shake them well together and fry them in the ghee ; 
afterwards mix in it some curry powder and stuff the force¬ 
meat into the fowl or fish, sew it up with thread and rub 
over it some saffron and curry stuff with a little cinnamon, 
put the fowl or fish in an earthen pot, pour over it some 
ghee and close the top with a plate or cover, and join it well 
with some common (flour) paste and bake it in an oven. 

KHUBAB HOOSSAINEE. 

Meat.1 Seer. Cut the meat a little larger than 

Tyre V. .. . . .'. I */, almonds, rub the pieces over with 

Cinnamon !2 M^has. some salt, juice of green ginger and 
carrm;;;;;\ i .. 

Black pepper J and fry them in a little ghee and 

Green ginger \ , i i . 

Coriander .. f ^ put them on one side, give a 

.“ boghar ” to the meat in the same 

ghee; when the meat is getting dry, add a little coriander 

and water and let it simmer gently on a slow fire for an hour. 

after the meat is boiled, file it on a small skewer of bamboo 
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or silver wire, one slice of meat first and a slice of onions, 
one by one, and so continue to file them on as many wires as 
you wish ; sprinkle over them some ground curry stuff and 
fry them in a pan with ghee, adding a little water for the 
purpose of softening the meat; when done remove them off 
the fire and serve. 


INGREDIENTS FOR CURRY STUFF. 


Native Name. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Souf 

Anise seed 

Plmpinclla Anisum 

Scctul chccnec gach 

Allspice. 

Myrtus Pimenta 

Eelachie 

Cardamon 

Amomum Cardomomun 

Laoong 

Cloves 

Eugenia Caryophyllata 

J awatrie 

Mace 

Myristica Moschata 

J aephall 

N utmeg 

Do. Do. 

Kulmie darchinie 

Cinnamon 

Laurus Cinnamomum 

Dhunnia or Kotimear Coriander 

Coriandrum Sativum 

Zeera 

Cummin seed Cuminum Cyminum 

Kali mirchie 

Black pepper 

Piper Nigrum 

Rai 

Mustard seed Sinopis Chinensis 

Laul mirchie 

Chillies 

Capsicum Annuum 

Laul mirchie 

Cayenne 

Capsicum Frutiscens 

Huldie 

Turmeric 

Curcuma longa 

Maytic 

Fenugreek 

Trigonella Foenurn 
Graccum. 

Lassun 

Garlic 

Allium Sativum 

Sont 

Ginger, dry 'j 

Amomum Zingiber 

Udruck 

„ green) 


Khush-khush 

Poppy seed 

Papaver Somniferum 

Pipel 

Long pepper Piper longum 

King 

Assafoetida 

Ferula Assafoetida 

Chironjie 

Chironjie nut Buchanania Latifolia 

Badam 

Almond 

Amygdalis Communis 

Nareul 

Cocoa-nut 

Cocos Nucifera 

Nemuck 

Salt 
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INGREDIENTS FOR MAKING A CURRY 
With Meat, Fowl, or Fish. 


Mirchie. 

Huldie. 

Dhunnia. 

Zeera. 

Eelachic. 

May tie. 

Sont. 

Kali Mirchie. 
Nemuck. 

Laoong. 

Jawatrie. 

Khulmie darchinic. 
Narcul. 

Chironjic. 

Jiadam. 

Khush-khush. 

Feaz. 

Lussun. 

Am. 

Umblee or Iinlcc. 

Necmboo. 

Tyre. 


Chillies, dry or grqen, from six to 
twelve or more. 


Turmeric, 
Coriander seed. 
Cummin seed. 
Cardamon seed. 
Fenugreek, 

Dry ginger. 
Black pepper. 
Salt, 

Cloves, 

Mace, 
Cinnamon, 
Cocoa-nut, 
Chironjic nuts, 
Almonds, 
Poppy seed 


one Tolah. 
one „ 
three Mashas, 
two ,, 
three ,, 
three „ 
one Tolah. 
two „ 
twelve,, 
one Masha, 
one Tolah. 
eight „ 
six „ 
five „ 
five 


Onions, table-spoonful, sliced. 

Garlic, from one to three cloves. 
IMango, dred or green, a jjjew slices. 
Tamarinds, fresh or salted, a small 
quantity. 

Lime juice, one dessert-spoonful. 
Curds, three table-spoonfuls. 


Ghee, or Butter, three tabic-spoonfuls. 


Ohs ,—These are the quantities of the various articles to 
be used in the preparation of a curry, bearing in mind it is 
unnecessary to use the whole of the spices together, or the 
mangoes, tamarinds or lime juice, neither the cocoa-nut with 
the almonds, and the ginger may be omitted when dry ripe 
chillies are used, as likewise the cummin seeds with the cori¬ 
ander, both of which are better for being fresh roasted. 
Cocoa-nut milk is much used on the co^gt in forming the 
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gravy to many curries, especially fish and prawns, as well as 
the milk fresh expressed from the nut when grated. 

If the curry is to be dry, the onions must be fried brown 
in ghee or butter*, and the ingredients ground to a paste with 
water mixed in the same, the meat and fowl added, stirring 
the whole until the gravy and butter are absorbed. 

For a gravy curry cut the meat or fowl into slices; put 
the ghee into a stewpan over the fire with the sliced 
onions and dress them, then add the meat with the ground 
ingredients, and some water or broth, mix well together, and 
let the whole simmer gently until the meat is properly done. 

Chundoo is made with meat or fowl that has been pre¬ 
viously dressed, it is to be minced up and added to chopped 
onions fried in ghee with whole red chillies, and the other 
curry ingredients well mixed together ; the frying is con¬ 
tinued until the meat is nicely brown, and the gravy quite 
absorbed. 


INGREDIENTS FOR CURRY POWDER. 
Four Receipts, the last spiced. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

oz. 


Coriander seeds 

20 

12 

3 

1 

0 

To be well roasted. 

Turmeric. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Pounded. 

Cummin seeds.. 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Dried and ground. 

Fenugreek .... 

1 

1 

4 

0 

4 


Mustard seed .. 

1 

1 

4 

0 

4 

1 Dried and cleaned 
\ of husks. 

Ginger, dried .. 

2 

2 

k 

1 

0 


Black pepper .. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 


Dried chillies .. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

12 I 


Poppy seed .... 

2 

2 

1 

0 

12 ! 


Garlic * . 

2 

1 

1 ; 

0 

12 


Cardamons .... 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 1 

/ 

Cinnamon .... 

2 

1 

• 

1 

0 

3 

1 

< Pounded. 


• Is usually ^omitted in making curry powder intended for keeping on 
account of its moisture and becoming mouldy. 
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Salt in proportion to be added when using the curry pow¬ 
der as well as garlic or shalots. 

The whole to be cleaned, dried, pounded and sifted; then 
properly mixed together and put into bottles, well corked. 
A table-spoonful is sufficient for a chicken or fowl curry. 


INGEEDIENTS FOR A CURRY. 

To be added to Fowl^ Meat, or Fish, 

Two table-spoonfuls of ghee, one small onion, two shreds 
of garlic, huldie eight mashas, green ginger one tolah, a slice 
of cocoa-nut ground, one dessert-spoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of coriander seed roasted, twelve dried chillies, 
a table-spoonful of chironjie or khush-khush seeds. 

A very excellent mild curry is generally prepared on the 
coast, where cocoa-nuts are abundant, in the following man¬ 
ner, either with fowl, meat, fish or prawns : scrape or grate 
fine the inside of a ripe cocoa-nut, place it in a basin and pour 
half a pint of boiling water upon it, let it stand without 
stirring for a minute or two, then strain it off and set it on 
one side; again rciilacc the ground nut in a basin and repeat 
the process with about one pint or less of hot •vvater, stir it 
up and let it stand a short time, strain this into the saucepan 
in which the curry is to be dressed, adding the ipeat, fowl 
or fish with the following ingredients. 

If fish is to be curried, clean and cut it into slices, if 
prawns add them whole, crabs or lobsters must be picked 
from the shell, fowls or chicken carefully cut up into joints, 
and meat in slices; place cither of these in the cocoa-nut 
water with a clove of garlic, and one or two onions shred, a 
dessert-spoonful of turmeric pounded, six green chillies 
divided in half, and a few slices of green ginger with a mo¬ 
derate portion of salt and let it boil; as the meat, fowl or 
fish is nearly dressed add two spoonfuls of fresh butter, stir- 
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ring all together. When nearly finished dressing, lastly add 
the first portion of reserved cocoa-nut water, and as it boils 
squeeze in the juice of a lime to give it a proper acidity. A 
few slices of green mangoes, if in season, may be boiled in 
the curry, and if the gravy appears too thin, it may have a 
little flour rubbed up with the butter. 

Another. 

Take three table-spoonfuls of ghee, the same of dyhe, 
dried chillies, turmeric ; coriander seed roasted, dried ginger, 
each one drachm and a half; fenugreek roasted, poppy seeds, 
black pepper, chironjic nuts, of each one drachm; twelve 
sweet almonds blanched, cocoa-nut half an ounce, twelve 
cloves and half a lime ; the whole of these ingredients, with 
the exception of the almonds and nuts, are to be ground up 
separately, either on a stone or in a mortar, with a sufficient 
quantity of water to form*a paste; the almonds, chironjic 
and cocoa-nut must be pounded together, and where these 
are not procurable, a tea-spoonful of sweet oil may be sub¬ 
stituted. Curries may be acidulated with dried or green 
mangoes, green, ripe, or salted tamarinds, lime juice or vine¬ 
gar. In England, green gooseberries, apples, stick rhubarb, 
and other acid fruits may be substituted. 

Cut up the fowl, meat or fish into its proper pieces, put 
them into a pan over the fire with some sliced onions and 
fry until brown in ghee or butter, when the onions and meat 
are nearly done add the curry ingredients, and simmer the 
whole gently with a little water, cocoa-nut milk or broth if 
more gravy is required. 

C URRIES. 

QUOORMAH. 

Mutton .1 Seer. Cut the meat into small pieces 

Coriander seed 1 Tolah. , . . , i i i 

Garlic. 3 Mashas. after being nicely washed, then grind 
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sSt , 3 ^r''*** a stone the other ingredients 

&nliX;e8iToi’ah. Separately, mixing them together 

Onions .1 „ with the butter and salt, and rub 

Butter. 12 „ i i. « ‘ • i i 

the slices or meat over with it; have 

ready seven tolahs of butter, tyre (or whey of curds) half a 

pound, salt nine maslias, cloves one masha, cinnamon one 

masha, cardamons in pods two mashas, onions cut into thin 

slices three tolahs ; then mix the whole well together with 

the meat, and place it in a well-tinned saucepan with a cover 

over a gentle fire, stirring it occasionally until the tyre and 

gravy from the butter is absorbed, leaving the meat of a nice 

brown. If it be required to make the meat very tender it 

may be as well first to simmer it gently for a time in some 

broth previous to rubbing it over with the first mentioned 

mussalah. 


Another. 

Slice and wash the mutton several 
times, pound the green ginger fine 
with a little ghee and salt and rub 
over the meat; then warm the ghee 
and put in the sliced onions, when 
they become brown put in the mut¬ 
ton and fry it well, adding the 
garlic ground with a little water, 
also the cloves, cardamon seeds and 
pepper pounded; when the meat 
becomes tender put in the cream and almonds, and lastly the 
lemon juice and saffron; after a little time take the stewpan 
down, and let it rest on an easy charcoal fire, when in the 
course of twenty minutes it will be fit for serving. 

FISH CURRY. 

The native way is to cut a seer of fish into slices, dip it in 
a little oil, and rub it with pounded raw grain, let it remain 


Mutton .1 Seer. 

Ohcc . i II 

Tyre .. J n 

Onions sliced.. 4 Chittacks. 
Salt. 1 

gS™::) 

Pepper . 4 „ 

Garlic........ 3 „ 

Almonds ) 

pounded >ca. 4 Chittacks. 
Cream.. .. J 

Saffron .. 1 Masha. 

Turmeric .... 4 „ 

Green ginger.. 6 „ 

Juice of 6 limes. 
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a short time and wash it off, then partially fry it in 
ghee with a sufficiency of salt and eight or ten dried chillies, 
a pinch of fenugreek seed and kala zeerah; then mix a few 
dried pounded 'chillies, some turmeric roasted, coriander 
seeds, fenugreek and kala zeerah, with some sliced onions 
and a clove of garlic pounded; cover this well over the 
fish, and place it again into the ghee with the fried chillies, 
adding sufficient water to dress it. An acidity may be given 
with tamarind juice, green mangoes, vinegar or lemon ; 
vegetables may be added in the same way as direeted for 
vegetable curries, putting in a layer of vegetables and then 
a layer of fish, shaking the saucepan to prevent the fish from 
breaking and burning. 

Obs .—The vegetables usually added to the fish curries arc 
cauliflower, fennel, mathee, mooringa pods and leaves. 


Another, 


Fish. 1 Seer. 

is*".'!.. I ! ” »«»• 

Onions .i 

Dried cliillies \ 

Green do .. ( . 
r, • >1 lolah ca. 

Green ginger ( 

Garlic. j • 

Salt. 2 „ 

Mathee kabajee') 

seeds and VlTolahca. 

Zeera . J 

Tamarind .... 2 „ 

Turmeric and ) . 

Dhuiinia.. f ” 

A few leaves of kotemear 
(green coriander.) 


The dried chillies to be well 
pounded in a mortar, then the gin¬ 
ger, garlic, zeera, mathee ka bajee 
seeds, dhunnia, turmeric and half 
of the onions to be mixed with the 
dried chillies, and all well pounded 
or ground up together; the re¬ 
maining half of the onions to be 
browned in ghee. The juice to be 
extracted from the tamarinds and 
mixed with the dhye, ghee, browned 


onions, kotemear leaves and green chillies, and added to the 


fish. Let the whole simmer until done. 


LOBSTER CURRY. 

Pick the meat from the shell of a lobster and cut it into 
nice square pieces, fry two onions of a pale brown in one 
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ounce of butter, stir in one table-spoonful of curry powder 
and half a pint of medium stock, and simmer till it thickens, 
when put in the lobster; stew the whole for about twenty 
minutes, stirring it occasionally, and just before sending to 
table put in the juice of half a lemon; serve boiled rice with 
it the same as for other curries. 


DKESSED SALMON CURRIED. 

Take a large onion, cut it into small slices and fry it in 
an ounce of butter till of a light brown colour, put it into 
three-quarters of a pint of strong stock with a tabic-spoonful 
of curry powder, one table-spoonful of Harvey sauce, and a 
tea-spoonful of anchovy sauce, the juice of half a lemon, 
cayenne and salt to taste; simmer all gently till the onion is 
tender, stirring it occasionally; cut the remains of any boiled 
salmon into small square pieces, carefully take away all skin 
and bone, lay it in the stewpan and let it gradually heat 
through, but do not let it boil long. 

Ohs ,—Fresh salmon cut in slices may be curried in the 
same manner. 


FOWL CURRY. 


Ghee .i Seer. 

Ktibool chennnh J „ 

Onions . J „ 

Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 

Salt. 2 „ 

Cinnamon .. \ 

Cloves.J 2 Mashas ea. 

Cardamons.. ) 

Black pepper.. 1 „ 

Green ginger., 1 Tolah. 


Take and cut the fowl by joints, 
and add to it some sliced onions, 
green ginger, black pepper, salt and 
coriander seeds, all ground well; 
wa.sh the kabool chennah and boil 
it in a little water till it becomes 
tender and put it to the fowl; strain 


the gravy into a saucepan and mix the curry stuff well with 
it; give a boghar ” to it in ghee with cloves, put the fowl 
into a stewpan with some ghee and fry it, then pour the 
gravy over it, let it simmer for a short time and serve it up. 
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Another. 

Cut up a fowl into joints, and rub into it a table-spoonful 
of curry powderVitli a little salt; take two ounces of but¬ 
ter and fry in it two table-spoonfuls of minced onion; 
when it becomes a light brown put the chicken into it, fry it 
until it becomes a light brown, then pour into the same half 
a pint of boiling water and let it simmer gently till the fowl 
is tender; when to be dished add a little lemon juice. The 
above should be dressed in a pan with a lid to it, so that when 
simmering it be kept covered. 

CHICKEN CURRY. 

Take a chicken weighing about a pound and a half and cut 
it into the smallest joints and wash in water, sprinkle over 
them a large tea-spoonful of salt, then cut up two small onions 
and fry them in a chatty or stewpan with a table-spoonful of 
butter or ghee until brown ; add now the chicken to it, 
and fry for ten minutes longer, this being done add two 
table-spoonfuls of curry powder (or one of curry paste and 
one of curry powder, which makes delicious curry), with 
three wine passes of cold water; stir all well together and 
stew for ten minutes longer and it is ready, when you will 
have a real Indian and exquisite curry. The same quantity 
of mutton, veal, pigeons, partridges, fish, &c., may be sub¬ 
stituted for chicken. 


MATHEE BAJEE AND FENNEL CURRY 
WITH MEAT. 


Meat . 

Ghee .. 

Dhye.. 

Onions ...., 
Green ginger 

Garlic. 

Salt. 

Turmeric .. 


\ Seer. 

6 Tolahs. 
6 „ 

5 ,» 


Brown half of the onions in ghee; 
having pounded the turmeric, mix 
it with the onions ; grind the green 
ginger, garlic, dhunnia and dried 
chillies, mix them with the turmeric 
c c 2 
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Dhunnia.... 'J 
Dried chillies > J Tolah ea. 
Green do ., J 
Some leaves of kotemear and 
the juice of one lime. 
Mathce ka bajee and fennel, a 
bundle of each, picked and 
cleaned. 


and onions, then put in the meat 
and dhye with a little water; let 
it simmer a short time, and keep 
stirring the mixture with the meat 
till it becomes brown; cut the 


remaining onions into thin slices, mix it with the greens, 
and put them in the saucepan with the curry and simmer till 
done; take it off the fire and squeeze in the juice of a lime. 


DOEPEAZA TPIOORAHEE, OR TIIURRT. 


[iiiui aiicc; • • • • L 

hoe .... ^ 

nions .. Sea. j ,, 
larsc tyre ] 

:r 


Clean the thoorahee and cut them 
in small pieces, sprinkle with salt 
and keep for an hour, then wash 
them ill water, fry in ghee and put 
them on one side; cut the meat in 
small pieces and wash it in water, 
rub it with some pounded ginger, 
onions, salt and garlic, with the 
tyre; give a ** boghar ” to it in 
ghee with cloves, and boil it till the tyre is dried up ; then 
fry it well in ghee, add a little water, and boil it for a short 
time; put the thoorahee to the curry, stir them together 
with a spoon and simmer it for a short time longer. 


Meat . 1 Seer. 

Thoorahee .... I 
Ghee 
Onions 
Coarse 
Garlic 

Ginger.... Vea. 2 Tolahs, 
Salt ^ 

'Purmeric .... 2 Mashas. 
Cinnamon .... 2 
Cloves.... 

Cardamons 
Black pep¬ 
per .... 


ea. 1 


DOEPEAZA HURWEE, OR ERYEE. 


Mutton .... 
Hurwee .... 

Ghee . 

Tyre. 

Onions .... 
Turmeric.... 
Green ginger 

Garlic. 

Salt. 

Cinnamon \ 
Cardamons I 
Cloves.... > 
Black pep-1 
per .... I 


1 Seer. 

1 M 

1 .. 


• • 9 !• 

.. 2 Mashas. 
.. 2 Tolahs. 


ca. 1 Masha. 


Clean the hurwees and divide 
them into halves, put them into a 
vessel and soak in several waters to 
sweeten, remove and dry them in 
the sun or near the fire ; after which 
fry them in a little ghee till they 
arc sufficiently brown, and lay them 
aside ; cut the meat in small slices 
and wash it in cold water, pound 
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some ginger, onions and garlic, squeeze the juice and put it 
into a basin with some salt and tyre; mix all together and 
rub it on the mutton; give a boghar ” to it in ghee with 
the cloves, andiboil it with the rest of the tyre until it is 
dried up, then fry it well, add a little water, the curry stuff 
and the hurwee, mix them together and simmer till the 
whole is done; when ready, grind some saffron, strew it 
over the meat and serve. 


DOEPEAZA RUTflALOO. 

Take the ruthaloo, clean and cut 
it into round slices, take some salt, 
the juice of green ginger and iijoo- 
van, mix them with the tyre, rub 
over the ruthaloo and put the pieces 
in the sun for two hours ; take half 
a tolah of turmeric, grind it, mix it 
with the ruthaloo, and give a bog¬ 
har ” in ghee with cloves ; then add some water and boil it 
gently on the fire, when done, put in the curry stuff, shake 
it together, and let it stand on the fire for ten minutes when 
it will be fit for use. 


Ruthaloo 
Ghee ... 
Tyre ... 
Green gin- 
ger 
Ujoovan.. 

Salt. 

Ciiiiiamoii 
Gloves..., 
Cardamons 
Black pep 
per ..., 
Turmeric 


1 Seer. 


1 

^ea. 1 Tolah. 


2 Mashas. 


» ea. 1 


KULLEAH CIIOWLAIIEE. 


Chowlahee Take the chowlahee greens, wash 

grociis. 1 Seer. ^ ^ ° 

Eggs.No. r> and pick free from dirt, grass, &c., 

Onimis.. . . . \ \\ them ill pieces, put them into a 

Coriander \ sauccpan with water and boil, then 

green .... / ^ ' 

Green ginger' iToluheach separate the greens from the water, 
Salt...!.!../ cut the onions in small slices, fry 

. I them in ghee, and put them over 

Turra^rc' * * 3 ” greens with some salt, fry the 

garlic sliced in ghee till it becomes 
brown, then mix it with the greens and give them a bog- 
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har; ’’ grind the green coriander and add to the greens; 
when tender, put it to the curry stuff and shake the sauce¬ 
pan well, boil the eggs hard, cut them in two, place them 
over tlic greens, and let the whole simmer fdr a short time. 


KULLEAH MAE. 


1 Tolah ea. 


2 Mubhas. 


Clean and cut the fish into pieces, 
prick them over with the point of a 
fork, and wash the pieces with 
chennah flour ; next rub them over 
with oil, salt and saffron, allow this 
to remain for an hour, then wash it 
off; rub them again with chennah 
flour and tyre, wash it off with 
lemon juice ; lastly, rub the fish with 
the aniseed and zeerah ground in 
'water; when the fish is thus pre¬ 
pared, grind the whole of the mussalah and mix it with the 
fish, place a vessel on the fire with ghee, and when hot 
throw in the pieces and shake them gently, grind the tama¬ 
rind and pour it upon the fish, cover the saucepan close and 
cook it with a gentle heat, taking care whilst (j[ressing, that 
the fish is not broken in the gravy. 


. 1 Socr. 

Ohee _1 ^ I 

ri’ i CJl. T 

1 yi G .... j •* 

(’hennah flour 
'I'hilleu oil .... ^ 

Onions. 

Tainariiul i 

Gii'on j^ingcr 
CoiiaiulcT . 

(jarlio. 

Aniseed ... 

Zeeralv. 

Halt. 

CMnnamon ... 

Cloves .... 

C’ardainons ^oa. 1 ,, 

Capsicum J 

Tui meric .... 1 Tolah. 


Another. 


Fish. 1 Seer. 

Ghee . \ „ 

Hiec.i „ 

Onions . 5 ,, 

Green t Tolah. 

Salt.\ 

Garlic.... 2 •• 

Ciniuunou .... 2 Mashas. 
Cloves 1 

Cardamons j * ” 

Turmeric .... 1 Tolah. 


The fish is to be cleaned, cut and 
prepared in the same manner as 
the last, grind the mussalah into a 
paste, rub the fish over with it and 
fry in ghee, stirring all the while ; 
then grind the rice in water and 
pour it upon the fish, close the 


mouth of the vessel and allow it to boil, when sufficiently 
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cooked, pour in syrup with lime juice, carefully stir the 
whole and serve it. 


BIZAH SADAH. 

Boil the eggs until quite hard, then 
take off the shells and separate the 
whites from the yolks; cut the 
white part into slices, and put the 
yolks into a saucepan with half of 
the curry stuff that has been well 
ground up with some salt, black 
pepper, a little turmeric and part of the ghee; mix all 
together, fry some of the onions sliced in a little ghee to 
a fine brown, add to the eggs and spices and fry them to¬ 
gether ; mix the remainder of the onions, saffron and curry 
stuff with a small quantity of water, and boil the whole for a 
few minutes; squeeze a lime over and serve. 


E^gs .... No. 10 


Ghee . V Seer. 

Salt. iTolah. 

Saffron . \ Masha. 


Turmeric .... 1 Tolah. 
Cinnamon 1 

Cloves.... J ea. 2 Mashas. 
Cardamo IS) 

131 lek p . pper.. 1 „ 

1 Lime. 


KULLEAII BIZAH. 


Meat . 1 Seer. 

Eggs.No. 10 

Ghee . \ i 

Onions ... j ^ ” 

Saffron . 1 ,, 

Blanched j 

almonds > ea. 2 Tolahs. 

Rice..) 

Mydah, or flour 2 „ 

Roasted Cori¬ 
ander secd.s.. 2 ,, 

Green ginger .. 1 ,, 

Cinnamon \ 

Cloves .... i 

Cardamons > ca. 2 Mashas. 
Black pep- I 

per ... y 

Turmeric .... 1 Tolah. 


Take and mince the meat small, 
give it a boghar ” in ghee with 
some onions sliced and fried, slice 
the green ginger and the rest of the 
onions, grind and mix the black 
pepper and other spices with some 
salt, and add this to the curry, pour 
over it a little water, and boil it 
together till the meat is tender ; 
boil the eggs till hard, then take 
off the shells, prick them with a 


fork all over and put with the meat; when the gravy is 
nearly dry, grind the almonds with some rice water and 
mix in the mydah with a little saffron, add some water, 
boil it for a short time and serve it up. 
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DOEPEAZA DILAEE KHANEE. 

Cut a quarter of the onions in 
thin round slices and put them in a 
saucepan with a part of the ghee, fry 
till they are brown; keep on one side, 
take the remainder and prick them 
well with a fork all over, pound 
some salt and season them with the 
same ; cut the meat into thin slices 
and wash it well; grind half of the 
curry stuff and turmeric mixed with tyre and a little 
pounded salt, rub the meat with this and fry it with ghee 
till perfectly brown ; then pour over the meat about half 
a seer of hot water, put the onions with the meat and 
boil together till it is done, when the gravy is nearly dried 
up, grind the almonds in water and mix them well together 
with the cream and pour over the meat, simmer it on a slow 
fire till the gravy is nearly reduced, add the saffron pounded 
and fried onions with the meat and hit it stand on the 
tire for a few minutes when it will be fit for use. 

DOEPEAZA GIIEELANEE. 

r 

Cut the meat in slices and wash 
it well, put it into a Saucepan with 
a small quantity of water, simmer 
gently for about twenty minutes, 
then take it from the fire and let it 
cool. Put it into a separate sauce¬ 
pan with a small quantity of water 
and add some sliced onions, green 

v^uiuuiiiwiia. . > 1 ,, CUtll. 

Black pepper) ginger, garlic, pounded salt and 

Turmeric -2 „ ^ . 

coriander seeds, with a little ghee, 

mix these with the meat and dress till it is done ; then give 

a “ boghar ” to the meat with the ghee and cloves, grind 


Meat . 1 ISecr. 

Ghee . I ,, 

Croaiii. j „ 

Milk. 1 „ 

Blanched 1 i 

almonds .. } ® ” 

Onions.,, 

Garlic.2 Toiahs. 

Coriander seeds I ,, 

Salt.2 „ 

Green ginger .. 1 „ 

Cinnamon -2 Mashas. 

Cloves. 1 


Meat . 1 Seer. 

Gl'ee . i ,, 

Cream. i „ 

Large onions .. 1J ,, 

Salt. 2 Toiahs. 

'rurincric .... 1 „ 

Saffron . 5 Masha. 

Tyre and \ 
blanched J ea. \ Seer, 
almonds ) 

Cinnamon \ 

Cloves.... J 

Cardamons > ea. 2 Mashas. 
Black pep-I 
per ...J 
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the almonds with a little milk, mix it well together with the 
cream and milk and strain it into a saucepan ; give this a 
boghar ’’ with ghee and cloves, boil the whole up three or 
four times, anq stir it well with a spoon; then add the 
curry stuff’, meat and gravy, simmer them together till the 
gravy is reduced to more than one-half, when it is finished. 


DOEPEAZA HAIWS. 


Meat . 1 Seer. 

Ghee .^ „ 

(.’oarsc tyre.... J „ 

Mussoorka \ 

dhall or red : * „ 

dhall .... ) 

(lurlic. 1 Tolah. 

Salt. 3 „ 

Onions . 3 St'cr. 

(xroen f?inger,. 2 'I'olahs. 
Oinnainon 2 Mashas. 

Cloves .... 1 
Cardamons., [ ’ . -.ah 

Dlaek pepper) 

Turmeric .... 1 Tolah. 

when put with it the 


Cut the meat in large slices and 
wash it well, pound together some 
ginger, onions, garlic and coriander 
seeds, squeeze the juice into a basin 
and pour over it the tyre with some 
salt, mix these together and rub 
into the meat; give a “ boghar to 
it in part of the ghee with some 
sliced onions, and boil it till the 
tyre is dried up, then fry it well, 
mussoorka dhall and a sufficient 


quantity of water, which boil till tender ; when sufficiently 
done boghar ” it in the remainder of the ghee with some 
sliced garlic^ saffron and curry stuff well ground ; let it sim¬ 
mer for a quarter of an hour on the fire. 


KULLEAH JOGOORANTII. 




Meat . 1 Sccr. 

Ghee . 5 

Coarse tyre.... 1 „ 

Cream. { ,i 

Blanched ) 
almonds .. j 
Onions .. ... 

Green ginger I 
Coriander .. ) 

Salt. 

Cinnamon . 

Cardamons. 


Cloves. 

Black pepper j 


1 . 


1 Tolah ea. 

2 „ 

5 Mashas. 


. each. 


Cut the meat into slices as for 
a stew, wash it clean and give a 
“ boghar ” to it in plain ghee ; heat 
a saucepan and put into it a little 
ghee, when it is melted put in the 
meat and fry it well, then add a 
small quantity of water with some 
sliced onions and fine salt, pound 
some green ginger and coriander 
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seeds, mix this with the meat and boil till the gravy is 
nearly dried up ; then fry it well; when the meat is suffi¬ 
ciently done grind the almonds with a little rice W'ater, add 
to it the tyre and cream, stir and strain it/into a basin and 
pour it over the meat, adding the other spices; boil till the 
gravy is reduced to a sauce and serve. 

Ohs ,—If you mix milk with a curry instead of tyre, it is 
called Kullcah seer; but if you add to it about half a seer 
of tyre instead of milk, it is called Kulleah lowabdar. A 
dry curry without any sauce, when it is finished is called a 
Doepeaza. 

DOEPEAZA PULWULL. 

Take the pullwull, clean and cut 
into small round slices, put them in 
a saucepan with a little ghee and fry 
them thoroughly ; cut the meat into 
small slices and wash it well, grind 
the onions, ginger and garlic, 
squeeze the juice into a vessel, put 
with it the tyre and a little fine salt, mix these together with 
the meat; give a boghar ” to it in ghee Avith some thin 
sliced onions, and boil till the tyre is dried up, fry it well, 
add a little Avater and boil till the meat is done ; Avhen it is 
nicely cooked add the pulwull Avith the ghee it Avas fried in, 
togetlicr Avith the ground saffron, and let it simmer on a 
sloAV fire for a fcAV minutes, Avhen it Avill be ready for use. 
TIic kundoorce, kukodah and chichondrah vegetables are 
also dressed in the same manner. 

Ohs ,—In most of the Persian receipts the word saffron is 
used, but most generally turmeric is the article meant, espe¬ 
cially Avith curries. 

KULLEAH NARGISSE. 


Moat . 1 Sour. 

PulvviiU . 1 „ 

Ghee . i ,, 

'ryre. ,, 

Onions . \ ,, 

Turmeric .... 2 Maslias. 
Green ginger .. 2 Toluhs. 

Garlic. 1 ,, 

Salt.2 ,♦ 

11 lack popper .. 2 Mashas. 


Mutton . 1 Seer. 

Eggs.No. 5 

Ghee . \ Seer. 


Cut the meat in pieces and fry it 
with the ground mussalah in the 
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Onions .i Seer. 

Green ginger .. 2 Tolahs. 
Capsicum .... 1 Masha. 

Turmeric.1 

Chukunder.... « Seer. 

Carrots . ^ \ „ 

Paluk. M 

Moong. 2 Tolahs. 

Coriander .... I „ 
Salt.2 „ 


Cinnamon .. 1 
Cardamons.. j 


2 Mashas ea 


ghee, then add a sufficient quantity 
of water, set it to boil, clean the 
vegetables and the moong and throw 
them in; when sufficiently cooked 
remove and strain off the gravy, 
mash the moong in it, and give the 
whole a “ boghar now put in the 
meat and vegetables and boil for a 


few minutes, boil the eggs hard, cut them in halves, and . 
when the curry is all but ready, grind and add the turmeric 
and the eggs and allow it to simmer for a few minutes. 


DOEPEAZA NAKGTSSE. 


.No. 


Cut the meat in pieces and boil in 
a little water, add the ground mus- 
salah and fry the whole in ghee till 
nearly dry ; add more ghee, onions 
sliced and a little water, and cook 
on a gentle fire; clean the paluk 
and lay it upon the curry; next 
bake or boil the eggs hard, take off 
the shells, and lay the eggs carefully uf)on tlic vegetables (which 


Mutton 
E'igs ,. 

(jlioo . 
Onions 
ISiilt ... 
Green ginger 
Coriander 
Cinnamon 
Cloves.... 
Cardamons 
Capsicums 
Paiuk .... 


1 Seer. 

5 

J Seer each 

2 Tolahs. 

1 » 

2 Mashas. 


1 


each. 


; Seer. 


are not to be mixed with the curry), sprinkle over them 
some pounded salt, pepper and spice ; cover the vessel close 
and after a few minutes remove it and serve without dis¬ 


turbing the eggs. 


KULLEAII KOONDUN. 


Mutton . 1 Seer. 

Ghee .I i 

Onions ,... j ’* 

Eggs ... No. 5 

S«U " } 2 Tolahs ea. 

Coriander .... 1 „ 

Blanched | „ 
almonds .. / ^ *’ 

Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 
Cloves. 1 „ 


Mince a quarter of the meat, mix 
in a portion of the mussalah, fry it 
dry in ghee with a few onions, and 
pound the whole into a paste; boil 
the eggs hard (remove the shells), 
and prick them with a fork, apply 
the mutton paste thickly over and 
fry them in ghee; next take the 
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remaining portion of meat and mussalah, make it into a 
curry with or without gravy, put the eggs upon it and serve 
with syrup or lime juice according to taste. 

KULLEAH SHEERAZA. 

Cut the meat in pieces, take the 
onions sliced, the salt, green ginger 
and coriander ground, and fry all 
together in ghee ; when sufficiently 
fried, take out a quarter of the meat 
and lay it aside, and to the remain¬ 
ing portion add while on the fire 
some water, boil till the meat be¬ 
comes soft, strain off the gravy and 
“ boghar ” the meat; mix with it 
some flour and water and the remainder of the mussalah 
pound(ul into a paste ; allow it to boil. Then take the quarter 
of the meat that was laid aside, mix it with some water and 
the white of the eggs, set it on the fire, when done throw in 
the meat which was left, stir the wliole, add syrup and lime 
juice if approved, and serve it up with the saffron spread 
over it. 


Mutton . 1 Seer. 

Kf^gs .... No. 5 

.i „ 

Onions . ^ „ 

Oreen ginger ) 

Coriander > 1 Tolah ea. 

Salt.) 

I'iatachio \ 

n\its.I 

lUanched > 2 „ ca. 

almonds .. k 

Iluisins .... / 

CUnnaiiion .... 2 Mashas. 

Cloves. \ 

Cardamons .. [ I ea. 

•SalFron .... ) 


DOEPEAZA SHEERAZA. 

Take the same quantity of meat and mussalah as the last, 
prepare in a similar manner, only taking care to add the 
whole of the eggs all beat up. This curry is to be prepared 
dry, and less water used. T'he syrup and lime-juice maybe 
added or not. 

KUJ.LEAK ZUFFRAN KUSSAH. 

Take any quantity of chopped meat and all the ingre- 
dints for a good curry, mix the whole with the meat, some 
beaten eggs and hard tyre, form this into balls and fry in 
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ghee till brown, or they split open ; then put in a little 
saffron and almonds ground in water, shake the whole and 
continue the boiling. Add syrup and lime-juice to taste. 

i 

KEEMA KULLEAH KUSHMERE. 

. \ Fry the meat with the prepared 

Cinnamon — 2 Mashas. mussalah in ghee, add water and 
Turmeric .... 1 Masha. „ .. i •! /» 

And the usual quantity of allow it to boil lor some time, re- 

mussalah for a good curry, meat from tlic gravy and 

boil down the latter to half the quantity; ‘‘ boghar ’’ the 
meat three successive times with ghee and cloves till dry, 
then throw in the gravy and boil for a few minutes. Syrup 
and lime-juice may or may not be added. 


KULLEAff FALSAH. 


Mutton . 1 Sccr. 

Ghee , 

Onions 


ea. i 


Coriander ... 

. 2 

Green ginger. 

. 1 

Cinnamon ... 

. 2 

(Uoves. 

. 1 

Cardamons... 

. 1 

Blanched ] 

1 X 

almonds .. J 

f « 

Sugar . 


Falsahs ripe . 

.’ 1 

Bice. 

. 1 


I Seer. 


Cut the meat in pieces and fry 
with the mussalah ground in ghee, 
add water, and continue to boil till 
the meat becomes soft, remove the 
meat, strain off the gravy, “ bog¬ 
har ” the meat with ghee and cloves, 
add the gravy and boil till it is 
dry; then mix the falsahs and 
sugar with some water, squeeze off 


the juice and pour it upon the meat, after a few minutes 
boiling, grind the almonds and rice in a little water and stir 
it into the whole, simmer for a quarter of an hour and 


remove the vessel. 


KULLEAH BAUTHAMEE. 


Mutton . 

Ghee . 

Sweet Tyre.. . 
Blanched \ 
almond® .. f 
Onions .... | 
Coriander .. / 


1 Sccr. 

i 

1 

4 *» 


4 Tolah«< ea. 


Take a seer of meat and cut it 
into the shape of almonds, fry it in 
ghee and sliced onions till it be¬ 
comes brown, grind and mix with 
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. 2 Tolahs. it the salt, coriander seeds, green 

Green ginger .. 3 „ , , ^ 

Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. ginger and some water, let it boil 

Cardamons.*, y ^ ” till the meat is done, then strain the 

Black popper f ** gravy into another/ saucepan ; give 

it a ‘Mjoghar” with ghee and cloves, pour the gravy on 
the meat, mix together the almonds ground in rice water 
and the curry stuff, add this to the meat and simmer till 
done. 


KTILLEAII UMBAH. 


Mutton .... 

Ghee . 

Mangoes,unripe { „ 

Onions . i ,, 

Green gin- \ 
ger .... j 

Salt.M'a. 1 Tolah. 

Cori«andor \ 
seeds .. ] 

Black p(‘pper \ 

Cloves.I I Masha ca. 

("ard.iinons.. ) 

Omnamon .... 2 

Sugar. j- Seer. 

Ilaisins . 2 'lolahs. 

Tunnevic.2 Masha«, 


1 •‘'rer. 


(hit the meat in small pieces, heat 
a sauccjian on the fire and put into 
it some ghee and sliced onions, fry 
them well until of a hrown colour; 
then give a hoghar ’’ to the meat 
in the same ghee and onions, and 
fry until the gravy is mixed with 
the ghee, add some pounded salt 
and coriander seeds with a little 
water, and boil till the meat is 


nearly done; then strain the gravy into a separate saucepan, 
and give a boghar ” again to the meat and grhvy in ghee, 
with some cloves ; clean and stone the raisins, put these 
also to the meat, take half of the mangoes, clean and cut 
them into small slices and boil in water till tender, make a 


syrup with sugar, some water and the juice of two limes, 
and put to the mangoes; let them stand for an hour, then 
separate them from the syrup and keep them on one side, 
boil the remaining mangoes in water until soft, mash them 
well and add the syrup, then mix this with the meat and 
boil for a few minutes, add the preserved mangoes, curry 
stuff and a little saffron ground with water; mix all together, 
and let it simmer for a short time. 
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KULLEA BOORANEE. 


Mutton.1 Sccr. 

Carrots ..... h » 

Ghee . \ „ 

Tyre . I i., 

Onions . „ 

Salt. Tolahs. 

Coriander .. \ 
seeds .... f 

Garlic.> 1 Tolah ca. 

Green i 

ginger .... ; 

Turmeric .... 3 Mashas. 
Cinnamon .... 2 „ 

Cloves.\ 

Cardamons.. > 1 Masha ea. 
Black pepper ) 


Take three-fourths of the meat 
and cut it in slices, heat a little 
ghee witli some sliced onions in a 
saucepan, fry them till they are of 
a brown colour; then give a ‘‘ bog- 
har ” to tlie meat in the same, and 
fry well until the gravy is mixed 
with the ghee, add pounded salt 
and coriander seeds with some water 
and finish the cooking. Take the 


remaining quarter seer of meat, put it into a saucei^an with 


a little water and let it boil till half done, mince it and then 


mix with it a little suet and one tolah weight of mydah, put 
these into a mortar and pound to a paste, clean the carrots 
well, cut them into slices lengthways, rub the pounded meat 
over them and fry in ghee; when all the carrots are fried 
put in the boiled meat and the curry stuff, ground, cover the 
saucepan and let it cook gently, grind tlic garlic with a 
little rice water, mix the same with tyre, and give a ‘‘ bog- 
har ” to it in ghee with cloves, add a little saffron and boil 
it for a shoij; time. When you serve the curry pour over it 
the tyre. Beet-root and brinjals arc prepared in the same way. 


DOEPEAZA KURRALAH. 


Mutton .. 
Kiirralahs 
Ghee ... 
Tyre ... 
Onions ., 

Salt. 

Coriander 
seeds . 
Turmeric 
Green ginger 
Cinnamon 
Cloves..., 
Cardamons 
Black pepper) 


1 Seer. 

1 » 

j M each 
3 Tolahs. 


1 


each 


2 Mashas. 


i. 


Cut the meat in slices, put it 
into a saucepan and give it a 
boghar ” in ghee with some sliced 
onions; add some pounded salt and 
coriander seeds with a little water, 
boil till the meat is tender, clean 
and take out the seeds of the kurra- 
lahs, rub them over with some 
ground turmeric and salt and put 
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in the sun for ten minutes, wash them well in water three or 
four times, soak in tyre for four hours and wash them again ; 
heat in a fryingpan some ghee and fry the kurralahs, put them 
with the meat and boil till it is tender, add the curry stuff 
and stir it well together; let it be on the fire for about 
twenty minutes when it will be fit for use. 


KULLEAII YEKHUNEE. 


1 Seer, 
i 


2 Manilas ca. 


, Scor. 


Cut the meat into slices as for a 
J- hash, put into a saucepan with a 

ITolahcach sufficient quantity of water, add to 
it some salt, onions, ginger and 
garlic, all well bruised, boil till the 
meat is done, strain the gravy into 
another saucepan, and give a bog- 
har ” to the meat and gravy in ghee with cloves ; make the 
sugar and lime juice into a syrup with some water, pour this 
with the meat, grind about one-eighth seer of blanched 
almonds with rice water, add the curry stuff ground and 
saffron together, mix them and put over the meat, stir it well 
and boil for a quarter of an hour. 


Mutton 
Cihoe .. 
Onions 
Gin per.. 

(jarlic ... 
Turmeric 
Cardamons 
Cinnamon 
Cloves.... 
Supar .. . 
Limes .. 


i 


KULLEAH DOOLMAH KURRALAIL 


lake one seer of the meat, cut it 

Mutton . 1:3 Seer. , 

Kurralahs, large 1 „ into Small sliccs, put a saucepan on 


Gheo . 

Tyre. \ 

Onions .... j 

Salt . 

Turmeric .. ^ 
Green ginger S 
Cinnamon .. J 
Cloves .... f 
Black pepper.. 


4 »t 

\ „ each 

3 Tolahs. 

I 


the fire with some ghee and onions 
sliced, and fry them to a brown 
colour; then put in the meat and 
fry till the gravy is mixed with the 
ghee, add some pounded salt and 
black pepper with a little water, and 
boil till the meat is tender ; clean the kurralahs and cut them 


ca. 

2 Mashas ca. 

1 


lengthways, rub the slices with some salt and turmeric 
ground, and keep them in the sun for an hour, then wash 
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them in water three or four times and soak theui in tyre 
about four hours, mince the remaining half seer of meat, and 
give a boghar ” to it in ghee with some sliced onions ; put 
in the curry stuff and a little water, boil it, when the water 
is nearly dried up fry the same, clean the kurralahs well in 
water, stuff them with the minced meat and tie them round 
with a thread ; put them with the meat and boil, when the 
kurralahs are nearly cooked fry them together till the water 
is dried up, add a little saffron ground in water, and let it 
stand for a few minutes, then take it from the fire. 


DOEPEAZA KUSSAH. 


Mutton, minced 1 Seer. 

Hard tyre .... | „ 

Onions . „ 

Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 

Cloves . 1 M 

Cardamons.... 1 Tolah. 


Grind the mussalah into a paste, 
mix it with the mince and pound the 
whole well, form it into balls or one 
large cake, lay it on a cloth over 
a wide-mouthed vessel containing 
water on the fire ; the meat must be 


carefully placed upon the cloth and allowed to steam till it 
is dressed, then remove it and fry it with ghee and onions, 
add some water with the coriander seed ground, and cook it 
a little longe^’. 


DOEPEAZA KOOFTHA LOWABDAR. 


Mutton . 

Ghee . 

Onions . 

Salt. 

Coriander .. 
Green ginger 
Huldie ....) 
Cinnamon .... 
Cardamons.... 
Cloves .... ? 
Black pepper > 


Seer. 

1 

2 Tolahs. 


H 

I „ ea. 


Take a seer of the meat and cut 
it into small slices, put it into a 
saucepan and give a boghar *’ to it 
in ghee with some sliced onions, fry 
it well until the gravy is mixed with 
the ghee, add some pounded salt, 
coriander seeds and water, boil till 


the meat is tender ; mince the remainder of the meat with a 


little suet and flour, pound the whole in a mortar to a paste, 
make it into small balls and fry them in ghee, and when they 


D D 
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are sufficiently done put them with the curry stuff, add a 
litde safiron with the meat and let it stand on a slow fire for 
a few minutes. 


KULLEAH DOEPEAZA. 


Sheep’s head and four feet. 

Mutton . i Seer. 

Ghee .I 

Onions .| „ 

Salt.. 3 Tolahs. 

Green ginger f , 

Garlic .....f ^ ■■ ®“- 

Chillies . 1 Masha. 

Coriander .. 1 . 

Huldie./ 1 iolahea. 

Cinnamon_2 Mashas. 

Cloves . \ . 

Cardamons.. j ^ ** 


Fry the onions and garlic in some 
ghee and remove them into a saucer, 
next fry the saffron in the same ghee, 
clean the head, feet and meat well 
and put them in with it; when fried 
add some water and allow the whole 
to boil till the meat becomes soft 
and easily separates from the bones, 
which remove ; throw into the vessel 


the fried onions and garlic with a little rice ground in water, 
together with the remainder of the mussalah properly ground ; 
simmer for a quarter of an hour and remove from the fire. 


KULLEAH BUNGOODAY. 

Kid’s meat.... I Seer. Ouions, 

CwBot V ^ ” garlic and green ginger, put them 

Onions ...! j ^ in a fryingpan with little ghee 

SaltT..^.^”f.^[} 2 Tolahs ea. and fry till brown, keep them on 

^^Xon^ } * " stram the ghee and put it 

Cream.J „ in another saucepan and keep it hot, 

Chennahdhall 2 Tolahs. , 5 „ , 

Turmeric . 1 „ cut tue meat in small slices and 

CM^damons.’.’y ^ ” season it with a part of the curry 

Sove^'*^*' * J ^ stuff, onions, green ginger and gar¬ 

lic ; mix these together with a little 
tyre, rub over the meat, and give it a boghar ” in ghee; 
then put in the chennah dhall and boil it with the rest of the 
tyre until it is dried up, fry it well, add a little water and 
snnmer it till the meat is tender i grind the almonds with rice 
water and mix it with the cream, stiiring it together, and 
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paur it over the meat; then put the onions fried with the 
rest of the curry stuff to it, adding a little ground saffron, 
squeeze over it the juice of a lime and boil for a short time. 

I 

DOEPEAZA MUSHHAWDY. 


Kid’s meat.... 1 Seer. 

.I „ it four or five times in cold water 

Milk 1 I! and soak it for an hour, then heat a 

^^almonds ..) i saucepan over the fire and put into 

. j 4 »♦ whole quantity of onions, 

Sru"" ' ‘ * ■ ■ ' ) 2 Toiahs ea. Sliced; fry 

Cardamons .... 1 Masha. them with a little ghee till brown, 

***' 2 •» lay the meat over them and add 

Black pepper) ^ ** some salt and curry Stuff well ground, 

'lurmcric. In . . . 

with a small quantity of water, sim¬ 
mer slowly till the meat is thoroughly done ; when the water 
is dried up, fry it well, grind the almonds with a little milk 


and mix with the cream, tyre and milk ; stir the whole well, 
strain into another vessel and boil it gently till it is reduced 
to one half, pour it over the meat, put it on a charcoal fire 
for abour a quarter of an hour, stirring it the whole time, 
when it willJbe ready for use. 


DOEPEAZA QUOORMAH. 


1 Seer. 


i 


Cut the meat in small slices and 
prick it with a fork, rub it with a 
mixture of ground ginger, onions, 
garlic, coriander seeds and salt, with 
a little tyre; keep it for half an hour, 
heat a saucepan on the fire, put in 
it some sliced onions with a little 
ghee and fry them till they are 
brown ; then keep it on one side, give a boghar ” to the 
meat in some ghee with cloves, add a small quantity of water 

D D^ 


Kid’e meat.. 

Ghee . 

Coarse tyre.. 

Onions .... 

Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 
Turmeric .... 1 

Garlic.In pa 

Green ginger j ** 
Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 
Cloves .... J 
Cardamons.. I 1 ,. ea. 

Black pepper) 
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and boil till the water is reduced, fry the meat well ; when 
it is nearly done mix in the curry stuff, the tyre and fried 
onions together, simmer for a short time, add some saffron 
and serve. , 


Another, 

Cut the meat in small slices and prick it with a fork, grind 
some ginger, onions, garlic and coriander seeds, squeeze the 
juice in a vessel, add to it a little tyre and some salt; mix 
these together and rub over the meat, give a boghar ” to it 
in ghee with some fried onions, adding a little water, boil 
till the liquid is dried up ; grind the saffron and curry stuff, 
mix them together, fry the whole till done, then serve. 


DOEPEAZA KITCHERIE. 


Kid’s meat.... I Seer. 

Eg«8.No. 7 

Ghee .J Seer. 

Onions . | „ 

Salt. 2 Tolahs. 

Turmeric .... 3 Mashas. 
Green ginger.. 1 Tolah. 
Cinnamon .. \ 

Cardamom:: 1 Masha ea. 

Black pepper / 


Wash the meat well and cut it 
into the shape of dice, pound the 
green ginger, onions and garlic, 
squeeze the juice into a basin and 
add some salt, rub the meat with 
this and give a ‘‘ boghar ” to it in 
ghee with some fried onions, pour 


in it a little water and boil till the gravy is dried up ; then 


fry it well, boil the eggs hard (remove the shells) and mix 
them with the meat, simmer with a little water for a short 


time, add the ground curry stuff and a little saffron, simmer 
for a few minutes longer when it will be fit for use. 


KULLEAH SADAH. 


Meat . 1 Seer. 

Ghee. t „ 

Onions .| », 

Pepper . 1 Masha. 

Turmeric .. 1 , 

Ginger ....} 1 Tolah ea. 

Salt.2i „ 


Take and cut the meat into small 
squares, heat a fryingpan on the fire 
and put into it about five tolahs’ 
weight of ghee ivith some sliced 
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Cinnamon onions and frv them, when the 

Cloves.> 2 M asiias oa. , v ^ 

Cardamons .,) onions are perfectly brown put in 

Turn^ps^’!!!y | each ^ pounded salt 

DhalT^ 2Tiahs some water, have ready cut up 

the beetroot, turnips, carrots and 
green ginger into slices, put these with the meat; when they 
are perfectly done strain the gravy and give a boghar ” to 
the meat, &c., &c.,in ghee with cloves, add the ground curry 
stuflF with a little milk and safl’ron, simmer it on the fire for 
a quarter of an hour, when serve. 


KULLEAH CHASSNEEDAR 

Is prepared the same way as above, with the addition of 
one-third seer of sugar and one-third seer of lime juice. 


KULLEAH DOORRAJ AND LOWAIL 


Partridges, No. 7 

Moat . 2 Seers. 

Ghee . 

Onions .... 

Corilndcr”’! 
seeds .... I 


each. 


each. 


Cream. \ 

Almonds > Seer each, 

blanched.. ; 

Salt. 2 Tolahs, 

Turmeric .... 3 Mashas, 
Cinnamon .. j 
Cloves .... [ 2 Mashas ea. 
Cardamons.. ) 

Ginger .. 2 Tolahs. 


Cut the meat in slices and put in 
a saucepan with some water, sliced 
onions, green ginger, coriander seeds 
and salt pounded; simmer the meat 
till it is quite tender and separates 
from the bones, then strain the gravy 
into a saucepan and boghar it 
twice in ghee with cloves. Cut the 
partridges down the middle length¬ 
ways and wash them well, prick 


them all over with a fork, rub them with chennah flour and 
afterwards wash it off ; grind some onions, rub them well 


over the partridges and wash them again, give a boghar ” 
to them in ghee with some sliced onions and the juice of the 
bruised ginger, grind the curry stuff and coriander seeds 
with a little salt; mix all together and boil with some gravy 
till tender and nearly dried up ; then fry it and squeeze over 
a little juice of lemon and garlic, mix it with the rest of the 
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gravy and boil for a quarter of an hour, grind the almonds 
with a little rice water, mix them with the cream and pour it 
over the partridges, adding a little saffron; simmer for a 
short time and it is ready. , 

RICE, TO BOIL. 

First spread it on a table or cloth and pick out all the 
stones or gravel, then wash in two or three different waters, 
rubbing the rice well between the hands, adding a little 
lime juice or alum powder to whiten it, drain and throw it 
into a large quantity of water, let it boil gently until it is 
tender, or only a small core in the centre remains, throw it 
into a cullender and let it drain; then return it into the 
saucepan, place it near the fire so that it may steam quite dry, 
with a cloth only covering the rice. 

INDIAN METHOD OF BOILING RICE. 

Take half a pound of rice, wash it well in two waters, 
cold^ and put the rice into a two-quart saucepan without a 
cover, fill it three quarters full of cold water, and boil it 
slowly on a moderate fire, stirring occasionally until the 
grains become done enough, which will be known by tasting 
as well as feeling them between the finger and thumb. If 
soft to the heart they are ready, which will take about 
twenty minutes. Now put in one table-spoonful of salt, stir 
up and take off immediately and throw the whole into a 
cullender or drainer for ten minutes, and allow the water to 
drain thoroughly off and the rice to become free and dry. 

KITCHERIE. 

First steep half a pint of split dhall or dry split peas in 
water, add half a pound of picked and washed rice with 
a little ginger, mace and salt, boil till the peas or dhall and 
rice are swollen and tender, stir the whole and stir in a 
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little butter or ghee, strain off the water, have ready some 
hard boiled eggs cut in halves, and an onion or two sliced 
and fried in ghee to garnish with, or add small boiled onions. 

Obs ,—To be well dressed the dhall and rice should not be 

I 

clammy. 

FISH KITCHERIE. 

Take any cold fish, pick it carefully from the bones, mix 
with a tea-cupful of boiled rice one ounce of butter, a 
tea-spoonful of mustard, two soft-boiled eggs, salt and cay¬ 
enne to taste, and serve very hot. The quantities may be 
varied according to the amount of fish used. 

PEPPER WATER SOUR. 

Fry an ounce of black pepper, the same quantity of red 
pulse or dhall and two or three carapala leaves (or currypak) 
with ghee in an iron ladle ; grind these into a fine paste, mix 
in an ounce of tamarind pulp with a pint of fresh water and 
let it boil up two or three times, when mustard, cummin 
and fenugreek seeds, fried in ghee, are to be added. 

Another, 

Fry half an ounce of pepper with the same quantity of 
red pulse o! dhall in ghee, grind and mix it in water, put 
into it a little salt and the j nice of a lime, boil it in the same 
manner as directed in the preceding, and add fried cummin, 
mustard and fenugreek seeds; while the mixture is boiling 
throw in two or three carapala leaves,* or if fragrance is re¬ 
quired put in some moringa fruit cut into pieces, or shells of 
the wood-apple. Coriander in a small quantity is necessary 
to be put in every pepper water, which is the Caranese way 
of preparing it. 

Another, 

Put a pollam of pepper powder in a sufficient quantity of 
* Karay pauk. Bergcra Koenigii. hin. 
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fresh water, add one-eighth of a measure of red pulse and 
boil it for three hours, afterwards strain in some tamarind 
juice, also fried mustard, cummin seeds and red chillies. 

Another, ‘ 

Take one pollam of pepper and some red pulse fried in 
ghee, grind it and put it into a sufficient quantity of fresh 
water, boil it over a good fire for two hours, while this is 
boiling, boil one-tenth of a measure of brown pulse in some 
water, and having drawn off the latter add it to the pepper 
water, which is to be allowed to boil for five minutes more, 
then put in cummin seeds, mustard and coriander seeds fried 
in ghee, together with carapala leaves and five grains of 
asafoctida. 


TAMARIND FISH. 

Take any quantity of fish and split it down the back, take 
out the bone and score it in the way fish is crimped, sprinkle 
fine powdered salt over it, and leave it for a day or two; 
wash and hang it out in the sun, dissolve some acid tama¬ 
rinds in vinegar and strain oft’ the liquor, cut the fish into 
small pieces, and wrap them round with the tamarinds, which 
must not be too liquid, put into a jar or oth«r vessel and 
cover close. 


Another way. 

Clean your fish well, cut into slices crossways, about half 
or three quarters of an inch thick, sprinkle it over with clean 
salt, turning it occasionally, and let the juice drain off, in 
twenty-four hours take the fish and dry it in the sun; then 
put to it the following materials, first sprinkling it well with 
vinegar, boil some ripe tamarinds in vinegar and express all 
the pulp, you should have sufficient to cover your fish, and 
to every pint of juice add pounded turmeric one tolah, two 
tolahs of dried pounded chillies, four tolahs of sliced green 

{ 
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ginger with four table-spoonfuls of vinegar ; pour the whole 
when well mixed over the fish and cover it up. It will be 
fit for use in two or three days; it does not keep long. 
Salted salmon in slices, washed and dried in the sun and then 
covered with the preparation of tamarinds, &c. will keep a 
long time and is superior to other fish. The seer fish is gene¬ 
rally used on the coast, but it may be made of any other. 

Ods ,—If required for keeping, put two parts vinegar with 
one of tamarind pulp and the other ingredients, with a few. 
cloves of garlic. It must be kej)t in a well closed jar or 
vessel. 


Another. 


fish . IJ Seer. 

Tamarind pulp „ 

Green ginger.. H Tolahs. 

Garlic. 1 „ 

Dry chillies .. 4 „ 

Zecrah . 4 Mashas. 

Turmeric .... 3 Tolahs. 

Vinegar. J Seer. 

Salt. 8 Tolahs. 

separately all the other 
them with the tamarind 
the fish. 


Cut the fish into thick slices and 
sprinkle it well with salt, let it re¬ 
main for twenty-four hours, then 
wipe and place it in the sun to dry, 
after which place it in a dish and 
pour the vinegar over it, grind up 
ingredients with a little water, mix 
pulp and the vinegar and pour over 


PULLO 

The common kinds are prepared with meat, rice, dhall, 
wheat, ghee and spices—such as cardamons, cloves, cinna* 
mon, coriander seeds, black pepper, with onions, garlic, salt 
and currypak leaves (Bergcra Koenigii); others again have 
milk, cream, tyre, almonds, raisins and vegetables added ; and 
where fish forms the pullow the gravy is usually made with 
meat for the after dressing of the rice. It is therefore ne¬ 
cessary that the cook should be able to judge how much water 
will be required for gravy, using of course less where milk 
and tyre are to be added. In some of the receipts the word 
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measure ” of water will be found, which seems to be no 
definite quantity, as far as I can learn it means one seer. 
A measure on the coast is eight ollucks, and twenty ollucks 
are equal to an English gallon ; but where the word is used 
in the Persian receipts it can have no such meaning as to 
quantity. The various spices when to be added to the meat 
or gravy are sometimes termed mussalah ” which literally 
means the materials forming any mixture. A boghar ” is 
also constantly directed to be given to meat, gravy, &c., in 
all the receipts, whether for pullows, curries, or what not; 
the meaning is explained elsewhere. The term is derived I 
suspect from the word hogharaVy to fry. Some pullows are 
made without either fowl, meat or fish, and are either plain 
or sweet. Amongst the selections taken from upwards of one 
hundred receipts, no doubt any artist of common ability will 
be enabled, by increasing or diminishing the materials, to 
produce as many varieties as pleases his fancy. Excellent 
pullows may be made from all kinds of game, but then the 
spices must be frugally used so as not to overpower the fumes 
of the game. 


MOORGHABEE, OR FOWL PULLOW. 




Mutton . 1 Pound ca. 

Fowl. 

Rico . 8 Ounces. 

Onions.5 or 6. 

Ef;gs . 3 or 4. 

Butter. i Pound. 

nUck pepper I 

Mnce .4 Blades. 

Cloves ... 10 or 12. 

Cardamons.... 10 or 12. 
Green ginger .. 1 Tolah. 

„ - \ 1 Dessert 

.} spoonful. 

Currypak leaves 2 or 3. 


Put the mutton cut in slices with 
four whole onions into six quarts of 
water, boil all this together until 
reduced to one-third; take it off 
the fire, mash the meat in the liquor, 
strain through a towel and set it 
aside. Take eight ounces of rice, 
wash it well, and dry by squeezing 
firmly in a towel ; put half a pound 
of butter into a saucepan and melt 


it, fry in it a handful of onions sliced lengthways, when they 
have become of a brown colour take them out and lay aside; 
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in the butter that remains fry slightly a fowl that has been 
previously boiled, take out the fowl and in the same butter 
add the dry rice and fry it a little, as the butter evaporates 
add the above |)roth to it and boil the rice in it; then put 
with it the cloves, cardamons, peppercorns and mace (be 
cautious not to put too much of the latter), add the \curry- 
pak leaves and salt with the green ginger cut into thin slices, 
when the rice is sufficiently boiled remove all but a little 
fire from underneath and place some on the pan cover; if 
the rice be at all hard add some water to it and place the 
fowl in the centre to imbibe a flavor; cover it over with the 
rice and serve up, garnished with hard boiled eggs cut either 
in halves or quarters. 

KOOKRA PULLOW. 

Mince one-third of the mutton 
very fine with some salt and cori¬ 
ander seeds fried in ghee, and set it 
on one side, take the remainder and 
chop it up fine, add half a tolah of 
the green ginger with some of the 
spices and salt ground together, and 
the whites of the eggs beaten up; 
put the whole into a mortar and 
pound it to a paste ; then form into small balls and fry them 
in ghee ; now beat up the yolks of the eggs with some 
onions sliced, ground green ginger and some of the spices, 
adding a little ghee, heat a fryingpan on the fire with some 
ghee and put the mixture into it, dress it as you would an 
omelette, sprinkle a little saffron over it and set on one side; 
clean your fowl well and rub it over with some salt and the 
juice of onions and green ginger, stuff the inside with the 
minced meat and tic it up close; then put it on the spit, 
have ready some saffron, cloves and cardamons well ground, 
and mix with the tyre, rub some over the fowl and continue 


A fine fowl. 

liggs .5 

Mutton ..,. ] 

Rice.} J Seer each 

Ghee .) 

Cinnamon .... 4 Mashas. 
Cardamons .In 

Clove..1 2 .. '“cli 

Dlack pepper.. 8 „ 

Coriander seeds 2 Tolahs. 

Saffron . 1 Masha. 

Salt. 2 Tolahs. 

Onions.* Seer. 

Green ginger.. 2 Tolahs. 
Tyre . ^ Seer. 
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basting it with the remainder till properly roasted; parboil 
the rice in water with some cinnamon, cloves, cardamons 
and black pepper; take another saucepan, put in the rice, 
balls and fried eggs, with the gravy from thp fowl and ghee, 
cover the saucepan close, and set it to simmer until the rice 
is cooked, when dish it, placing the roast fowl in the centre. 

CHEWLAWOO PULLOW. 

,, , Mince or cut the meat into small 

Mutton .... 1 Seer each . i u u i » vi 

Kice.i ^ pieces and give it a boghar with 

Cinnamon*..*.. 2 Mashas. some ghee and sliced onions, then 
Card“miM!! j 1 each add the green ginger and the rest of 
the onions sliced, pound the salt, 
saffron and coriander seeds with a 
small quantity of water, mix the . 
whole together and fry them ; par¬ 
boil the rice in water, take it out and put it to the meat 
with a little ghee, the rest of the spices and some of the rice 
water ; then cover the saucepan and gently boil till done. 
Serve the pullow with the meat over the rice. 


Saffron .... ) 

Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 
Black pepper .. 4 Mashas. 
Cummin seeds 3 „ 

Salt.3 Tolahs. 

Onions .J Seer. 


UKRUDGE PULLOW. % 


Capons . 

3 


Meat . 

1 Seer. 

Tyre . 

1 

■1 

•* 

Bice. 

1 


Ghee . 

Onions . 

Black pepper.. 


i :: 

L Masha. 

Green ginger., 

. 1 Tolah. 

Saffron . 

1 Masha. 

Salt. 

3 Tolahs. 

Garlic. 

1 


Chennah flour 

1 

; Seer. 

Cinnamon .... 

. 2 Mashas. 

Cloves.1 

Cardamons.. ) 

1 „ each 


Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 


Clean the capons well, divide 
them down the middle of the back 
and lay them flat, prick them over 
with a fork and cover the whole 
with ground green ginger, garlic, 
onions and salt mixed with the tyre; 
soak them in this for four hours, 
take the meat, cut it into slices and 
put with it the capons and the chen- 
nah dhall with as much water as is 


necessary for dressing them and to prepare the rice in after; 
when the capons are done take them out and boil the meat 
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so as to make a good gravy, mash it up, strain through a 
cloth into a saudepan, and give it a “ boghar ” with ghee 
and cloves several times, put the rice to it and boil till it is 
dressed; spread in a separate saucepan a little of the boiled 
rice with the spices and place the capons on this, pour over 
them a little ghee and some sliced onions, over this again 
place half of the remaining rice with the saffron ground up 
and more ghee ; lastly, put the remainder of the rice with a 
little ghee on the top, cover the saucepan well, surround it with 
charcoal, place a little fire on the lid and let it remain for 
one hour. 


DUMNOWURDEE PULLOW. 


Capon. \ 

Meat . } 1 Seer each 

Kice.) 

Ghee .^ tt 

Milk . i „ 

Tyre. i „ 

Onions. J „ 

Salt. 4 Tolahs, 

Bassun .... \ 

Anise .| 

Cummin seed >1 ,, each 

Green ginger \ 

Garlic./ 


Pigs.No. 2 

Almonds.*6 

Kaisins .... 1 
Pounded > 4 „ each 

sugar ,... ) 

Cream. 2 ,, 

Juice of 2 limes. 

Coriander seeds 12 Mashas. 
Cardamons.. \ 

Cloves.>1 „ each 

Cinnamon .. ) 


Clean and wash the capon or 
fowl nicely, prick it with a fork, 
and rub the three following ingre¬ 
dients well over it, washing each off 
successively with water: first the 
bassun, then the ground anise, and 
lastly the cummin seeds; take two 
figs, peel them and pound them up 
with ginger, garlic and salt, of each 
one tolah weight, adding a little 
water; rub this over the fowl and 
set it aside for about half an hour 
or so, place a saucepan on the fire 
with a little ghee, slice onc-fourth 
seer of onions and fry them in it to 


a nice brown, take them out and mix them up with four 
tolahs weight of chopped almonds (blanched) and the same 
of raisins and pounded sugar, stuff this into the fowl, sew it 
up and put it on the spit; whilst roasting, baste it with the 
following sauce: two tolahs’ weight of blanched almonds 
ground into a paste with a little water, a table-spoonful of 
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cream^ one-fourth of a seer of coarse tyre, one-eighth of a 
seer of milk and the juice of two limes; pohhded cardamons, 
cloves and cinnamon about one masha and a little ghee; 
mix the whole well together. Cut the meat i^^to thin slices 
and put it into a saucepan with a sufEcent quantity of water 
to boil it well, add your ginger, garlic, coriander seeds, 
onions and salt, all ground, about one tolah weight of each, 
and put it with the meat; when it is thoroughly done, strain 
off the gravy through a coarse cloth and press it well; return 
it into the saucepan and boghar ” it with a little ghee and 
cloves twice, boil the milk and mix it well with the gravy, 
and parboil the rice in plain water and strain, then put it 
with the milk and gravy and boil till it is done; when it is 
quite dressed, take another saucepan and put in the roasted 
capon, sprinkle it with some sliced fried onions, a few cloves, 
cardamons and cinnamon; take about one-fourth of the 
boiled rice and colour it with saffron and put it with the 
fowl and place the remaining rice over it, warm the rest of 
the ghee and pour it over the whole; close the saucepan, 
warm the pullow thoroughly and serve it up. A thin cake 
made of flour is sometimes put in the centre of the rice, 
and when it is sufiiciently done the pullow is served. 


UKHNEE, OR KID PULLOW. 


Kid. 

Beef. 

Rice. \ 

Ghee .j 

Almonds \ 
peeled and f 
pounded .. ( 

Milk .; 

Cream.j 

Butter milk > 
Lime juice .. ) 

Garlic. 

Cinnamon .... 
Salt. 


1 

4 Seers. 

1 „ each. 


i t» If 


4 Chittacks 
each. 

4 Mashas. 

6 

2 Chittacks. 


Wash the rice well and keep it 
soaked in water, slaughter the kid 
and divide it into pieces of a quar¬ 
ter of a seer each (the beef likewise 
to be cut into small pieces), wash 
them together several times and put 
both on the fire with six seers of 
water, clearing it at intervals of the 
scum; when the meat becomes ten¬ 


der, heat another vessel on the fire and put in it four mashas 
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of ghee, when it is quite hot add the whole of the garlic and 
a part of the cardamons and mix it with the contents of the 
first vessel (i.e. the meat and the gravy) and allow the whole 
to be well cooked, until the gravy is reduced to one-half the 
quantity; then heat in another vessel some ghee and a few 
cardamons, strain the gravy in it through a towel and keep 
it for a short time on the fire; select the pieces of the kid 
and wash them in some water with the butter-milk and one- 
third of the salt, take then the whole of the ghee, heat it and 
put in it the remaining cardamons and cloves, also half of 
the gravy and the pieces of the kid, let it boil up two or 
three times; put in half the remaining salt and the lime 
juice and continue it on the fire until the gravy is properly 
mixed with the ghee, then remove it, mix the bruised al¬ 
monds with the cream and milk, put the whole with the meat 
of the kid and let it stand by the side of the fire. Now take 
the remaining half of the gravy and boil the rice in it, add¬ 
ing to it the rest of the salt; after it is half cooked strain off 
the gravy, put the rice into the vessel containing the meat 
and place it on a charcoal fire, taking care to close the mouth 
of the vessel with some dough, and in about twenty-five 
minutes it will be ready. 

PLAIN KID PULLOW. 


Ghee'::::::} ^ seer each. 

Kid.No. 1 

.) 4 Chittacks 

Green ginger .. 1 

Cloves.1 4 Mashas 

Cardamons.. j each. 

Zeerah. 6 „ 

Garlic. 4 „ 

Butter milk .. Seer. 

Salt. 2 Chittacks. 


sliced; when they are 


Divide the kid into pieces of a 
quarter of a seer each and wash 
them several times, wash also the 
rice well and let it soak in water; 
bruise the garlic and ginger with a 
part of the salt in some butter-milk, 
lay it over the meat, heat the ghee 
in a stewpan and put in the onions 
brown, add the meat and fry it well. 


then add the cream and milk, after which the rice, salt. 


cloves, cardamons and zeerah ground, with as much water as 
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will dress the rice ; when the rice is nearly clone remove the 
pan from the fire and set it on the side for about twenty or 
thirty minutes. 


KITCHERIE PULLOW. 

Cut the meat in large slices and 
give it a boghar ” in ghee with 
some sliced onions, add to it some 
pounded green ginger, onions, salt 
and coriander seeds, mix these toge¬ 
ther and boil in water till the meat 
is tender ; then strain the gravy and 
give a boghar ’’ to the meat and 
gravy with cloves in ghee, put the 
meat into another saucepan with some cummin seeds and 
spices, soak the moong ka dhall and rice in water for an hour 
and wash it well, give a boghar ” to it in ghee with some 
sliced onions ; then fry it for a few minutes, put it with the 
gravy and boil till the rice and dhall are dressed; when done, 
put it over the meat with the rest of the spices and pour 
over it some ghee; cover the saucepan close and boil toge¬ 
ther till the whole is ready, which will be in a few minutes. 


Meat. 1 Seer. 

Moong ka dhall | „ 

Rice. \ 

Ghee./ 

Salt. 3 Tolahs. 

Green ginger 
Coriander 
seeds .... 

Cinnamon ... 

Cloves. 

Cardamons.. 

Cummin seeds 
Black pepper. 

Onions . 


i Seer each. 


1 „ each. 

2 Mashas. 


ea. 


KUDDOO PULLOW. 


Meat .Ij Seer. 

Rice. 1 tt 

Qhee .j „ 

Kuddoo weigh¬ 
ing about .. 1 „ 

Onions . J „ 

Turmeric .. \ , Masha 
Black pepper j ^ Glasha. 

Cinnamon .... 3 „ 

Cloves.1 , 

Cardamons..) ” 

Black cum- 1 n 

min seeds j ** 

Green ginger .. I Tolah. 


Salt.4 

Lime.No. 1 


ea. 


Take three-fourths seer of the 
meat, cut it into slices and put it 
into a saucepan with water, some 
sliced onions and green ginger; 
pound some salt and coriander seeds 
with a little ghee, mix these toge¬ 
ther and boil till the meat is tender; 
then strain the gravy into another 
vessel and give a boghar ” to the 
meat and gravy in ghee with some 


»> 

•f 
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cloves, separate the meat from the gravy and put it into an¬ 
other saucepan with some cummin seeds and spices, parboil 
the rice in plain water, then mix it with the gravy and boil 
till done; when done, put it over the meat with a little ghee 
and simmer it for a few minutes, cover the saucepan close 
and set near the fire; mince the remaining meat, give a 
boghar ” to it in ghee with some fried onions and salt, 
ground coriander seeds and a little water, boil it till the 
gravy and ghee are well mixed, p-'iel and clean the kuddoo, 
take out the inside, prick it with a fork and rub it over with 
a mixture of salt and saflfron ; then take the juice of a lime 
’with the rest of the spices and the minced meat and stuff it, 
when fry it in ghee till it is of a bright brown colour. Be¬ 
fore serving the pullow, put the kuddoo in the centre and the 
gravy around it. A large cucumber may be substituted for 
• the pumpkin. 


MYHEE PULLOW LOWABDAR. 


Rooeorothorl 3 Seers. 


Meat . 

Kice. 1 

Ghee .f 


Onions . | „ 

Green ginger ,. } „ 
Corian&r seeds 4 Tolahs. 

Cinnamon .... 6 Mashas. 
Cardamons.. \ 

Cloves.> 3 „ ea. 

Black pepper) 

Bassun . 6 Tolahs. 

Gingilley oil .. 8 „ 

Salt.4 

Garlic. 1 ,, 


Clean the fish well, cut it into 
thick slices, dip it into the gingilley 
oil (or sweet oil) and let it remain 
for half an hour; then wash it off 
and rub it over with the ground 
bassun flour and wash it again in 
water, after which prick the fish 
with a fork, bruise some onions, 
green ginger, salt and spices, with a 
little tyre, and cover the fish with 
it; then fry it in ghee of a nice 
brown colour, after which give it a 


boghar ” with ghee and sliced onions, fry some sliced 
onions separately with a few cloves and a little garlic, which 


put with the fish, also the almonds and coriander seeds 


ground with a little rice water, simmer it till it forms a 
sauce ; then remove it from the fire, cut the meat into slices. 


E E 
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wash it well and put it into a saucepan with the usual quan¬ 
tity of water, some sliced onions, green ginger, pounded 
salt and coriander seeds, boil till thoroughly done ; put the 
meat with the gravy into a coarse cloth, press and strain the 
gravy into a basin and give a boghar ” tb it in ghee with 
cloves, parboil the rice as usual; then mix it with the gravy 
and boil till the rice is dressed; put the rice into another 
saucepan and add to it the spices, cover the saucepan close 
and let it stand by the side of the fire for a few minutes, 
when it will be fit for use. When you serve the pullow put 
the fish over it with the gravy. A chassneedar may be made 
in the usual manner by dressing the fish and rice separately * 
with lime syrup. 


MULGOBAH PULLOW. 


Mutton . 1 Seer. 

Tyre . 

Onions 
Kice... 

Green ginger.. 1 Tolah. 

Salt. 3 Tolahs. 

Almonds .... 5 ,, 

Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 

Cloves.\ 

Cardamons., j 
Black pepper > 1 Masha ea. 
Cummin \ 

seeds .... / 

Ghee . 5 Seer. 


2 „ 
1 

! ” 
^ ft 


Cut the meat in large slices and 
put it into a saucepan with some 
onions and green ginger sliced, 
pound some salt and coriander seeds 
with a little ghee, add a sufficient 
quantity of water and boil the whole 
till the meat is tenders separate the 
gravy from the meat and mix in it 
the tyre, stir it well and strain it 


into another vessel ; take three tolahs’ weight of almonds, 


grind them with a little rice water and add them to the gravy ; 
give a " boghar ” to the meat and gravy with some ghee and 
cloves, let it boil up once, remove the meat from the sauce¬ 
pan and put it into another vessel with the ground cummin 


seeds and spices, fry the rest of the almonds in ghee, grind 
and put them to the meat ; mix all together and fry for a few 
minutes, parboil the rice in plain water and strain, when put 
it with the meat and the gravy and a little ghee, cover the 
pan close and simmer it gently until it is done. 
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SHERAZEE FOLLOW. 


Meat . 1 Seer. 

oE.'!?:’::. „• 

Onions . 

Green ginger. 

Apricots 
dried .. 

Pistachios 
Almonds 
Raisins .. 

Cinnamon 
Cloves.... 

Cardamons 
Black pepper 1 Masha ea. 
Cummin I 
seeds .... / 

Rice . 1 Seer. 


1 Tolah. 


2 Mashas. 


Take three-fourths of the meat 
aud cut it into large slices, put it 
into a saucepan with a proper quan¬ 
tity of water with the onions and 
ginger sliced, also some salt and 
coriander seeds ground with a little 
ghee, boil till the meat is tender; 
then strain off the gravy into another 
saucepan and give a boghar ” to 
the meat with the cloves in ghee, 
pound the cummin seeds and a part 
of the spices, and put it with the meat in another saucepan ; 
parboil the rice in plain water, remove it and put it with the 
gravy and boil till the rice is dressed; then place it over the 
meat with some ghee, cover the saucepan close and let it 
simmer gently for an hour, mince the remainder of the meat 
and “ boghar ” it in ghee with some pounded salt, coriander 
seeds and a little water, then boil it gently ; when done and 
the ghee and gravy are well mixed, put in the raisins, pista¬ 
chios, apricots, blanched almonds and spices, with the whites 
of the eggs beaten up, let it stand on the side of the fire till 
cooked, then fry the yolks of the eggs in a little ghee and all 
is ready. When you serve the pullow, spread the minced 
meat, &c., over it and the fried eggs on the top of that. 

To make a chassneedar of it, prepare a syrup as before 
directed, mix two-thirds of it with the rice while it is boiling 
with the meat, and the other one-third to be added with the 
minced meat previous to dressing. 


LOOKMAH PULLOW. 

Cut half the meat in large pieces 

Meat .2 Seers. _ . . , 

Eggs _No. 2 and put it into a saucepan with a 

E E 2 
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j Seer ea^ 


Almonds ..' 

Kaisins .... I 
Onions .. . L 
Pistachios .. j 
Green ginger.. J „ 

Rice . 1 „ 

Coriander seeds 2 Tolahs. 
Roasted chen- 
nah dhall .. ^ „ 

Mhyda flour .. 6 „ 

Ghee . 1 Seer. 

Cinnamon .... 4 Mashas. 
Black pepper.. 1 „ 

Cloves.\ 

Cardamons.. / „ 

Black cum-( ^ 
min seeds 

Salt . 3 Tolahs. 


proper quantity of water, a portion 
of sliced onions, green gipger, salt 
and pounded coriander seeds; mix 
these together and .boil till the meat 
is tender, strain the gravy into 
another saucepan and give a “ bog- 
har ” to the meat in ghee with some 
cloves, pounded cummin seeds and 
spices; parboil the rice in plain 
water, then put it with the gravy 
and let it be thoroughly cooked; 
when done put it over the meat with some ghee, cover close 
the saucepan and boil it till the whole is dressed on a gentle 
fire. Mince the other seer of meat, place it in a saucepan on 
the fire with about five tolahs’ weight of ghee, some sliced 
onions and fry them, when the onions are sufficiently brown 
give a “ boghar ” to the meat with ghee; then add to it a 
little salt, pounded coriander seeds and water, and boil till 
the meat is nearly done, take it out and put with it some 
bruised green ginger, raisins, almonds and the chennah dhall 
roasted; pound these together in a mortar and make it into 
a paste with the whites of the eggs and iiihyda, cut the 
almonds and pistachio nuts into pieces and fry them in ghee. 
Take as much of the pounded meat as will form a ball the 
size of a small lime and place in the centres some of the 


almonds and pistachio nuts, continue this till the whole is 
finished; then cover each with the yolks of the eggs and 
fry them in ghee of a nice brown colour ; take a little gravy 
with the remaining ground spices, and give a boghar ” to 
it in ghee, put this with the balls and simmer till the gravy 
is nearly reduced. When you serve the pullow pour the 
gravy over it and place the balls round it. 


KOONDUN PULLOW. 

Meat . 1 Seer. Cut the meat into slices, put it 

Bice . 1 Seer. into a saucepan with water, some 
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Salt .STolahs. 

Black pepper., 1 Masha. 

Onions .j Seer. 

Green ginger.. 1 Tolah. 
Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 

Cloves. \ , 

Cardamons.. } •” 

Coriander .... 1 Tolah. 
Cummin seeds 1 Masha. 
Suet .^ Tolah. 


onions and green ginger sliced; 
pound some salt and coriander seeds, 
add these to the meat and boil till 
done; then strain the gravy into 
another saucepan, give a boghar ” 
to the meat with some ghee and 
cloves, mince half the meat and mix 


with it some of the spices, salt and sut't, pound these together 
in a mortar to a paste ; boil the five eggs hard, take off the 
shells and cover them with the pounded meat, baste, and 
fry them a nice brown in ghee and keep them on one side ; 
put the rest of the meat into another saucepan with the 
cummin seeds and spices and warm it, then parboil the rice 
in plain water, take it out and add to it the gravy, boiling it 
till the rice is dressed ; when done put it over the meat and 
let it boil for a quarter of an hour, then put in the fried eggs 
and pour over all a little ghee, cover the saucepan close, and 
let it simmer gently for a few minutes when it will be ready 


to serve. 


If you wish to make a chassneedar, take sugar, lime juice, 
and water, as before directed, and make a syrup ; take half 
of the syrup, put it with the meat and the fried eggs over it, 
and boil for 5, few minutes, mix the remaining syrup with the 
gravy, boil the rice in it and put over the meat, then cover 
the saucepan close and boil till done ; otherwise, put the fried 
eggs into the syrup, and let them remain in it for about 
twenty minutes, then take them out, mix the syrup with the 
gravy and boil the rice in it. When you serve the pullow, 
place the eggs over the rice. 


Moat 

Milk 

Tyre 

Rice 


GHEELANEE PULLOW. 


I 

/ 


1 Seer. 

« >» 

1 „ each. 


Cut the meat as usual and put it 
into a saucepan with a sufficient 
quantity of water, add the onions 
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Chfnam;)n ;:v ! ginger sliced, with some 

.> salt and coriander seeds pounded. 

Coriander .... 2 Tolahs. and a little ghee, boil these together 

Cummin seeds 1 Masha. ^ i 

Almonds.^ Seer. the meat IS tender, then separate 

Blickpepper.': 4 ^he meat, take half 

..5 of it and mix with it the tyre and a 

Green ginger.. 1 Tolah. . ... 

quarter seer of milk, strain this into 

a basin, add a little ground rice with water and mix in it, 
give a ‘^boghar” to the same with cloves and ghee; then 
put in the meat with half of the spices, grind the almonds 
and put them also with the meat, boil it till the gravy is 
nearly reduced, then take it from the fire. Parboil the rice 
in plain water, take it out and put to it the remaining gravy 
with the cummin seeds and curry stuff pounded, and boil 
till the rice is cooked, pour over it the other quarter seer of 
milk, cover the saucepan and let it stand on the fire for a few 
minutes. When you serve the pullow put the meat and 
gravy over it. 

If you wish to make a thydar when dressing the meat 
with the tyre and milk, put the rice in it (after it has been 
well boiled in the gravy) with a little ghee and milk, cover 
the saucepan and gently simmer for an hour, the^n serve it up. 


HUE HUE PULLOW. 

Rice. 1 Seer. ^ 

.j 1 each, saucepan of water and boil it till it 

Onions J „ is thoroughly done; take another 

Clover!!^. ’.’. y saucepan and put into it half of the 

Cardamons. .) ^ ghee, some sliced onions and fry 

them well, when the onions are per¬ 
fectly brown put in the spices and dhall and fry them together; 
soak the rice in water for an hour and wash it well, then put 
it over the dhall with a sufficient quantity of warm water 
and boil them together; when done pour in a little ghee and 
let it simmer on a slow fire for a few minutes. 
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The chennah and moong ka dhall pullows are made in the 
same way, and arc eaten with quoormah, which is prepared 
as follows:— 

Take one seer of meat, one quarter seer of ghee, the same 
of tyre, two mashas of cinnamon, one masha of cloves, one 
masha of cardamons, one-eighth seer of onions, one and a 
half tolahs of green ginger, one and a half tolahs of garlic, 
and four limes. Cut the meat in slices and rub it over with 
the sliced green ginger, garlic, tyre and salt ground together, 
let it remain for two hours, set a saucepan on the fire, put in 
the whole quantity of ghee with some sliced onions and fry 
them, when the onions arc brown add the spices and the 
meat with a little water and the juice of the limes, mix these 
together and dress till the meat is tender and the gravy 
dried up. 


KOOLA.H SANTHOON NEGAMUTH PULLOW. 


Rice. \ 

Mango pulp > 1 Scer each. 

sweet. ) 

Cream ....... 4 „ 

Milk .I „ 

Sugar candy i 

pounded.. ” ** 

Saffron . 1 Masha. 

Musk.^ 1 Grain. 


Boil the milk till it is reduced to 
one-half, strain the mango pulp into 
a basin, add the milk and cream, 
stirring them well together; sift the 
sugar-candy, grind the musk and 
saffron in a little rose-water and mix 


the whole together; soak the rice in water, wash it well and 
boil it properly ; when done place a layer in a deep dish, 
pour some of the mango custard over it, then more rice and 
mango, and so continue till the whole is finished. 

The receipt says a little ghee is to be poured over the 
custard, but I hardly think such would be relished by any 
but natives ; even the musk might be omitted. 


UNUNASS PULLOW. 

j Pare off the rind of the pine- 

./ ^ apple and cut into slices, put one- 

Ghee . | half in water and boil the other half 
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Sugar.f Seer. 


oTeen-gikg^H ITolahea. 
Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 

Cloves./ 1 V 

Cardamons.. \ *’ 

Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 

i"T 1 3 Mashas. 

min seeds j 

Limes.J Seer. 

Pine-apple- ll „ 


until soft; make a syrup with the 
limes, sugar and a sufficiency of 
water, put the pine-apple slices into 
it and boil them fo]r a quarter of an 
hour; then remove the fruit with a 
little of the syrup and set on one 
side. Cut the meat into slices and 


put it into a saucepan with a proper quantity of water, some 
sliced onions, green ginger, pounded salt and coriander seeds, 
with a little ghee; boil them well together and strain off the 
gravy, bogliar ” the meat in ghee with cloves; take the 
other half of the pine-apple with the cummin seeds, ground 
spices and syrup, boil the whole until the syrup is dried up; 
boil the rice as usual with the gravy from the meat; then 
put it over the meat in another saucepan and let it stand near 
the fire for a short time, when pour over some ghee and 
cover it close. When you serve the pullow, dress it with 
the pine-apples on the top and around the dish. 


KALA PULLOW. 


Plantains .... 10 „ 
Onions .... ) , „„„ 

Limes.1 i >’ 

Sugar . J „ 

Salt . 1 Tolah. 

Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 
Cloves .... 1 , 
Cardamons j ” ' 

Green ginger \ 

Coriander > 2 Tolahs 
seeds .... ; 

Cummin seeds 1 Masha. 


jCut the meat as usual and put it 

Hice . 1 „ into a saucepan with a proper quan- 

Ghee . .) >» . « 

Plantains .... 10 „ tity of water, sliced onions and green 

Limes* — } ^ pounded, some salt and cori- 

. i ander seeds, with a little ghee: boil 

Cinnamon _2 Mashas, this together till the meat is done, 

Cardamons * } ^ Strain the gravy into a separate 

Coru!>dt"®"j 2 Tolahs ea. saucepan and givea “boghar” to 

seeds .. .. ) the meat with cloves in ghee; take 

Cummin seeds 1 Masha. , « V, 

half a seer of sugar, a small quantity 

of water and the juice of two limes, which make into a clear 
syrup, add this also to the gravy ; put the meat into another 
saucepan with some cummin seeds, spices and a little gravy, 
mix these together and boil it till the gravy is reduced; par¬ 
boil the rice in plain water, mix it into the gravy and boil it 


2 Tolahs ea. 
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till it is done, put it over the meat and boil them together 
for a quarter of an hour; then pour over all some ghee, cover 
the saucepan close and boil it on a gentle fire; take the re¬ 
maining one-fourth seer of sugar with a small quantity of 
water and the juice of a lime and make it into a clear syrup, 
cut each plantain lengthways in four pieces, put them in the 
syrup and boil till tender. When you serve the pullow put 
the plantains and the gravy over it. 

SHOLAH PULLOW. 

Divide the meat into equal slices, 
place a saucepan on the fire with a 
little ghee and some sliced onions, 
fry them brown; put in the meat 
and fry it till the gravy is well mixed 
with the ghee, then put with it the 
three sorts of dhall and coriander 
seeds, cut the turnips and beet-root 
into slices, shred fine the palluk 
greens, and put the whole with the 
meat and a sufficient quantity of 
water, boil it gently until the whole 
is done; then take it out and strain 
the gravy into another saucepan, 
boghar ” the meat in ghee with cloves and add to it the 
cummin seeds and spices ; dress the rice as usual with the 
gravy and cinnamon, then place it over the meat and the 
vegetables on the top, pour a little ghee over the whole, 
cover the saucepan close and simmer it gently for a short 
time. 


Kid 01 
mutton 
liioe. 


1 Seer. 


Ghee .| 

Onions. \ 


eiich. 


Turnips .... ) 

Beet-root .. / 

Palluk greens 
Moong ka 
dhall ... 

Mussoor ka 
dhall ... 

(’honnah ka 
dhall ... 

Cinnamon .... 

Cloves. ) 

Cardamons.. ) 

Black pepper.. 

Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 
Green ginger.. 2 „ 

Cummin seeds »4 Mashas. 

Salt. 3 Tolahs. 

Garlic. 1 „ 


J „ each. 

4 Mashas. 

2 each. 

1 


KHAISHGHEE PULLOW. 

Kice. 1 Seer. 

Ghee . i 

Sugar-candy .. 1 
l^se-water.... J 


If 


Pound the sugar-candy and make 
it into a clear syrup, soak the rice 
in water for an hour and clean it 
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Cinnamon .... 2 Mashas. 

Blanched \ 

almonds • • f 1 Chittack 
Pistachio nuts I 
Raisins stoned / 

Musk.I Masha. 

Saffron . 1 „ 


well; then put it into a saucepan 
with the spices and ghee, fry it a 
little, grind the musk with the rose¬ 
water, and pour it with the syrup 
on the rice, boil it till the rice is 
done; colour the almonds and pis¬ 


tachio nuts with saffron and fry them with the raisins in ghee; 


when you serve the pullow put them over it. 


SAUR PULLOW. 


Kid. 1 

Meat . 1 Seer. 

Rice. 2 ,, 

Ghee . 1 ,, 

i f> each. 

Green ginger .. 4 Tolahs. 

Garlic. 3 „ 

Coriander seeds 2 „ 

Salt. 4 „ 

Cinnamon .. \ 

Cloves.> 4 Mashas ea 

Cardamons.. ) 


Tyre... 

Onions 


Slaughter and skin the kid, take 
out the inside and cut off the head 
and feet, wash the carcass clean and 
divide it into joints; bruise some of 
the green ginger, onions and garlic, 
squeeze the juice into a basin and 
add a little salt with some tyre, mix 
all together, rub it over the meat 


and let it remain for an hour; then give a boghar ’’ to 


the meat in ghee with some thin sliced onions, add a portion 
of the spices to it and a sufficient quantity of water and boil 
the meat till done, keep it warm; clean and diyide the head 
and legs of the kid, cut the meat in slices, put both together 
into a saucepan with a proper quantity of water, about six 


quarts, the sliced onions and spices, and boil gently till the 
meat separates from the bone, removing the scum from time 
to time ; strain off the gravy, wash the rice well and parboil 


it in water; then place it in another saucepan with the gravy 
and boil till the rice is properly cooked, put it over the meat 
of the kid, cover the saucepan close, boil the whole gently 
for a short time and serve. 


BARBAWN PULLOW. 


Wheat”::;;} 1 seer each 
Ghee . A „ 


Simmer or soak the wheat in 
water until quite tender, then dry it 
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Onions . 

Cinnamon .... 

Cloves.I 

Cardamons.. ) 
Black pepper.. 
Green ginger.. 
Coriander 1 

seeds .... > 
Cummin seed; 
Salt. 


J Seer. 

2 Mashas. 

1 tt each 

4 „ 

2 Tolahs. 

1 „ each 


in the sun, after which coarsely 
grind it to remove the husk. Slice 
the meat, put it in a saucepan with 
a sufficient quantity of water, some 
sliced onions, green ginger, pounded 
salt and coriander seeds, boil the 


whole well together; strain the gravy into another vessel 
and boghar ” the meat with cloves, put the wheat with 
some ghee into a pan and fry it, then add the gravy with a 
little ghee, and boil till done. Have ready the meat with 
the spices in another saucepan, put over it the wheat with a 
little more ghee, cover the pan close and set it near the fire 
for twenty minutes. 


IMLEE PULLOW. 


Eke iSeercach. 

Tamarind .... ^ 

Ghee.. 

Sugar.J »» 

Cinnamon .. \ 

. 1 Masha ca. 

Cardamons.. ( 

Black pepper / 

Coriander seeds 1 Tolah. 

Salt.2 „ 

Onions .^ Seer. 

Green ginger.. 1 Tolah. 
Baisins .4 Seer. 


Cut the meat into slices, put it 
into a saucepan with the usual quan¬ 
tity of water, sliced onions, green 
ginger, salt and coriander seeds with 
some ghee ; boil the whole well to¬ 
gether, strain the gravy into another 
saucepan and give a boghar ” to 
it, with the meat also, in ghee and 
cloves; separate the meat from the 


gravy and mix with the latter the sugar and tamarinds; 
give it a boil and strain the gravy. Put the meat into a pan 
on the fire with the cummin seeds, spices and a little gravy, 
boil the whole until the gravy is dried up ; boil the rice in 
the gravy as usual; when done, put it over the meat with a 
little ghee, cover the saucepan close and let it stand near the 
fire a short time. When you serve the pullow put the 


raisins fried over it. 


Mutton 
Bice . 
Suet... 


NUCKODEE KOOFTHA PULLOW. 

.... liSeer. Slice the meat and put it into a 

3 Tolahs. saucepan with a sufficient quantity 
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Eggs.2 

Flour. 2 Tolahs. 

Soyah greens.. J Seer. 

Onions . i a 

Green ginger.. 2 Tolahs. 
Almonds .... i Seer. 

Salt.4 Tolahs. 

Saffron . 1 Masha. 

Cinnamon .... 4 ,, 

cSl™:;! > - '•'» 

Cummin seeds 6 „ 

Black pepper.. 8 ,< 

Coriander .... 2 Tolahs. 


of water, some sliced onions, green 
ginger, pounded salt and coriander 
seeds, with ghee and the soyah 
greens nicely washed and picked, 
boil all together till the meat is 
done, then strain the gravy into a 
basin; take out the meat and give 
it a ‘^boghar” in ghee with half 
the cloves, after which add the cum¬ 


min seeds and part of the spices. Parboil the riee in plain 
water, then dress it in the gravy with the cinnamon, grind 
the saffron with a little water, and colour a part of the rice 
with it, which place over the meat, or on one side cf the 
saucepan, and plain rice on the other; pour some ghee 
over the whole, cover the saucepan close and set it near 
the fire. Mince very fine the other half seer of meat and 
give it a boghar ” in ghee with some sliced onions, green 
ginger, salt and coriander seeds, add a little water and boil 
gently till the meat is done; then put the meat into a mortar 
with the suet, some chopped onions, pepper, salt and the white 
of the eggs, mix the whole together into a paste, form it into 
small balls, roll them in the flour and give a “ boghar ” to 
them in ghee with cloves; pound the almonds* with a little 
water and the rest of the spices, put it with the balls, which 
are now to be fried until properly done, and when ready 
placed over the pullow and served. 


NATIVE CAKES FOR EATING WITH 
CURRY, ^c, 

NUAN A BAH KUMMACH. 

Take one seer of soojee, one-fourth of a seer of ghee, half 
a seer of milk, four tolahs* weight of yeast, or a sufficient 
quantity of Borwick’s baking powder, and one tolah of salt. 
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mix the milk with the soojee, then add the ghee, yeast and 
salt; work it well and set it aside to rise for a couple of hours ; 
form it into two cakes, sprinkle them over with khush khush 
and aniseed and Jbake them. 


KUMMAH A KASSAH. 

First prepare the fermenting liquid with aniseed, one 
tolah, boil it in a pint of water till reduced to one-half, then 
strain it into a basin, and when cooled a little add half a 
pound of peeled chennah (gram), and let it remain in a warm 
place for nine or ten hours to ferment. Should fermentation 
not take place the liquid must be boiled again; when ready 
knead it with eight ounces of wheat-flour, and allow it to 
remain a couple of hours to rise. Now take three pints of 
cow’s milk and boil it down to one-half, or rather more, then 
mix it with one pound of soojce, the same of wheat-flour, 
and work it well; then add to it the dough that has risen, 
knead it well a second time with the salt, keep it covered in 
a warm place for an hour, then divide it into cakes, smear 
the pan with ghee and bake them. 


* NAUNA SHEER MHAL. 

I^hyda . 1 Seer. mhyda well with the 

. W inilk and salt, knead it for some 

Salt.. I „ time, after which mix in the ghee, 

Kummier .... 3 „ lastly the kummier; work it 

well again and set it in a warm place covered over with a 
cloth to rise. This will take from two to three hours. Form 
it into a flat cake, and sprinkle a little milk with a brush or 
feather over it before being baked. 


Take four pice weight of dhall gram, soak it 
Leaven. in water and pound it with one pice weight of 
aniseed, add thia to a quarter of a seer of dhye 
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(curdled milk whey), with half a seer of wheat-flour; work 
it well together, wrap it in a warm cloth and set it aside to 
rise for three or four hours. 

Ohs ,—Four pice weight with two of salt is sufScient to 
mix in the usual manner with one seer of flour, after being 
made into dough. 


SHEER MIIALL. {Another,) 

. I ^ Seer. Mix the flour and soojee with the 

Milk . 1 „ milk, work it well with the leaven 

Salt.2 „ and salt and keep it to rise m a 

.^ ’* warm place for three or four hours; 


form the bread, rub a little honey over it, and sprinkle with 
khush khush or sliced almonds and bake it. 

KUMMIER. 

This is a sort of leaven used by Mussulmans for raising 
their bread or cakes. Take aniseed three mashas, dhye a 
sufficient quantity to make fifteen tolahs’ weight of mhyda 
into a soft dough; soak the aniseed in the dhye for ten or 

twelve hours and strain it, then mix it with the flour and set 

< 

it aside to rise for a couple of hours more, when it is fit for 
use. 


BAKA KHANA. 


Mix the flour with two-thirds of 

the milk well together, blanch and 

Salt.6 Mashas. . . , , 

Kummier .3 Tolahs. pound to a paste in a mortar twelve 

Ifmonds *16 tolahs’ weight of the almonds with 

a little milk to keep them from oil¬ 
ing ; then, by degrees, add the remainder of the niillf and 
strain it into the dough, take the yolk of the egg and ghee, 
and mix all well together ; lastly, add the kummier and set 


Mhyda. 1 Seer. 

Milk .5 „ 

Ghee .15 Tolahs. 
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it aside in a warm place to rise for a couple of hours; then 
form it into a flat cake the shape of a horse-shoe, brush it 
over with milk and sprinkle the remaining almonds, chopped 
fine, over it, or some khush khush seed, place the cake on a 
tin and bake it. 


Another. 


Soojee. J Seer. 

Cream.10 Pice wght. 

Ghee . 5 Seer. 

Salt ..2 Pice wght. 

Leaven .4 „ 


Mix the soojee, cream and leaven 
well together, add the salt and ghee, 
work well the whole into a mass for 
some time, set it aside to rise. 


When the leaven has taken its proper effect make it into a 
flat cake; rub some honey or dhye over it and sprinkle with 
sliced almonds. 


PAUPUDS. 


Take a seer of the flour of moong ka dhall or oodug, sift 
it well and add to it the following ingredients :— 


Salt.STolahs. 

Paupudkhaur. 3 „ 

Black pepper . 2 „ 

Asafcctida .... (i Mashas. 


These are to be pounded fine, 
mixed in the flour with water and 
well kneaded into dough; set it 
aside for six^ hours and knead ft again, afterwards beat it 
with a round stone or in a mortar until it becomes of a pro¬ 
per consistency to be malleable and made into very thin 
cakes ; then take a small ball of it and slightly smear it over 
with ghee, spread it with a roller like a biscuit upon a smooth 
board, the thinner the better. 

These cakes, if kept in a dry place, will be good for a long 
time, and when to be used should only be grilled or toasted 
without ghee or butter and served quite warm and crisp. 


MADRAS HOPPERS, OR OPAS. 

Wash and clean a seer of rice very nicely and lay it upon 
a cloth in the sun, when perfectly dry pound it in a mortar 
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to a fine flour; then put it into a pan, mix it up with sweet 
toddy into a paste, and let it remain for at least twelve hours, 
or all the night. Next day take two cocoa-nuts, scrape the 
inside and squeeze the juice into the rice paste, mixing both' 
together; then place an iron or earthen pan on a rather slow 
fire, rub the inside of the pan with ghee, and put as much as 
you please of the cake in it, but not too thick, cover it over 
with a similar pan and place some embers on the top ; in a 
short time it will be baked, which can only be known by 
lifting the top; if not done enough, let it remain a little 
longer, but do not turn it. 

The yolks of eggs with a little sugar is sometimes added 
to the rice, with the toddy well beaten together. This makes 
the cakes yellow and sweet, whereas the others are quite 
white and plain inside, and the under part only browned. 

CHUPATEES 

Are made by mixing flour and water together, with a little 
salt, into a paste or dough, kneading it well; sometimes ghee 
is added. They may also be made with milk instead of 
water. They are flattened into thin cakes with the hand, 
smeared with a small quantity of ghee and baked on an iron 
pan over the fire. 



CHAPTER XXVri. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASUEES. 


The following table shows the Weights and Measures re- 


ferred to in this work:— 

12 Grains equal to 1 Masha, I 

5 Seers equal to 

1 Pussaree. 

5 

Mashas „ 

1 Drachm. 

8 Pussarees „ 

1 Maiind. 

12 

Mashas ,, 

1 Tolah. 

1 Maund ,, 

40 Seers. 

3 

Tolahs „ 

1 Pollam. 

4 Soup-ladles is 

1 Pint. 

ly 

Pollam or ) 

1 Chittack 

1 Ounce. 

8 Table-spoonfuls 

1 Ladle. 

5 

8 

Tolahs ) 
Drachms ,, 

A Table-spoonful 
A Dessert do. „ 

^ an Ounce. 

i . 

2 

Ounces ,, 

1 Chittack 

A Tea do. „ 

1 

8 »» . 

16 

Do. 

1 Pound. 

A Table-spoonful of flour is, as 

2 

Pounds „ 

1 Seer. 

near as possible, half an ounce. 


Obs .— The variations in tlie weights at different places are 
so great that the above are given as a standard, which will be 
found sufficiently correct to agree with the quantities laid 
down in the receipts. 


BOMBAY PRICE CURRENT. 

AVEBAGK or PllICKS POU THE YEAR 1862. 

Since which time almost every article of consumption may be said 
to have increased treble in price. 


Prime pieces, 1st sort 

,, 2nd sort . . 

Briskets and Round, 1st sorts . 

„ 2nd sorts . 

Meat for Soup 
Shin, lar"e ... 

,, small ... 

Tongues, fresh 
Salt 


6J lbs. 1 0 0 

8| lbs. I 0 0 

10 lbs. 1 0 0 

11J lbs. 1 0 0 

12 lbs. 1 0 0 

each 0 2 8 

„ 0 2 6 

„ 0 2 9 

„ 0 6 3 

1 lb. 0 4 6 


Suet 
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VEAL (Large or Small). 




R. 

A. 

p. 

Hind Quarter, 1st sort 

4i lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Fore „ 

hi lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Hind Quarter, 2nd sort 

lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Fore ,, ,, 

11 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Head 

each 

1 

{) 

0 

Liver and lieart 

,, 

0 

1 

G 

Feet 

four 

0 

1 

7 

MUTTON (Best Gram-Fed). 




Saddle 

1 11). 

0 

0 

0 

Leg, loin, shoulder, and neck ... 


0 

0 

0 

Breast 


0 

0 

0 

Head Sheep... 

(ni(di 

0 

1 

6 

MUT'rON (Second GitAM-FEi)). 




Saddle 

1 lb. 

0 

5 

7 

Leg, loin, shoulder, and neck ... 


0 

4 

10 

Breast 

,, 

0 

0 

7 

Suet 


0 

1 

0 

MUTTON (First Sort). 





Saddle 

1 lb. 

0 

4 

1 

Leg, loin, shoulder, and neck ... 

>» 

0 

d 

8 

Breast 


0 

0 

0 

MUTTON (Second Sort). 





Saddle 

1 lb. 

0 

d 

0 

Leg, loin, shoulder, and neck ... 

,, 

{) 

2 

r> 

Liver, and heart 

« 

0 

1 

d 

KID (Small). 





Hind Quarter, 1st sort 

d|- lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Fore „ ,, 

dj- lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Hind Quarter, 2nd sort 

■ii lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Fore ,, ,, 

•1> lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Head, feet, liver, and heart 


0 

d 

5 

LAMB (liARGE). 





Hind Quarter, 1st sort 

lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Fore ,, „ 

lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

H ind Quarter, 2nd sort 

IJ lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Fore „ 

‘IJ lbs. 

1 

1) 

0 

PORK. 





Pork, fresh ... 

fb] lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ salt, Country ... 

lbs. 

1 

0 

0 
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Pig (Roaster) 

Pig’s Head ... 

each 

u. 

1 

A. 

12 

V, 

0 

12 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Sausages 

1 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

% 

Geese 

POUI.TRY. 

each 

4 

n 

3 

Turkey Cock 


4 

12 

4 

„ Hen... 

... ... ^) 

2 

10 

3 

Ducks, large 


0 

13 

4 

„ middling 


0 

11 

0 

Fowls, Surat, large 

• • • ... ^ f 

0 

0 

0 

„ „ middling 

• * * • ■ ' ■) 

0 

14 

8 

Fowls, Bombay, largo... 

• •• 

0 

11 

1 

,, ,, middling 

... ... 4^ 

0 

8 

9 

Chickens, large 

... ... 44 

0 

3 

H 

,, small 


0 

3 

3 

Hens Eggs ... 


0 

0 

MILK 

Cow’s Milk ... 

AND BUTTER. 

per seer moasuve 

0 

2 

0 

„ Butter 

... cup of 2 ozs. 

0 

1 

6 

Buffalo's Milk 

per seer measure 

2 

2 

0 

„ Butter 

... cup of 2 ozs. 

0 

1 

0 

A Loaf, 1st sort, LI ozs. 

BREAD. 

each 

0 

1 

G 

„ 2nd sort, 13 ozs. 

• ► • ... 4 ^ 

0 

1 

0 

,, Brown, 16 ozs. 

... 

0 

1 

0 

Flour, Wheat 

per seer measure 

0 

3 

4 

Rolong 

0 

3 

4 

• FHIEWOOT). 

Babool ... ... ... ... per candy 

6 

1 

6 

Kurncll 

... . . » 4 ^ 

5 

4 

0 

Ainc 

. - - - . . 94 

5 

7 

4 

Cocoa-nut, 1st sort 

OIL. 

... per maund 
... ... ,, 

4 

13 

4 

„ 2nd sort ... 

4 

11 

4 

Sugar Candy, 1st sort... 

SUGARS. 

... per maund 

6 

8 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ... ,, 

6 

4 

0 

Sugar, Soft, 1st sort ... 

... ... ,, 

5 

2 

8 

,, „ 2nd sort... 

... ... ,, 

4 

10 

0 

Sugar, Brown 

... ... ,, 

4 

0 

0 

Ghee Surat ... 

GHEE. 

... ... per maund 

11 

12 

9 


F r ^ 
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n. 

A. 

F. 

Ghee Ghautee 

per maund 

10 

12 

10 

„ Jaffrabad 

13 

2 

2 


GRAIN. 

per*canclv 31 15 5 

29 15 6 

29 5 11 

28 0 0 
26 0 0 
25 0 0 

24 0 0 

22 0 0 
21 0 0 
])hiiva 5 12 0 

5 8 0 

POTATOES &c. 

Miihablcshwur, larj^e ... ... ... per seer Oil 

,, small ... ... ... ,, 0 0 10 

Surat or Foona, large... ... ... „ 0 0 6 

„ „ small... ... ... „ 0 0 4 

Yam, White... 

„ Red ... ... ... ... „ 0 0 7 

Onions ... ... ... ... „ 0 0 3 

. Fruit, Fish, and Vegetables, are generally sold according to the 
quantity in the Market, and the clioice of them. 

The butchers say they will sell the meat as the servants like t) 
take it, either by the piece or by weight. 

Flour and rolong are sold in the bakeries at the prices laid down 
in the price current, but by the people in the market as follows :— 

11. A r. 

Flour, per seer, 1st sort ... ... ... ... 0 1 6 

„ ,, 2nd sort ... .. ... ... 0 1 3 

Rolong, per seer, 1st sort... ... ... ... 0 1 6 

„ „ 2nd sort ... ... ... 0 1 3 

This flour and rolong is what is generally purchased by 'ser¬ 
vants, and is of good quality. 


Gram, Jambooseer 
,, Gogaree 
„ Ghautee 
Wooreed, Gogaree 
,, Cutch 

Mutt, Ghautee 
„ Cutch... 
Badjaree, Ghautee 
„ Bhownugger 

Rice, Jerasal 
„ Segundee 
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BOMBAY MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

Accounts are kept in Rupees, Quarter, Reas; or in 
’ Rupees, Annas and Pies. 

Real and Imaginary Coins. 

100 Reas or 4 Annas are equal to 1 Quarter of a Rupee 
4 Quarters or 16 Annas are equal to 1 Rupee, 2s. at par 
2 Reas arc equal to . . . 1 Urdee or pie 

4 do. ,, „ . . .1 Doogany or 2 Pies 

6 do. or S Urdees (pies) . . 1 Pice 

8 do. or 4 do. (pics) . . 1 Fuddea 

4 Pice or 12 Urdees (pics) . 1 Anna 

16 do. or 4 Annas . . .1 Quarter 

33 do. or 8 Annas ... 1 Half Rupee 

64 do. or 16 Annas . . .1 Rupee 

15 Rupees ..... 1 Gold Mohur 

10 Rupees . , . . .1 Sovereign 

Gold Coins.. Mohur of 1830, weighs 180 grains, value 15 Rs. 
Silver do. • .Rupee, half-Rupco, and quarter-Rupee. 

Copper do. .. Double Pice, Pice, and one-third Pice. 

• 4 Pice .. 1 Anna. 

16 Annas 1 Rupee, 
and 15 Rupees 1 Gold Mohur. 

Accounts are kept in Bombay in Co’s. Rs., Quarters, 
and Reas, viz. 

100 Reas (rs.).. 1 Quarter, (Q) or (4 Annas.) 
4 Quarters or 16 Annas.. 1 Rupee (Rs.) 

The intrinsic value of a Rupee, coined into English 
money, (less the Mint duty of 4s. per lb.) leaves Is. lOd. 3f. 
after deducting the Freight and Insurance to England, 
Charges, (yommissions, &c. 

On the same calculation, it is equal to 2 francs, 34 cents 
oi French money. 
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NEW WEIGHTS AND LIQUID MEASURES. 

1 Tola = 180 Grains Troy. 

80 Tolas zr 1 Seer = 14,400 

30 Seers = 1 Indian Md, rz 576,000 , 

lbs. Avoirdupois. 

Then as = 7,000 Grains Troy are exactly equal to 1 

1 Seer of =: 14,400 Grains Troy is exactly equal to ^ 2.35 

1 Md. of zz 576,000 Grains Troy is exactly equal to 8 22.0 

And it follows therefore, lbs. Avoirdupois. 

That 35 seers exactly equal to 72 ,, ,, 

„ 7 Indiim Maunds zz wt. 57 or 576 ,, „ 

„ 49 do. „ 399 or 4,033 „ 

„244=z9tons = „ 1995 or 20,160 „ 

The following simple and accurate Rules for the conver¬ 
sion of new Indian weight into avoirdupois weight, and 
•cice versa, deducted from the foregoing data, are given in 
the volume of useful 'fables published by Mr. James 
Prinsep, in Calcutta in 1834, page 66. 

Rule 1. To concert Indian tveiyJit into Avoirdupois weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in seers by 72 and divide by 35, 
the result will be tlie weight in lbs. avoirdupois. 

Rule II. To convert Avoirdupois weight into Indian weight. 

1. iMultiply the weight in lbs. avoirdupois by 35 and 
divide by 72, the result will be the weight in seers. 

2. Or, Multiply the weight in cwts. by 49 and divide 
by 36, the result will be the weight in maunds. 

The Tola or Sicca weight to be equal to 1809 grains Troy, 
and the other denominations of weight to be derived from 
this unit, according to the following scale : 

8 Ruttccsrzl Masha=r 15 Troy grains. 

12 Mashas =1 Tolah= 186 do. 

80 Tolahs (or sicca weight)=:l Scerz:z2| lbs. Troy. 

40 Seers =1 Mun (or Bazar Maund) lOO lbs. Troy. 
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These last mentioned weights having been disposed of, 
it will be sufficient to give the following Table of the large 
or Bazar weights. 

5 Tolahs or Sicca wcight=l Chittack, or grs. Troy 900 
10 Chittacks . . =1 Seer . or lbs. Troy 2^ 

40 Seers . . . Maund. or lbs. Troy 100 

The weights of the several Presidencies of India, Tra- 
vancorc, China, and England, compared with the new Indian 
Maund, introduced into Bengal by Begulation VIL of 1833, 
and adopted in the l^cw Tariff valuation under the Bombay 
Presidency (10th lOecember, 1840). 


lb. decls. Mds. decls. 


The Bombay Maund of 40 Seers. 

42 „ 

Surat Maund of.40 „ 

41 „ 

42 „ 

43i 
44 „ 

The Bengal Factory ^laund . 

„ Bazar Maund . 

The Madras Maund. 


28 

= 20 400 
— 81 333 
-rr 38 206 
-- 30 200 
40 3(36 
== 41 006 
^ 74 660 
r--- 82 133 
= 25 


I 

J 


QJ 


13 


Cj cn .-t 

rj 3 .^3 
o 05 « ws 

'* c s-i g .S 

2 o:: es 

D ^ . fl 

a > > o 

i-* a a a 


C 2 -938775 
2 -708883 
2 -204081 
2 -156323 
; 2 -009125 
2 -038456 

2 -003710 
1 *102010 
1 *001855 

3 *291428 


Tlie Bombay Candy of 20 Mds 
21 
22 

The Surat Caiftiy of.. 20 „ 


>> 

The Madras Candy of 20 
The Travancore Candy 20 

The China Pecul. 

The English Cwt. 

The English Ton of 20 Cwt 


lb. decls. 

5G0-^ 

= 588 
== 616 
740 666 
= 784 

221 333 ;> 
500 
=- 640 
= 133 333 
= 112 
=2240 


ja 

.S 

iS w gj 

o 1 

o 


C 


Mds. decls. 
f 6 *805555 
7 *145833 
7 *486111 
9 *074074 
9 -527777 
^ 9 *281481 

6 *076388 

7 -777777 
1 *620370 
1 *361111 
27*222220 


GOLDSMITHS’ WEIGHT IN GUZERAT, 

dwts. grs. decls. 

5 Chawuls (grains of rice) I Ruttec . 0 1 9166 Iroy. 

dRuttces \ . . IWaal . 0 5 7500 

16 Waals . ... 1 Guddeana 3 ^0 

1:^ Guddcaiias, or 32 Wals 1 Tolah . 7 16 
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PEAEL WEIGHT IN BOMBAY. 

dwts. grs. declfl. 

20 Vasa.1 Ruttee 0 1 951 Troy. 

S Ruttecs .... 1 Waal. 0 5 853 
24 Ruttees, or 8 Waals . . 1 Tank . I 22 824 

32Waals .... 1 Tolah. T 19 296 

DRY MEASURE. 

The large dry measure in Bombay for salt is the Pliara 
containing, 

10^ Adholee , = . . 1 Phara. 

100 Pharas . . = . . 1 Anna. 

16 Annas . . = . .1 Rash or 40 Tons. 

Tlie Pliara measure, when used, is struck off even with a 
run by a rod made for the purpose. 

The small dry measure for grains is the Seer, whereof 
4 Seers . =1 . .1 Pulieelee. 

17 Puhcelces . — . . 1 Phara. 

8 Pharas . = . .1 Candy. 

Batty or Rice in the husk is reckoned by .lloora of 25 
Pharas. 


LIQUID ^MEASURE. 

The liquid Scer measure used in Bombay for Spirits, 
Arrack, and Milk, is equal in weight to 60 Rupees or 1 lb. 

10 oz. 7 dwts. 12 grains Troy. The Maund consists of 40 
of these Seers, and the Seer is subdivided into half-Secrs, 
quartor-Seers, and the latter into two measures, called now- 
tanks, or nine-tanks tuchka. The measure of Oil corre¬ 
sponds with the Maund of 28 lbs .; that is, the contents 
w'eigh that, and the contents of the Seer consequently weigh 

11 oz. 4 dwts. 
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THE COMMERCIAL WEIGHTS OF INDIA, 

CoMPAKED WITH THE BrITISII InDIAN UnIT OF WEIGHT AND 

I 

WITH THE Avoirdupois System of England. 


Selected from Prinseph Tables. 


Place. 

1 

! 

Denomination of Weights. 

Value in English ! 
Avoirdupois 
AWight. 

, 

No. of Standard 
Tolahs per ' 

Seer, &c. 

1 

Value of Maunds ! 
&c., in Muns. . 

and Decimals. | 

‘ 

Ah MED ARAD 

Tolah—32 Vais or 9G K«ittccs. 

lb. 07 .. dr. 

grs. 193.440 

Tolalis. 

1.075 

Muns. 

( Guzerat.) 

Seer (divided into } and ^ seer) 

1 0 14i 

41.091 


Mannd of 40 Seers. 

42 4 13 


0.5140 

Ahvednugouu 

Tolah“12 Massas or 06 gongo. 

grs. 188.4 

1.047 


( Deccan,^ 

Seer, corn wt. (of 80 Ankosy 

Rs). * 

Maund of 40 Seers. 

1 15 8 

78 15 12 

76.662 

0.9509 


Seer of capacity (llO Ankosv 

Rs).'. 

Maund do. == 12Pylee8 = 48 
Seers. 

2 11 6 

130 2 

105.425 

1 5814 

11 A ROD A 

( Broach.) 

Scer (pergunna) 42 Babashye 
Rs. 

1 015.8 

41.186 


Maund of 42 Seers. 

44 9 10 


0.5420 


Candy of 20 Maunds. 

Thvtown Scer has 41 Baba- 
shye Rs. 

892 1 4 


lO.Mll 


1 0 9.5 

40.286 

(0.5036) 


The Sesumum Md. is of 40 
Seers. 

42 710.8 


0.6162 

IIeloaum (Ma/i- 
ratta Country.) 

Seer of 24 Shappoory Rs. (174 
grains). 

9 8 

23.091 


Maund of 44 Seers... 

26 3 15 


0.3180 

Bombay 

Tolah of 30 Canteray Fanams 
Tank of 24 Ruttees for Pearls 

176.25 grs. 

72 grs. 

0.976 

0.400 


Money weight. 

Tolah (formerly 179 grains).. ' 

180 grs. 

1.000 


Commercial wt. 

/ Seer of 30 Pice or 72 Tanks 
! Maund of 40 Seers. 

0 11 3 16 

28 0 0 

27.222 

0.3402 


( Candy of 20 Maunds. 

660 0 0 


6.8056 


/ Seer of 2 Tiprees. 

0 113.2 

24.836 

0.3104 

Grain measure. 

\ Parah of 16 Pcilies or Ad- 
\ holies . 

44 12 12.8 


0.5444 


\ Candy of 80 Parahs. 

358 6 4 

., 

4.3563 


Parah Salt measure, 6 gallons 
Seer for liquids, 60 Bombay 
Rupees.. 

1607 6 c, i 

1 8 81 

60 

0.7448 

Broach 

Maund = 40 Seers, of 40 Rs. 

40 8 12 

39.408 

0 4928 

{Guzerat.) 

Maund for Grain, 41 do.... 

41 9 5 

.. 

0.5052 

Maund for Cotton, 42 Seers.. 

13 9 9,1 


0.6397 
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Place. 

Denomination of Weights. 

Value in English 
Aroirdupois 
Weight. 

No. of Standard 
Tolahs per 
Seer, &c. 

Value of Maunds 
&c., in Muns. 
and Decimals. 

ClIANDOllE 

Sccrof71 Ankosy Rs. 10 Mas. 

lb. oz. dr. 

1 18 8 

Tol.ihs. 

71.702 

Muns, 

(0.8963) 


Scer of Capacity, 72 Tanks .. | 
Mannd, 01 Serrs. 

2 5 7 

149 12 — 

90.995 

1.8200 

(^)cniN [Malabar.) 

Maund of 25 lbs. of 42 \ Seers. 

27 2 11 

.. 

0.3301 

('UI.OMJIO 

Candy or llabar. 

(Jarcc (H2 cwt. 2 qrs. 10^ lb.) 

500 


6.0764 

( Cri/lon .) 

9250 8 


112.4921 

Diiauwau 

Mercal, dry measure—10 Seers 

Parah, do. 

Kucha Seers of2 'lanks .... 

2.8,8 OalloM 
do. 

8 31 

20.0 

0.2488 

[Bombay,) 

Pucha Seer—lie Madras Rs. 

2 Id 111 

116.0 

1.4488 

ClOA 

Dliura, liquid measure, 12 

Seer.s.I . 

Quintal of 1 Arobas. 

12'J 5 5 


1.5717 

( Malabar.) 

(kiiidv of 20 Maunds. 

495 


6.0156 

Malahau 

Polam of 0 Pondicherry Rs. 

1 cash . 

'Polam. 

1624 Grains 

23 3 4 

9.022 

0.^817 

Mangalore 

Seer of 24 By, Rs. 42.70 Crains 

0 9 13 

23.850 


(Malabar.) 

Maund market of 40 Seers .. 

28 2 1 


0.3419 


Do. Company’s (10 Rs. 

lieavicr) . 

Do. for Sugar -- 10 Seers 

28 8 13 


0.3169 


24 7 8 


0.2973 

NaS.sUK 

Seer of Capacity-- 84 Boinbav 

R.S.' 

Scer of 70 Ank. Rs. 1 Mashas 

1 Id 4! 

81.000 

37.030 

0.9504 

(Ahmednuyynr.) 

Scer of Capacity, 09 Ank. Rs. 

2 Mashas. 

2 7 2] 

95.018 

1.1877 

POOXAII 

Seer 72 Tanks or Tolahs (80 
Ankosy Rs.). 

1 15 81 

75.460 

0.9431 


Maund of 12f, Seers, for (xhee, 
&c.. 

21 10 V, 


0.2994 


Maund of 14 do. for Metals.. 

27 9 9“ 


0 3353 


Pullah of 120 Seers for Iron &c. 

236 9 2 


2.8749 


Maund of 84 do. for (Jrain .. 

91 9 8 ! 

.. 

1.1494 

Qeilon 

Olunda or old Dutch Pound.. 

1 1 8 

42.535 


( Tracancorc.) 

Maund of 25 old do. 

27 5 8 


0.3325 

I Tolam of 100 Pol. for Cotton 

16 11 5.6 


0.2029 


i Do. for Spices . 

15 97.3 

., 

0.1891 

Surat 

1 'Polah of 12 Mashas . 

187 2 Grains 

1.010 ! 


(Guzprat.) 1 Seer of 2/> Tolahs . 

0 15 0 

37.458 

0.4557 


Maund of 40 Seers. 

37 8 0 


0.4558 

Tellicueury 

Seer of 20 Surat Rupees .... 

0 8 2':- 

19*^9 

0.2481 

(Malabar,) 

Maund of G4 Seers. 

32 11 o' 

“ 

0.3972 
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KURRACIIEE. 


Caistonment Price Current. 


. 15EEE. 

lieef, 1st sort 
Do. 2nd sort 
Humps 
(3x l^alates 
Suet 

Tongues, fresh 
,, salted 
Hearts 

Marrow bones 
Chins, large 
,, small 
Feet 

VEAL. 

Fillet 

Loin 

Shoulder 

Neck 

Breast 

Head . 

Feet 

MUTTON. 

Kid 

Kid’s head and Jiver 
Kid, one hind quarter 
Tiamb 

Lamb’s head and liver 
„ each quarter ... 

Head 

Kidneys 

Liver and heart 

Saddle of mutton, order to be sent one day 
previous ... 

,, . 

Mutton, 1st sort 
„ 2nd sort 
Suet 
Feet 

PORK. 

Pig, sucking 
Trotters, large .... 


11 lbs, 
14 lbs. 
() lbs. 

1 lb. 
5 lbs. 
each 




four 


each 


four 


each 


15 lbs. 
12 lbs. 
8 lbs. 
11 lbs. 
4 lbs. 
four 


each 

set 


K. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

0 


d 

0 


A. V. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 3 
0 0 
3 0 
5 1 
2 0 
1 0 
3 0 
2 0 
2 0 


0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
12 0 
8 0 
0 0 
4 0 


4 0 
3 0 

5 0 
0 0 
3 0 

7 0 
1 3 
0 6 
1 3 

0 0 

8 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 3 


0 0 
4 U 
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Trotters, small 


set 

K. 

0 

A. 

3 

p. 

0 

Bacon, Bombay 


1 lb. 

0 

6 

0 

„ Kurrachec and Mooltan 

1 lb. 

0 

7 

0 

Pork, fresh 


lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ salt, country 


3 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Sausages 


2i lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Partridges ... 

POULTRY. 

per pair 

0 

2 

0 

Half Fowl ... 


each 

0 

4 

0 

Chicken.s, largo 


... ,, 

0 

3 

0 

,, small 


... ,, 

0 

2 

6 

Ducks 


,, 

1 

0 

0 

Fowls, large and small 


... ,, 

0 

G 

0 

Coolum 



0 

0 

0 

Fat-fowl 


... ,, 

0 

11 

0 

bjggs,^Ducks and Fowls 


32 No. 

1 

0 

0 

Rabbits 


each 

0 

8 

0 

BRKAD. 

Flour, wheat on, 1st sort for pastry 

6 to 7 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Kolong 


7 lbs. 

1 

0 

0* 

Sago 


... 7 to 8 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Anowroot ... 


4 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Bran, wbeaten 


... 18 to 50 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

P> scuits. Butter 


4 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Ginger 


3 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Plain 


7 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Sweet 


3 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Water 


4 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Bread, 1st sort (1‘J ounce loaves) 

13 No. 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort, (10 ounce 

loaves) 

lb No. 

1 

0 

0 

Loaf Sugar 

SUGAR. 

... 3 to 4 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Jagree, 1st sort Bombay 


...12 to 13 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort Sindee 


...15 to 18 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Sugar Candy, 1st sort 


33 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort 


4 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Sugar, soft, 1st sort ... 


... 5^ to 6 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2iul sort ... 


... 7 to 9 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

MILK 

Buffalo’s Milk 

AND BUTTER. 

20 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Cow’s Milk 


24 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Butter, 1st sort 


2 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, ,, 2iid sort 


3^ lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Cream 


7 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Ghee, 1st sort 


.. 3 lbs. 3 ozs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 



1 

0 

0 
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OIL, CANDLES, AND SOAP. 


Candles, European 

1 lb. 

,, Cochin 

0 lbs. 

Soap, European, yellow and white 

4 lbs. 

„ Country .... 

... 10 to 11 lbs. 

Oil, Castor ... 

... 6 to 7 lbs. 

„ Cocoa-nut, 1st sort 

... per maund. 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... 6 lbs. 12 ozs. 

Oil, Cocoa-nut 

per bottle. 

„ Fish ... 

7 lbs. 

„ Gingilley, 1st sort 

7i lbs. 

„ „ 2nd sort 

7i lbs. 

,, Sweet, 1st sort ... 

7 lbs. 

,, „ 2nd sort ... 

7.} lbs. 

,, C-akcs of sorts 

28, 40, 52 lbs. 

FISH-FKESH A 

ND SALTED. 

Bomloes 

0 No. 

Crabs 

each 

Oysters 

per dozen 

Inferior sorts of fish ... 

each 

l^omplet 

1 lb. 

„ small 

... y ^ 

Mullet 


Prawns 

... 

Ramoose 


Salt Fish, 1st sort 

21 ’il)s. 

„ 2nd sort 

...;i2t()G() ibs. 

Soles 

1 lb. 

Bachus 

... ,, 

Soormaec ... ., 

... ,, 

Gole Fish, dry 

,, 

Lady Fish ... 

... ,, 

Prawns, dried 

10 lbs. 

Tarlee 

1 lb. 

Palla Fish of sweet water 


GRAIN OF 

SORTS. 

Badjaree, 1st sort 

oO to 82 lbs. 

„ 2nd sort 

84 to 30 lbs. 

Barley, 1st sort 

30 to 38 lbs. 

Gram, Cutch 


,, Scinde, white ... 


,, Ferozepore 

34 to 35 lbs. 

„ Parched, 1st sort, Muscat 

20 Ib.s. 

„ ,, 2nd .<ort, red ... 

22 lbs. 

Jowarie, Surat 


„ Scinde 

34 to 35 lbs. 

Moong, 1st sort 

22 to 24 lbs. 


44r> 


R. A. P. 

0 14 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
14 0 0 

1 0 0 
0 4 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 


0 0 0 

0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 0 

0 4 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 [) 

0 1 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 2 (» 

0 1 (i 

0 1 ;; 

0 0 9 

0 1 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 () 

0 ;j 0 


1 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

I 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

I 0 0 

I 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 
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Moong, 2nd sort 


22 to 24 lbs. 

li. 

1 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Mutter, 1st sort 


36 to 44 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort 


38 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Mutt, 1st sort 



1 

0 

0 

llicc, Bengal, 1st sort 


16 to 18 Ib.s. 

1 

0 

0 

„ ('hoca and Ferozeporo 


24, 26, 28 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, ^cinde, 1st sort 


27 to 28 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, ,, 2nd sort 


30 to .32 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

\Vhcat, Surat and Culcli 


26 to 27 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Scindc, 1st sort 


27 to 28 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, ,, 2nd sort 


28 to 29 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Woorcoil, 1 st sort 


22 to 24 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

FLOURS 

Dhall, Towur, 1st sort 

OF 

SORTS. 

20 to 22 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, ,, 2nfl sort 



1 

0 

0 

,, Oram, 1st sort ... 


25 to 28 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, ,, 2nd sort 



1 

0 

0 

,, Moong, 1st sort cleaned 


16 to 18 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 



1 

0 

0 

,, Muttur, 1st sort 


30 to .32 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, 2lid sort 

Mussoor, 1st sort 



1 

0 

0* 


26 to 27 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Ooiid 


16 to 17 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

J^dour, Wlieaten, 1st sort 


22 to 24 lb.s. 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 


24 to 26 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Fine... 


16 to 17 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Bajaree, 1st sort 


22 to 23 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Gram . . 


16 to 18 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Jo war CO . . 


27 to 28 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Rice .. 


22 to 23 lbs. 

1 

0 

n 

DRIKI) 

Almonds, Sweet 

FRUITS. 

8 to 1) lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Bitter 



1 

0 

0 

Allobkhur ... 


G to lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ I’ersia and Cabool 


1 

0 

0 

Plums, fine 


G lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Black 


8 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Pista Seed ... 


2.1 lbs. 

I 

0 

0 

Jurdaloo 


G lbs. 

1 

0 

l> 

Chase-nut ... 


5 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Currant 


4 lbs. 

0 

12 

0 

FRUITS 

A]>plcs 

OF 

SORTS. 

each 

0 

0 

10 

Oranges, sweet 


per dozen 

0 

8 

0 

Plantains, red, large Bomlay . 


... ,, 

0 

10 

0 

,, Kurracbee white 


• • • 

0 

5 

0 

„ yellow, largo Sindee . 



u 

2 

0 


4 
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Plaintains yellow, small 
Soop 

Sweet Limes 

Guavas 

Figs, green ... 

Figs, dried 
Grapes, white 
,, red 

„ red dried Museat 
Mulberri('s ... 

Kaisino 

Dry red Grapes 
Jerdalo 
Limes, s(.ur 
Pomcgraiiatcs, Scindo 
,, Muscat 

Pinc-applc ... 

Pomelo 


u. 

per dozen. 0 

0 

„ 0 

„ 0 

0 

8 lbs. I 

1 
1 

11 lbs. I 

6 lbs. 1 

4 lbs. I 

(3 to 8 lbs. 1 

4 to 6 lbs. I 

each 0 

„ t) 

„ d 

0 

„ 0 


VEG ETAIU.es. 

Sulguni 
Bcan.s, Guaree 
llosils 
Brinjalls 
PaprcG Sindy 
Bcndic.s 

,, 2nd sort 
Carrots 

Chillies, green 
Carrly 

Ginger, green > 

Yams 

Nolcole with leaves 
Turaee 

Onions, Bombay and Kurrachce 
,, Scinde, green 
Potatoes, Bombay 
„ 2iid sort 

,, .‘Ird .^ort 

Chowlie Seed 
Beet 

,, Tomatos 
Pumpkins, red 

Paprecs, Chora and b'ulley . . 

Radishes, Country 

Sweet Potatoes, large . . 

Turnips, weighed with leavc.s ... 

Suran 

Gonsally 


per lb. 0 

,, d 

d 
d 
t) 
d 

„ d 

d 

„ d 

d 
d 
d 

,, d 

d 
d 
d 

M d 

,, d 

„ d 

„ t) 

d 

„ d 

d 
d 

„ d 

,, d 

d 

„ d 

„ d 


A. P. 

1 G 

8 0 
4 0 

4 0 

{ 0 
d 0 
0 0 
0 d 
0 0 
d d 
d 0 
d 0 
d d 
d T) 
d d 

2 d 
i d 

Id d 


d () 

1 0 

d G 

1 d 

1 0 

I d 

0 d 

d d 

0 d 

1 d 

2 d 

1 d 

»d G 

d (> 

d 7 

d 4 

1 0 

d 9 

d G 

1 G 

2 0 

d 0 

0 f) 

1 0 

0 0 

1 0 

1 d 

0 G 

I 0 
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R. 

A. 

p. 

Bhajee, bitter 

5 bundles 

0 

0 

3 

Bhajee, red 6 in each bdle. 1-J lbs. 

... ,, 

0 

0 

3 

Cabbages, white 

each 

0 

0 

0 

„ red 


0 

0 

0 

Lettuces, Salad 

per dozen 

0 

2 

0 

Poppies, green 

each 

0 

0 

9 

Gooia Leaves 

per dozen 

0 

1 

0 

Plantain Leaves 

... ,, 

0 

3 

0 

Indian Corn ... 

d lbs. 

0 

0 

3 

Garlic, green 

6 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

GRASS AND 

LUCERNE. 




Curbee, 1st sort 

G8 lbs. 

0 

0 

0 

Grass, Scindee 

()8 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Bombay 

54 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Sind, Camel ... 


0 

0 

0 

Badjaree Green Grass 

125 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Jjiicerne Grass 

175 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Scindee Curbee 

G7 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

SUNDRIES. 




Bees’ Wax ... 

... 1-J to 2 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

("amphov 

20 to 22 tolahs 

1 

0 

0 

(Charcoal 

64 to 100 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Chillies, dried 

... 10 to 12 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Coffee, 1st sort 

... 4 to lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Coir Rope ... 

... 8 to 10 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Copper Crooking Pols ... 

each 

0 

It 

0 

Cotton, cleaned 

4 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Copper Kettles 

«each 

1 

0 

0 

„ Ovens, Gindees, ike. . , 

each 

0 

15 

0 

Cotton Seed... 

... 18 to 50 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Ropes... 

2 to 8 ozs. 

1 

0 

0 

Dates, dried 

... 14 to IG lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Green... 

... 21 to 32 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Garlic, 1st sort 

8 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Antimony 

3 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Pepper, black 

5 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Salt, 1st sort 

192 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

256 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Tobacco, Eating 

... 8 to 10 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, Smoking, Goorokhoo ... 

... 7 to 10 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, American, Isl sort 

1 lb. 

1 

0 

0 

„ „ ‘2nd sort ... 

1 lb. 

0 

12 

0 

Tamarinds... 

21 to 24 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Turmeric 


1 

0 

0 

Tea, Green, 1st sort ... 

fib. 

1 

4 

0 

,, „ 2nd sort ... 

1 lb. 

1 

0 

0 
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Tea, Black, 1st sort ... 

1 lb. 

B. 

1 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort... 

1 lb. 

0 

12 

0 

Leeches for man 

per dozen 

0 

4 

0 

„ for horse 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 

Beeat Rice ... ^ ... 

10 to 12 dozen 

1 

0 

0 

Dungree Cloth, 1st sort 

21 yards 

1 

0 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

6 „ 

1 

0 

0 

Cocoa-nuts, 1 st sort ... 

Chunam, fine 

8 to 32 

1 

0 

0 

160 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

200 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Saltpetre, 1st sort 

... per maiind 

6 

4 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

4 

0 

0 

Blacking 

per bottle 

0 

10 

0 

Lime Juice.. 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 

Vinegar, Europe 

,, 

0 

12 

0 

„ country 

... ,, 

0 

2 

3 

Turpentine ... 

... ,, 

0 

14 

0 

Nutmegs 

21 to 32 tolahs 

1 

0 

0 

Quicksilver... 

20 to 32 tolahs 

1 

0 

0 

S traw for Packing 

26 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Boots, patent leather, with boxes ... per pair 

6 

0 

0 

„ ,, without boxes 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 

„ country leather, with boxes 

... ,, 

3 

8 

0 

„ „ without boxes 

... y. 

3 

0 

0 

Shoes, patent leather... 

... ,, 

2 

8 

0 

„ country „ officers’... 

... y. 

2 

0 

0 

„ „ „ soldiers’... 

... y, 

1 

12 

0 

Slippers, „ „ ... 

... ,y 

0 

0 

0 

Jack Boots, country ... 

... 

0 

0 

0 

SHOEING HORSES. 

Shoeing a horse all round ... ... each 

1 

4 

0 

„ Tattoo all round 

... y, 

1 

0 

0 

Removing and putting on old shoes 

. . . ,, 

0 

12 

0 

TINNING COPPER 
Tinning Copper Pots, large 

POTS. 

No. 16 

1 

0 

0 

„ „ small ... 

No. 20 

1 

0 

0 

If new, large size 

No. 10 

1 

0 

0 

„ small 

No. 12 

1 

0 

0 

Brass 

No. 

0 

12 

0 

Pewter 

No. 

0 

4 

0 

MUD CHATTY. 

Large Chatty, with cover 

0 

6 

0 

,, ,, 

... 

0 

4 

0 

j> »>*••• 

... 

0 

1 

0 


O G 
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ARTIZANS’ 

WAGES. 






B. 

A. 

p. 

Cooper Maistry 

per diem 

1 

4 

0 

,, ... ... ... 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 

Carpenter Maistry 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

,, ... ... 


0 

10 

0 

Bricklayer Maistry 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

,, ... ... 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 

Tailor, 1st ... 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 

„ 2nd ... 

... ,, 

0 

6 

4 

3rd ... 

... ,, 

0 

5 

4 

Tinner 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 

Masons 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 

Smiths 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 

Fixing glass per day ... 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Shoemaker, 1st 

... ,, 

0 

6 

4 

„ 2nd 

... ,, 

0 

5 

4 

Copper Smith 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Chokydar ... 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 

Guide or Muccadum ... 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 

Shikaree, returning the same day 

,, 

0 

5 

0 

Cooley 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 

BHISTIE 

HIRE. 





Puckawlics to supply one puckawl load of water, con¬ 
taining about 10 gallons of water per diem, per 
month to the Native llegiments^ Lines, and all to 
the north of the Baazar, for one puckawl per diem, 
per mensem ... ... ... ... 100 

Ditto, ditto, a single puckawl ... ... 0 0 9 

Ditto, ditto, one puckawl per diem, per mensem, 

to the residents in the Bazaar ... ..u 18 0 

Ditto, ditto, a single puckawl ... ... 0 10 

Ditto, ditto, one puckawl ditto, to residents in 

the General Staff Lines, from south of Mr. Peglar’s 
to Col. Turner’s house, per mensem... ... 2 0 0 

Ditto, ditto, a single puckawl, ditto ... 0 16 

One puckawl bheastie and driver, hire of, per mensem 15 0 0 

Puckawlics to supply one puckawl load of water con¬ 
taining about 40 gallons of water, per diem, per 


mensem, to Clifton 



7 

8 

0 

Ditto, ditto, a single puckawl ditto 

,. 

, 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto, ditto, one puckawl of salt water, 

ditto 


0 

2 

0 

Ditto, ditto, to Ghizree, ditto 



0 

12 

0 

Pay of Bagle Bheastie, per mensem, in camp 

• • 

• 

7 

0 

0 

PRICE OF FIREWOOD. 





Firewood ... 

220 

lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

„ Camel load 

196 

lbs. 

0 

12 

0 

„ „ small „ ... 

181 

lbs. 

0 

10 

0 
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B. A. F. 


Firewood, Donkey load 

74 lbs. 

0 

6 

0 

f, ,, small ... 

62 lbs. 

0 

4 

0 

RATES OF 

ARTICLES. 




Bamboo Chique painted 

per foot 

0 

1 

0 

„ „ plain 

... ,, 

0 

0 

9 

Coarse mat for 100 feet square... 

... ... 

0 

14 

0 

Cheese, covintry 

per lb. 

0 

8 

0 

Turpentine Oil 

per oz. 

0 

1 

0 

Blacking 

per box 

0 

6 

0 

Sardin fish ... 

... y, 

0 

6 

0 

Black Cummin 

18 lbs. 

1 

0- 

0 

„ white ditto 

7 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Senna leaves 

12 lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

Sulphur 

... „ 

1 

0 

0 

Saffron 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

„ powder 

... 8 lbs. 9 ozs. 

1 

0 

0 


The weights by which articles are sold in the Camp Bazaar are 
as follows:— 

Forty tolahs=half seer or one pound. 

Eighty tolahs=one seer. 

Forty seers=one maund. 

Eight maundsmone candy. 

All applications for servants, &c., should be made to the muc- 
cadum of hired servants, or to the bazaar chowry. 


o o 2 








CHAPTER XXVni 


BENGAL PRICE CURRENT 

AVERAGE OF PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1862. 
Since which time they have become trebled. 


BREAD, BUTTER, MILK, &c. 


Bread, 1st sort 

8 double loaves for 

11. A. 

1 0 

p. 

0 

to 

R. 

0 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

9 

»» >> 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

„ 3rd sort 

11 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Biscuits, 1st sort 


seers for 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort 


2 „ 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

„ 3rd sort 


2J „ 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Muffins 


... 12 for 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Butter, Ist sort 


12 chittacks for 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort 


16 „ 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

„ 3rd sort 


20 „ „ 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

,, curcha 

1 seer 4 chittacks for 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

„ preserved 


per seer 

»» 

8 seers for 

1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Butter-milk, good 


0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

9 

Milk, cow, 1st sort 


1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort 


10 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

„ 3rd sort 


H 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

„ diluted 


16 

1 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

Milk, goat ... 


s 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Milk, ass 


1 

4 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

VENISON. 

Procurable if a whole Deer be subscribed for. 
Hind quarters ... each 14 

0 

0 - 


L6 

0 

0 

Fore „ 

... 

... „ 10 

0 

0 - 

— ■ 

ll 

0 

0 

Head and Neck 

... 

... „ 

2 

8 

0 - 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Sirloins, 1st sort 


BEEF. 

each 

4 

8 

0 


5 

0 

0 

2nd sort 


... ,, 

2 

12 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Ribs, 1st sort 


... ,, 

3 

4 

0 

_ 

3 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort 


... ,, 

1 

10 

0 

.... 

1 

12 

0 

Rumps, 1st sort 


,, 

4 

8 

0 

_ 

4 

12 

0 

„ 2nd sort 


... ,, 

1 

12 

0 

_ 

2 

0 

0 

Half a rump, Ist sort 


... ,, 

2 

8 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 
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B. A. 

p. 

Half a rump, 2nd sort 

each 

1 

4 

0 

Rump steaks, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

15 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 

Humps, 1st sort 

... ,, 

3 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort , 

... y. 

2 

0 

0 

Briskets, 1st sort 

... ,, 

3 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

••• ♦» 

2 

6 

0 

Rounds, 1st sort 

each, as to size 

3 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

»» »♦ 

1 

12 

0 

Edge-bone, Ist sort 

... each 

1 

14 

0 

„ 2nd sort ... 

... 

1 

2 

0 

Shin beef, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

7 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

6 

Heads (no tongue) 

... „ 

0 

10 

0 

Palates, 1st sort 

• •• >» 

0 

0 

6 

Tails . 

per dozen 

0 

3 

6 

Tongues, 1st sort 

... each 

0 

7 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

6 

Hearts, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

1 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

0 

6 

Kidneys 

... ,, 

0 

0 

6 

Feet, good ... 

per dozen 

0 

3 

0 

Suet 

... per seer 

0 

7 

0 

VEAL, HALF-CROWN, OR 

KYE. 

Hind quarters, 1st sort 

each 

1 

10 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

14 

0 

Fore „ 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

• • 

0 

4 

0 

Leg, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 

„ 2nd sort, 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 

Loin, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

11 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

5 

0 

Shoulder, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

3 

6 

Breast, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

5 

6 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 

Sweetbread, 1st sort ... 

... „ 

0 

2 

9 

„ 2nd sort ... 

... „ 

0 

1 

9 

Head, 

... ,, 

0 

5 

6 

Feet . 

4 for 

0 

5 

0 

VEAL, SMALL. 




Hind quarters 1st sort 

each 

1 

2 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 

Fore ,, Ist sort 

... ,, 

0 

5 

6 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... „ 

0 

4 

0 

Leg, 1st sort 

... „ 

0 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort » ... 

... ,, 

0 

5 

0 


45S 

R. A. P. 
1 6 0 
1 0 0 
0 9 0 
4 0 0 
2 8 0 
4 0 0 
2 8 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 4 0 
0 0 0 
0 5 0 
0 12 0 
0 0 0 
0 4 6 
0 8 0 
0 5 0 
0 1 3 
0 0 9 
0 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 


1 12 0 
1 0 0 
0 110 
0 5 0 

0 12 0 
0 7 0 

0 12 0 
0 6 0 
0 4 6 

0 3 6 

0 6 0 
0 4 6 
0 3 0 

0 2 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 


1 4 0 

0 13 0 
0 6 0 
0 5 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
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Loin, 1st sort 

... each 

B. 

0 

A. 

5 

P. 

0 

to 

R. 

0 

A. 

6 

p. 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Shoulder, 1st 

... ,, 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Breast, 1st sort 

... „ 

0 

A 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Sweetbread, Ist sort ... 

• •• 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

„ 2nd sort ... 

... ,, 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Head . 

... „ 

0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Eeet 

... 4 for 

0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

PATNA 

Hind quarters, 1st sort 

SHEEP MUTTON. 

each 6 4 

0 


6 

8 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... „ 

2 

12 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Fore ,, Ist sort 

... ,, 

3 

4 

0 

— 

3 

8 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... „ 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 

Saddle, 1st sort 

... „ 

6 

8 

0 


1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,1 

2 

8 

0 

— 

2 

12 

0 

Leg, 1st sort 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 

Loin, 1st sort 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

1 

8 

0 

.... 

1 

12 

0 

Shoulder, 1st sort 

... „ 

1 

8 

0 

_ 

1 

12 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

0 

9 

0 


0 

12 

0 

Breast, 1st sort 

... ,, 

1 

12 

9 

... 

2 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

14 

0 

..... 

0 

15 

0 

Tongues 

per dozen 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Neck 

each 

0 

0 

9 

_ 

0 

1 

0 

Head and Feet 


0 

1 

9 

_ 

0 

2 

0 

Hearts 

... per pair 

0 

0 

1 

_ 

0 

0 

9 

Hearts and Livers 

... ,, 

0 

0 

.9 


0 

1 

0 

Suet 

,.. per seer 

0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

9 

0 


COUNTRY SHEEP MUTTON. 


Hind quarters, 1st sort ... 

each 

2 

12 

0 — 2 

14 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... „ 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

10 

0 

Fore „ 1st sort ... 

... ,, 

1 

11 

0 — 1 

12 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort... 

... ,, 

0 

14 

0 — 0 

15 

0 

Saddle, 1st sort 

... ,, 

2 

12 

0 — 3 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

12 

0 

Leg, 1st sort ... 

... ,, 

1 

8 

0— 1 

10 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0-0 

9 

0 

Loin, 1st sort 

... ,, 

1 

6 

0 — 1 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... y, 

0 

5 

6 — 0 

6 

0 

Shoulder, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

9 

0 — 0 

10 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 — 0 

9 

0 

Breast, 1st sort 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 1 

4 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

9 

0-0 

10 

0 

Tongues 

per dozen 

e 

8 

0 — 0 

9 

0 
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B. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A. 

P. 

Neck 

each 

0 

0 

6 to 

0 

0 

0 

Head and feet 

* • • 

0 

1 

3 — 

0 

1 

6 

Hearts 

* • • 

0 

0 

3 — 

0 

0 

0 

Heart and Liver 

... per pair 

0 

0 

9 — 

0 

0 

0 

Suet 

• 

... per seer 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

6 

3 

GOAT 

MUTTON. 







Hind quarters, 1st sort 

each 

1 

6 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

„ ,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 - 

0 

11 

0 

Fore „ 1st sort... 

... ,, 

1 

6 

0 . 

1 

8 

0 

„ ,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

9 

0 — 

0 

10 

0 

Saddle, 1st sort 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 — 

0 

10 

0 

Leg, 1st sort ... 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 — 

0 

12 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

8 

0 

Loin, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 — 

0 

12 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 — 

0 

5 

0 

Shoulder, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

3 

0 — 

0 

4 

0 

Breast, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 — 

0 

10 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 — 

0 

5 

0 

Neck 

• • • yy 

0 

0 

9 — 

0 

0 

0 

Head and feet 


0 

1 

0 — 

0 

1 

3 

Hearts 

... per pair 

0 

0 

6 — 

0 

0 

0 

Heart and liver 

... ,, 

1 

3 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Suet 

... per seer 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

6 

3 

LAMB, THREE-PARTS GROWN. 





Hind quarters, 1st sort... 

each 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

,, „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

11 

0 —. 

0 

12 

0 

Fore „ ^ 1st sort 

... ,, 

1 

2 

0 — 

1 

4 

9 

,, ,, 2nd sort 

... • , 

0 

11 

0 —. 

0 

12 

0 

Neck 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Head and feet 


0 

1 

3 — 

0 

0 

0 

Heart and liver 

... per pair 

0 

0 

9 — 

0 

0 

0 

KID, SMALL SUCKING. 






Hind quarters, 1st sort... 

each 

0 

4 

9 — 

0 

4 

9 

„ ,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

6 — 

0 

4 

6 

Fore ,, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

4 

6 — 

0 

4 

9 

,, ,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

3 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Neck 

... „ 

0 

0 

3 — 

0 

0 

0 

Head and feet 


0 

1 

6 — 

0 

0 

0 

Heart and liver 

... per pair 

0 

0 

9 — 

0 

0 

0 


KID, THREE-PARTS GROWK. 

Hind quarters, Ist sort ... ... each 0 5 6 — 0 

,, „ 2nd sort ... ,, 0 3 0 — 0 

Fore „ IstrfSort ... ... „ 0 4 0 — 0 


5 6 
3 6 
5 0 
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B. 

A. 

P. B. 

A. 

P. 

Fore quarters, 2nd sort 

each 

0 

3 

0 too 

3 

0 

T^eck . 

... „ 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 

Head and feet 


0 

1 

3 — 0 

0 

6 

Heart and liver 

... per pair 

0 

0 

9 — 0 

0 

0 


PORK. 






Hind quarters, 1st sort... 

each 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

10 

0 

,, „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 — 0 

14 

0 

Fore ,, 1st sort... 

... „ 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

10 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

14 

0 — 0 

15 

0 

Leg, 1st sort ... 

... 

0 

12 

0 — 0 

14 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

7 

0 — 0 

8 

0 

Loin, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

11 

0-0 

12 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

,, 

0 

6 

0 — 0 

7 

0 

Shoulder, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 — 0 

11 

0 

,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

7 

0 — 0 

8 

0 

Breast, Ist sort 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 . 1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 — 0 

10 

0 

Heads, 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0-0 

5 

0 

Trotters, good 

per dozen 

0 

3 

0 — 0 

4 

0 

Figs, roasting 

... each 

1 

2 

0 — 1 

4 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 — 0 

14 

0 

Hog’s lard 

... per seer 

0 

8 

0 — 0 

9 

0 

COUNTRY CORNED AND SALTED 

MEAT. 



BEEF (Feom Natives.) 





Rounds, 1st sort 

... each 

2 

8 

0 — 3 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

12 

0 

Briskets, 1st sort 

... „ 

2 

8 

0 — 3 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

1 

8 

•0 — 1 

12 

0 

Humps, Ist sort 

... ,, 

2 

8 

0 — 3 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

1 

4 

0 — 1 

0 

0 

Tongues, 1st sort 


0 

7 

0 — 0 

8 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

3 

6 — 0 

4 

0 

PORK (Fkom Natives). 





Leg, Ist sort ... 

each 

0 

14 

0 — 0 

15 

0 

Shoulder 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 — 0 

14 

0 

Ribs, spare ... 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 1 

2 

0 

Cheeks, corned 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 — 0 

10 

0 

Bacon, 1st sort 

... per lb. 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

Sausages, Bologna 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

,, fresh, 1st sort ... 

... per seer 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 


POULTRY. 






Turkies, cock, Dasee, full roasting, each 12 

0 

0—13 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

8 

0 

0— 9 

0 

0 

„ hen, full roasting 

... „ 

4 ’ 

8 

0—5 

0 

0 
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A. r. 

Turkies, hen, 2nd sort ... 

... each 

3 

8 

0 to 

4 

0 

0 

„ „ cock, Chittagong,'*^ full roasting 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

9 , ,, hen, ,, 

9) 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Geese, full grown 

... each 

2 

4 

0 — 

2 

8 

0 

„ half-grown , 

... ,, 

2 

1 

0 — 

2 

1 

0 

Fowls, Chittagong, extra large 

size „ 

0 

13 

0 — 

0 

14 

0 

„ Full roasting 

... ,, 

0 

10 

0 — 

0 

11 

0 

„ Country ditto 


0 

8 

0 — 

0 

9 

0 

„ Half-grown ditto... 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 

„ Kurcha, 1st sort ... 

... ,, 

0 

2 

G 

0 

3 

0 

Chickens, small 


0 

1 

9 — 

0 

2 

0 

Ducks, full roasting 

... „ 

0 

9 

0 — 

0 

10 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

7 

0 

Pigeons, Ist sort 

... ,, 

0 

3 

9 — 

0 

4 

6 

Hare, full-grown 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Rabbits, full grown ... ... „ 

FISH. 

2 

0 

0 — 

2 

4 

0 

Bccklee fish, Ist sort ... 

each 

2 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort ... 

... „ 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

10 

0 

Hilsa fish,'^large, 1st sort 

... ,, 

1 

2 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Roo-ee, large... 

Cutta, large ... 

... per seer 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 

... ,, 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

G 

0 

Mirgel, ditto ... 

... ,, 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 

Kowe 

per corge 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

7 

0 

Prawns, Bagda, 1st sort 

... ,, 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 

3 

0 

„ Mocha, large 

... 4 for 

0 

5 

0 —. 

0 

6 

0 

Crabs, 1st sort 

Pairsah, scarce. 

... ,, 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 

2 

G 


Moonjee (MuJiets), scarce. 

Tareabunp;un, Bonsputah, Bhola, Tangra, Pankal, Kankeelah, 
Shoil, Byne, Singee, Chetole, Pangus, Chingree, ike., &c., 
procurable. 

FRUIT. 


Custard apples 

4 for 

0 

3 

0 - 

- 0 

3 

6 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

0 

0 

0 - 

- 0 

0 

0 

Almonds, green 

... per 100 

0 

2 

0 - 

-0 

0 

0 

Cocoa-nuts, large, ripe ... 

each 

0 

0 

6 - 

- 0 

0 

9 

„ green 

... per pair 

0 

0 

9 - 

-0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers, small 

2 and 3 for 

0 

0 

3 - 

- 0 

0 

0 

Watermelons 

... each 

0 

3 

0 - 

-0 

0 

0 

Musk melons... 

... „ 

0 

1 

0 - 

- 0 

0 

0 

Gherkins 

per corge 

0 

0 

9 - 

- 0 

1 

0 


• This kind of turkey can never be had in good condition, though 
apparently plump, yet when stripped of their feathers they scarcely exceed 
in size a large roasting fowl. 
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B. 

A. 

P. B. 

A. 

p. 

Guavas, 1 Ft sort 

per corge 

0 

3 

0 to 0 

4 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

0 

2 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

Country olives, 1st sort... 

... „ 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

Annanus, 1st sort 

... each 

0 

12 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

Bale (Quince) 

... ,, 

0 

. 4 

0 — 0 

1 

3 

Lemon patee ... 

1 to 4 for 

0 

‘ 0 

6 — 0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

2 to 4 for 

0 

0 

3 — 0 

0 

0 

Ripe mangoes, 1st sort... 

per corge 

0 

0 

0-0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 


0 

0 

0-0 

0 

0 

Bombay mangoes, Ist sort 

0 to 0 for 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

Pumplemose ... 

each 

0 

1 

0 — 0 

1 

6 

Papiahs, 1st sort 

... „ 

0 

1 

3-0 

2 

0 

Plainiains, 1st sort 

per bunch 

0 

1 

6 — 0 

1 

9 

Pomegranates, Muscat.... 

... per seer 

0 

2 

0 — 0 

2 

6 

Ditto, Patna ... 

each 

0 

1 

0 — 0 

1 

6 

Rose-apples, 1st sort 

per corge 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort ... 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

Sugar cane 

... each 

0 

0 

3 — 0 

0 

6 


VEGETABLES. 

(such as are now trocurable.) 


Asparagus, 1st sort 

... per 100 

1 

4 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

Brinjals, 1st sort 

1 to 2 for 

0 

0 

3—0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

4 to 5 for 

0 

0 

3—0 

0 

0 

Cauliflower, 1st sort 

each 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

• • • 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

French beans ... 

per seer 

0 

12 

0 - 

- 0 

0 

0 

Lettuce 

3 to 4 for 

0 

0 

3 - 

--0 

0 

0 

Love-apples (Beelaty Bygu 

n) 20 for 

0 

1 

6 — 0 

1 

6 

Cabbages, sprout 

each 

0 

1 

0 — 0 

2 

0 

Onions, young 

2 bundles for 

0 

0 

.3 — 0 

0 

6 

Oorchau 

... per seer 

0 

0 

0 _ 0 

2 

0 

Peas, marrowfat 

... „ 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

„ Beelaty 

... „ 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

„ Dutch ... 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

„ Bunglaw 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0-0 

0 

0 

Plantains, green 

4 to 5 for 

0 

0 

3 ^ 

_ 0 

0 

0 

Potatoes, Ist sort 

... per seer 

0 

2 

6 — 0 

3 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

1 

9 — 0 

0 

0 

„ country, 1st sort 

... „ 

0 

1 

9 — 0 

0 

0 

Turnips 

... ,, 

0 

0 

9 — 0 

1 

0 

Potatoes, sweet 

... ,, 

0 

1 

3 0 

1 

6 

Pulwut, or potole 

... ,, 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Pumpkins 

each, as to size 

0 

0 

6 0 

1 

0 

„ sweet 

Radish 

»» 

0 

1 

0 0 

2 

6 

C to 7 for 
GREENS. 

0 

0 

3—0 

0 

0 

Water Cresses, Chowlie Sang, Culmee 
&c., &c., plentiful. 

ditto. 

Palung 

ditto. 
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SWEET HERBS. 


Th 5 ^me, Parsley, Celery, Mint, Sage, Dhunia, Sulpa, Mettle, 
&c., &c., pi'ocurable. 

WINES, SPIRITS, &c. 




R. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

P. 

Ale, Hodgson’s 
„ Allsopp’s 

... per doz. 

5 

8 

0 to 

6 

0 

0 

per hhd. 

60 

0 

0 —. 

70 

0 

0 


per doz. 

5 

8 

0 — 

6 

0 

0 

Brandy, Cognac 

... per gal. 

3 

7 

0 — 

3 

8 

0 

Claret, English, Carbonell s ... per doz. 

40 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ French 

... ,, 

6 

0 

0 — 

30 

0 

0 

Geneva 

... per gal. 

2 

0 

0 — 

2 

4 

0 

Port . 

quarts, per doz. 

17 

0 

0 — 

18 

0 

0 

f , ... ... 

pints. 

8 

0 

0 — 

9 

0 

0 

Sherry 

... ,, 

16 

0 

0 — 

24 

0 

0 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 





Ajwun 

... per seer 

0 

1 

9 — 

0 

2 

0 

Almonds 

per maund 

10 

8 

0 — 

12 

0 

0 

,, ... ... 

... per seer 

0 

5 

6 — 

0 

0 

0 

Allspice 

... ,, 

4 

12 

0 — 

5 

0 

0 

Aniseed 

... ,, 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 

2 

9 

Arrowroot ... 

per lb. bot. 

0 

11 

6 — 

0 

12 

0 

nn • • • • • • 

half-lb. „ 

0 

5 

6 — 

0 

6 

0 

Balichong 

... per jar 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

2 

0 

Bamboo (according to thickness) per 100 

20 

0 

0 — 

30 

0 

0 

Barley-sugar... 

... per lb. 

1 

12 

0 — 

3 

0 

0 

Barley, pearl 

... per seer 

0 

14 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

Bay-leaf 

... ,, 

0 

3 

6 — 

0 

4 

0 

Beetle-nut, Padier 

... per seer 

0 

2 

6 —- 

0 

2 

9 

„ country 

... ,, 

0 

3 

0 — 

0 

2 

9 

Beetle-leaf, or pawn, cha-chee, 100 leaves 








for 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

„ Bunglaw 

»> 

0 

3 

0 — 

0 

3 

6 

„ new ditto 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Blankets, Whitney 

... each 

4 

0 

0 — 

12 

0 

0 

„ for horses ... 

... ,, 

1 

2 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

Bottles, English 

... per 100 

3 

12 

0 — 

4 

0 

0 

„ Liverpool 

... „ 

0 

0 

0 — 

11 

0 

0 

,, Porter 

... ,, 

3 

8 

0 — 

3 

12 

0 

„ French 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 — 

3 

8 

0 

Bran wheat 

per maund 

1 

6 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

Bricks, 11 inches 

per 1000 

7 

14 

0 — 

8 

15 

0 

„ 9 inches 

... ,, 

3 

8 

0 — 

4 

6 

0 

Brick-dust, 1st sort 

100 maund 

20 

0 

0— - 

24 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort ... 

... ,, 

16 

0 

0 — 

18 

0 

0 

Brimstone ... 

... per seer 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 

2 

3 

Candles, wax, Ist ^rt... 

... ,, 

1 

2 

0 — 

1 

3 

0 
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Candles, wax, 2nd sort 


... per seer 

B. 

1 

A. 

2 

p. 

0 to 

B. 

1 

A. 

2 

p. 

6 

„ tallow, Ist sort 


per maund 

14 

0 

0 — 

15 

0 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 


• • j* 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Capers 


.. per bot. 

1 

4 

0 — 

1 

6 

0 

Cardamoms, Malabar ... 


. per seer 

3 

8 

0 — 

4 

0 

0 

Cashew-nuts 


• • » 

0 

1 

6 — 

0 

2 

6 

Chalk 


• • »» 

0 

0 

9 ~ 

0 

1 

0 

Charcoal, Ist sort 


3er maund 

0 

14 

0 — 

0 

15 

0 

„ 2nd sort 


• • »» 

0 

12 

0 — 

0 

13 

0 

Cheese, pine... 


.. per lb. 

0 

0 

0 ■— 

0 

0 

0 

„ dacca 


.. per seer 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

6 

6 

,, bandel, weight lib. 

each 

0 

1 

9 — 

0 

2 

0 

Cheesecakes, macaroon and tart¬ 
lets 1st sort...per dozen 0 

8 

0 — 

0 

9 

0 

„ 2nd sort... „ 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 

3 

0 

„ inferior ... 


8 dozen for 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Cherata 


... per seer 

0 

3 

6 — 

0 

4 

0 

Cheroots, Havannah ... 


... per 100 

3 

8 

0 — 

4 

0 

0 

„ Manilla 


2 

8 

0 — 

2 

12 

0 

Chinsurah ... 

per 

box of 250 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

„ Calcutta ... 

... per 100 

0 

12 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

Chillies, dried 


... per seer 

0 

3 

0 — 

0 

3 

6 

„ fresh 


... ,, 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 

2 

3 

Chocolate 


... per lb. 

1 

2 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

Chunam, import weight 

per 

00 maunds 

85 

0 

0 — 

95 

0 

0 

,, export ditto 

»♦ 

80 

0 

0 — 

90 

0 

0 

Cinnamon ... 


... per seer 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

2 

0 

Cloves 


• • • »v‘* 

0 

6 

6 — 

0 

7 

0 

Cocoa 


... per lb. 

2 

12 

0 — 

3 

0 

0 

Coir, Laccadiva 


... per seer 

0 

3 

0 — 

0 

3 

6 

„ Maldiva 


... ,, 

0 

4 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Coffee, Mocha, picked... 


... ,, 

0 

14 

0 — 

0 

15 

0 

„ Bourbon 


... ,, 

0 

7 

0 —. 

0 

8 

0 

Comfits, country 


... per lb. 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

Coriander seed 


... per seer 

0 

1 

9 —. 

0 

2 

0 

Corks, wine ... 


... per gross 

2 

4 

0 — 

2 

8 

0 

„ beer ... 


... ,, 

1 

8 

0 — 

2 

0 

0 

Cummin seed 


... per seer 

0 

5 

0 __ 

0 

5 

0 

Currants 


... ,, 

2 

0 

0 — 

2 

2 

0 

Custard 

per 

dozen cups 

2 

0 

0 — 

3 

0 

0 

Dates, dried 

... per seer 

0 

7 

6 — 

0 

8 

0 

„ moist 


... ,, 

0 

4 

6 — 

0 

5 

0 

Dhall, moong, cleared of 

husk 

... ,, 

0 

2 

9 — 

0 

3 

0 

„ boot ... 


... ,, 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

„ urruhr 


... ,, 

0 

1 

6 — 

0 

1 

9 

„ mussoor 


... ,, 

0 

1 

3 — 

0 

1 

6 

Eau-de-Cologne 


... per phial 0 

8 

0 — 

0 

10 

6 

Eggs, fowl, fresh 


... per corge 0 

6 

0 — 

0 

7 

0 

,, duck, ditto 


>» 

0 

* 3 

3 — 

0 

4 

0 


I 
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R 

. A. 

P. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

Figa, Turkey 

... per lb. 

0 

0 

0 to 

0 

0 

0 

Firewood, split, 1st sort 

2A maunds for 1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ • 2nd sort 

... „ 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ 3rd sort 

8 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ '4tji sort 

3^ ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Garlic 

... per seer 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 

0 

0 

Ghee, cow, 1st sort 

• • »» 

1 

2 

0 *- 

0 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort, ... 

...2 chs for 

1 

4 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ buffalo, 1st sort... 


1 

2 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

,, 2nd sort, 1 sect 

...8 chs for 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Ginger, fresh 

... per seer 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 

2 

6 

„ ary, Patna 

... ,, 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 

3 

0 

Grain, rice, Patna 

per maund 

3 

6 

0 — 

4 

0 

0 

,, Patchery, 1st sort 

... ,, 

5 

8 

0 -- 

6 

0 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ Moonghy, 1st sort 

... ,, 

2 

10 

0 — 

2 

12 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

,, Ballum, 1st sort 

... ,, 

2 

12 

0 — 

2 

14 

0 

,, ,, 2nd sort 

... ,, 

2 

8 

0 — 

2 

10 

0 

Wheat 

per maund 2 

15 

0 — 

2 

15 

6 

„ Guncajallah 

... ,, 

3 

4 

0 — 

3 

6 

0 

„ Jamatee 

... ,, 

3 

2 

0 — 

3 

4 

0 

’•^Gram, Patna, 1st sort 

... ,, 

2 

9 

0 — 

2 

12 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

2 

5 

0 — 

2 

6 

0 

„ „ new sort 

... ,, 

2 

10 

0 — 

2 

11 

0 

Peas, Dutch, white 

... ,, 

1 

10 

0 — 

2 

0 

0 

Moong Cullu... 

... ,, 

4 

8 

0 — 

4 

12 

0 

Mash ,, ... 

... „ 

2 

2 

0 — 

2 

4 

0 

Tewora, or Khasaree Mutter 

... ,, 

1 

6 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

Cubree, or Pyra Mutter 

... ,, 

1 

7 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

Dhall, urrurh, jgood 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 — 

3 

2 

0 

Paddy 

... ,, 

1 

8 

0 — 

1 

12 

0 

Gunpowder ... 

... per lb. 

1 

8 

0 — 

1 

10 

0 

Hair powder, Smyth’s 

... ,, 

0 

14 

0—- 

1 

0 

0 

Hams, Yorkshire 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

♦Hay ... per 1000 large bundles 

10 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ ... per 1000 small „ 

8 

8 

0 ~ 

9 

0 

0 

Herrings, red 

... per tin 

1 

0 

0 ^ 

1 

2 

0 

Honey, country ... 2 to 3 seers for 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Isinglass, European 

... per lb. 

9 

0 

0_ 

10 

0 

0 

„ country 

... „ 

3 

0 

0 _ 

3 

8 

0 

Jams and jellies, European 

per 3 lb.jar 

3 

0 

0_. 

3 

8 

0 

Jellies, country, currunaa, guava, mango, 







&c. 

per 3 lb. 

1 

4 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

Jogree, of date, Ist sort 

... per seer 

0 

1 

6 — 

0 

1 

9 

„ for tobacco 

per maund 

2 

8 

0 — 

2 

12 

0 

Kutch papree, 1st sort 

... per seer 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

7 

0 


The price of gram, hay, &c., constantly varies. 
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Lavender water, Smyth’s 

per pint hot. 

B. 

4 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 to 

B. 

4 

A. 

4 

p. 

0 

Lime juice ... 

... per gal. 

2 

0 

0 — 

2 

2 

0 

,, ... ... 

... per bot. 

0 

7 

0 T- 

0 

8 

0 

Mace, good ... 

... per seer 

5 

8 

0 — 

6 

0 

0 

Marmalade, country, of sorts ... per lb. 

2 


0 — 

2 

12 

0 

Milk of rose... 

... per bot. 

5 

4 

0 — 

5 

8 

0 

Milk curd 

... per seer 

0 

4 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 

Morocco skins 

each 

4 

0 

0 — 

5 

0 

0 

Mustard, Wyatt’s 

per lb. bot. 

0 

12 

0 — 

0 

13 

0 

»» »> 

per |-lb. „ 

0 

8 

0 — 

0 

9 

0 

Mustard seed 

... per seer 

0 

1 

6 — 

0 

1 

9 

Mydah, 1st sort 

per maund 

5 

8 

0 — 

6 

0 

0 

n ••• 

... per seer 

0 

3 

0 — 

0 

3 

3 

Nutmegs, good 

... ,, 

2 

0 

0 — 

2 

14 

0 

Oats, 1st sort 

per maund 

2 

4 

0 — 

2 

6 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

2 

2 

0 — 

2 

4 

0 

Oatmeal 

... per seer 

1 

10 

0 — 

1 

11 

0 

Oil, salad 

... per bot. 

0 

15 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

„ castor, Bhaiigulpore 

... ,, ^ 

0 

12 

0 — 

0 

13 

0 

„ „ cold-drawn 

... per pint 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 

„ „ „ Ist sort, per maund 12 

8 

0 

13 

8 

0 

„ „ „ 2nd sort „ 

10 

8 

0 — 

11 

0 

0 • 

„ sesamum (teel) ... 2 

seers 8 chs. for 

1 

0 

0 __ 

0 

0 

0 

„ mustard 8 


1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

,, linseed ... 

... per gal. 

1 

12 

0 — 

1 

13 

0 

„ cocoa-nut, Ist sort 

per maund 

16 

8 

0 — 

16 

0 

0 

Onions, Patna, white ... 

... per seer 

0 

1 

3 — 

0 

1 

6 

„ „ red 

••• 

0 

1 

0 — 

0 

1 

0 

„ small 

... ,, 

0 

0 

6 — 

0 

0 

0 

Ottah, 1st sort 

per maund 

3 

14 

0— . 

4 

0 

0 

»» • • • 

... per seer 

0 

1 

,9- 

0 

2 

0 

Paint, best white, mixed 

... per lb. 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 

2 

3 

„ „ black „ 

... ,, 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 

2 

3 

,1 yy green ,, 

... ,, 

0 

3 

0 — 

4 

0 

0 

,, ,, yellow ,, 

,, 

0 

1 

6-- 

0 

2 

0 

„ «y red „ 

... „ 

0 

2 

0-- 

0 

2 

3 

Pepper, Malabar 

... per seer 

0 

7 

0 _ 

0 

7 

6 

„ „ white... 

... „ 

0 

12 

0 — 

0 

14 

0 

„ „ long ... 

... „ 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

6 

6 

Pistachio nuts, picked... 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

Pickles, Europe 

.. .per square 2 

4 

0 — 

2 

8 

0 

„ country 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

Pitch 

... per seer 

0 

1 

9 — 

0 

2 

0 

Plums, French 

... per lb. 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

Pomatum, Smyth’s 

... per pot. 

0 

12 

0 — 

0 

14 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

„ 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ French 

per square of 3 

3 

4 

0 — 

3 

8 

0 

Raisins, Ist sort 

... per seer 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... ,, 

0 

. 5 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 
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Eaisins, muscatel 
„ bloom ... 

Ratans, best ... 

Rose-water, 1st sort ... 

Sago, pearl, Istygrt 
„ 2n(i sort 
Salmon, pickled 
„ in cans 

Salts, smelling, Smyth’s stopper 
Salt, white 
„ brown ... 

Saltpetre 

Sardines, in butter 
Sauces, of sorts 
Senna-leaf ... 

Shoe-blacking, Day & Martin’s, 
Snuff, Masulipatam 
„ Macoba 

Soap, Europe, scented ... 

„ Dacca *... 

Soda-water, in pints 
Soojee, 1st sort 


... per seer 

R. 

0 

A. 

0 

r. R 
0 to 0 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0—-0 

... per 100 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

... per seer 

0 

12 

O — 0 

... „ 

0 

4 

0 — 0 

... ,, 

0 

4 

3—-0 

... per keg 

2 

0 

0 — 2 

... per can 

0 

0 

0—0 

jd bottles 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

... per seer 

0 

2 

9 — 0 

... ,, 

0 

2 

0 — 0 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 — 0 

... per can 

12 

0 

0—11 

per bottle 

1 

0 

0— 1 

... per seer 

0 

4 

6 — 0 

per bottle 

0 

7 

0 — 0 

... ,, 

2 

4 

0 — 2 

... „ 

6 

0 

0 — 6 

per dozen 

1 

8 

0— 1 

... per seer 

0 

4 

0 — 0 

... per doz. 

1 

12 

0 — 2 

per maund 

5 

8 

0 — 5 

peer seer 

0 

2 

6 — 0 


STATIONERY. 


Royal, English, 1st sort 

per quire 

2 

7 

0 — 

2 

Demy „ 

,, ... 

... „ 

1 

2 

0 — 

1 

Medium ,, 

H ■ ♦ » f 

... „ 

1 

8 

0 — 

1 

Folio-post „ 

,, ... 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 — 

0 

Folio bank-post 

„ ... 

... ,, 

1 

2 

0 — 

1 

Foolscap „ ^ 

,, ... 

... ,, 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

Quarto-post,, 

,, ... 

... „ 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

Note „ 

,, ... 

... „ 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

Foolscap, French 

,, broad 

... „ 

0 

4 

0 — 

0 

Quarto-post „ 


... „ 

0 

4 

0 — 

0 

Royal, China 

y, . . . 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 — 

0 

Foolscap „ 

,, . . . 

... ,, 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 

QuartO'post, „ 

,, . . . 

... ,, 

0 

1 

9 — 

0 

Note „ 

„ . . . 

... ,, 

0 

1 

0 — 

0 

Quills, swan... 


per bundle 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

,, Dutch 

99 ••• 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

„ „ 2nd sort 

... „ 

0 

8 

0 — 

0 

Pencils, black lead 


per dozen 

1 

6 

0 — 

1 

Ink powder ... 


per bundle 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 

Wafers, Europe 


large box 

1 

4 

0 — 

1 

99 99 


small box 

0 

10 

0 — 

0 

Sand 


... per lb. 

0 15 

0 — 

1 

Tapers, red ... 


per dozen 

1 

2 

0 — 

1 

Pounce 

••• 

... per lb. 

0 

10 

0 — 

0 


Penknives, according tcyj^ality, prices varying. 


46S 

. A. P. 
0 0 
0 0 
9 0 

13 0 
4 6 
4 6 
8 0 
0 0 

12 0 
2 9 

2 3 

4 6 

14 0 
2 0 

5 0 
8 0 
8 0 
4 0 

10 0 
4 6 

2 0 
8 0 
2 9 


8 0 
4 0 
12 0 
14 0 

4 0 
6 0 
7 0 
6 0 

5 0 
5 0 

7 0 
2 6 
2 0 
1 3 
0 0 

8 0 
10 0 

8 0 

3 0 
8 0 

14 0 
0 0 

4 0 
12 Q 
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Straw, large bundles . .. 

per kahun 

6 

B. 

4 

A. P. 

0 to 

B. 

6 

A. 

8 

P. 

0 

„ small bundles .. . 

... ,, 

4 

8 

0 — 

5 

0 

0 

Sugar, fine ... ... 3 seers 8 chs. for 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

4 seers for 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Sugar-candy, China 1st sort 

... per seer 

1 

2. 

0 — 

1 

4 

0 

,, 2nd sort... 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

0 

1 

Cy. 

... 3 seers 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ „ 2nd sort 

4 seers for 

1 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

Syrups, lime, tamarind, &c. 

per bottle 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

Tamarinds ... 

... per seer 

... ,, 

0 

0 

9 - 

0 

1 

0 

Tar, Stockholm 

0 

7 

0 — 

0 

7 

6 

„ American 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 — 

0 

5 

0 

Tea, hyson ... 

... ,, 

3 

8 

0 —- 

4 

0 

0 

, souchong 

... ,, 

4 

0 

0 — 

4 

4 

0 

„ pekoe ... 


0 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ gunpowder 

... ,, 

0 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

„ pouchong 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 — 

3 

8 

0 

Tiles, long, thick 

... per 100 

4 

2 

0 — 

4 

4 

0 

,, ,, thin ... 

• •• »» 

0 

11 

0 — 

0 

14 

0 

„ square, thick 

... ,, 

4 

4 

0 — 

4 

4 

0 

„ „ thin 

... ,, 

2 

0 

0 — 

2 

2 

0 

Tobacco bbilsa, for the hookah, 

1st sort ... per maund 20 

0 

0 — 

25 

0 

0 

„ 2nd sort 

... „ 

14 

0 

0 — 

15 

0 

0 

„ 3rd sort 

... ,, 

10 

0 

0 — 

12 

0 

0 

„ inferior, 3rd sort 

... „ 

4 

8 

0 — 

5 

0 

0 

„ serg, common ... 

... ,, 

4 

8 

0 — 

5 

0 

0 

„ leaf, bhilsa 

... . 

11 

0 

0 — 

12 

0 

0 

Turmeric, Ist sort 

per seer 

0 

2 

0 ■— 

0 

2 

0 

Turpentine ... 

... „ 

2 

8 

0 — 

2 

12 

0 

Verdigris 

••• »» 

3 

4 

0 — 

3 

6 

0 

Vinegar, in pints 

per bottle 

0 

16 

0 — 

0 

18 

0 

„ country 

per gallon 

0 

4 

6 - 

0 

5 

0 

White lead ... 

per seer 

0 

7 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

Walnuts 

... ,, 

0 

5 

0 — 

0 

6 

0 
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LIVE STOCK. 

p.. 

4.. 

p. 

Fine large fed’bullocks ... 

per pair 100 to 150 

0 

0 

liuropean and Chinese breeding sows 

and pigs each 

25 

0 

0 

Small porkers ... ... 

... ,, 

12 

0 

0 

Less size „ 

... ,, 

10 

0 

0 

Rabbits 

... per pair 

3 

0 

0 

Gram-fed sheep 

... each 

8 

0 

0 

Grass-fed „ ... 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 

Milch goats 

... ,, 

8 

0 

0 

Gynahs, fat and fit for immediate use 

... per pair 

60 

0 

0 

Fat cock turkeys 

each 

7 

0 

0 

Fat hen „ 

... ,, 

4 

0 

0 

Geese, fat 

... per pair 

3 

0 

0 

Ducks „ 

... per doz. 

12 

0 

0 

Fowls „ 

... per pair 

2 

0 

0 

Young pigeons ... 

... per doz. 

3 

0 

0 

Guinea fowls ... 

... per pair 

4 

0 

0 

Bantam „ 

... ,, 

6 

0 

0 

Muscovy ducks 

... „ 

4 

0 

0 

Middling size roasting fowls 

.. . per doz. 

6 

0 

0 

Less size fowls ... 

... ,, 

4 

0 

0 

Chickens 

... ,, 

2 

0 

0 

SALTED AK12 CURED PROVISIONS. 




Kegs containing 2 rounds of beef in prepared pickle 





per keg 

16 

0 

0 

,, „ • briskets 

>» »» 

16 

0 

0 

„ „ small prime do., 8 pieces „ 

16 

0 

0 

„ „ pork „ 8 to 10 pieces „ 

16 

0 

0 

„ ,, pigs’ cheeks, feet, and tongues „ 

16 

0 

0 

„ „ 12 large bullocks’ tongues „ 

15 

0 

0 

,, „ 12 middling size „ 

dried „ 

10 

0 

0 

Small kegs,, 12 highly-seasoned 

Bologna 




sausages in rendered suet „ 

16 

0 

0 

„ „ small mottled sausages in ren- 




dered suet ... 

... ,, 

12 

0 

0 

„ „ German „ 

>» » 

12 

0 

0 

Hams 

. .. per lb. 

0 

12 

0 

Mutton hams ... 

... ,, 

0 

8 

0 

Beef „ 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 

Bacon 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 

Beef bacon 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 

Hogs’ cheeks, smoked 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 

Mutton bacon ... 

... ,f 

0 

6 

0 

Hung beef 

... ,, 

0 

6 

0 


H H 
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Collared beef ... 

... per lb. 

B. 

0 

A. 

12 

P. 

0 

„ veal ... 

... „ 

0 

12 

0 

„ pig ... 

... ,, • 

0 

12 

0 

Buttocks of beef, salted ... 

each 

6 

0 

0 

Brisket „ „ 

... i 

6 

0 

0 

Ribs „ „ 

... 1," 

5 

8 

0 

Humps, large, smoked ... 

... per lb. 

1 

0 

0 

„ pickled 

Bullocks’ tongues, large ... 

... ,, 

0 

12 

0 

each 

1 

0 

0 

„ small ... 

... per doz. 

6 

0 

0 

Pigs’ tongues ... 

Sheep’s „ 

... ,, 

2 

0 

0 

... ,, 

2 

0 

0 

Hind and fore quarters of pickled pork 

each 

3 

0 

0 

Tripe ... 

... per keg 

6 

0 

0 

Salted pastry suet 

per maund 20 

0 

0 

Hogs* lard „ 

... ,, 

16 

0 

0 

,, in bladders ... 

each,3 and 

4 

0 

0 

Rendered marrow 

... per lb. 

0 

8 

0 

Bologna sausages 

... each 

1 

0 

0 

German „ 

... per pair 

1 

0 

0 

Mutton camp „ 

... per doz. 

2 

0 

0 

Potted beef 

... per lb. 

1 

8 

0 

„ veal 

... „ 

1 

8 

0 

„ hares 

... ,, 

2 

0 

0 

„ chickens 

,, 

1 

8 

0 

„ partridges 

... ,, 

3 

0 

0 

„ quails, &c. 

••• 

3 

0 

0 

Smoked goose ... ... .... 

each 

2 

0 

0 

„ ducks ... 

... „ 

1 

4 

0 

Beef portable soup 

... per lb. 

2 

0 

0 

Veal „ . 

... , 

3 

0 

0 

Chicken „ 

... ,, 

2 

8 

0 

Vegetable „ 

... ,, 

2 

8 

0 

Pork brawn 

... „ 

0 

12 

0 

Bullocks’ tongues, middling size ... 

each 

0 

12 

0 

Beef brawn 

... per lb. 

0 

12 

0 

Mutton „ 

... „ 

0 

12 

0 

Small soused pig 

... „ 

1 

0 

0 

Smoked chine of pork 

each 

3 

0 

0 

„ roe fish ... ... each 10 0 and 

2 

0 

0 

Minced meat 

... per lb. 

2 

0 

0 

Tamarind fish, in small kegs containing 
slices 

100 

... per keg 

8 

0 

0 

Fine neats’feet oil 

... per quart 

2 

0 

0 

Kegs containing pigs’ cheeks, feet, tongues, 

ears, and hocks ... ... ... per keg 

12 

0 

0 

Tamarind fish, in jars containmg 50 slices 

... each 

4 

0 

0 

„ roes, „ „ 24 large slices „ 

4 

0 

0 

Kegs containing tamarind fish roes 

... ,, 

12 

0 

0 

Clarified hogs’ lard, in 3 lb. jars ... . 

... ,, 

1 

0 

0 
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Tasteless castor oil, in quart bottles ... each 

,, „ in pint ,, ... „ 

" PICKLES, PRESERVES, ETC. 


Pickled cauliflo in bottles 

whittr cabbage ... 
red 

piccallili 
beetroot 
bamboo 
Indian corn 
purple cabbage ... 
sliced cucumbers 
stuffed „ 

gherkins 
onions ... 

French beans 
ginger... 
mangoes 
mangoes 

country plums ... 
peaches 
radish pods 

stuffed chillies, red and green 
limes, 1 dozen in each 
sour crout 
chorindah 

Essence of chorindah oima superior quality 


per lb. 


per jar. 
per square bottle. 


per jar. 
per keg or j‘ar. 


:::1 

...>per bottle 2 and 

:;:J 


Chilli vinegar ... 

Fine clarified lime juice ... 

Love-apple chutney 
Mango „ 

Mint „ 

Apple and lime chutney ... 

Sorrel „ 

Preserved oranges 
limes 
peaches 
melons 

ginger, of superior quality 
citron ... ... 

chorindah ... ... >per lb. 

pears 
apples 
chow-chow 
red tamarind ... 
yellow „ 
green 


per phial, 
per pint, 
per quarter bottle. 


467 

R. A. r. 
1 0 0 
0 10 0 


1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 
1 8 0 

4 0 0 

1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 

2 0 0 
1 0 0 

5 0 0 
18 0 
2 0 0 

6 0 0 
18 0 
2 0 0 


3 0 0 


1 0 0 


H H ^ 
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K. A. P. 


Preserved whole strawberries from the farm gardens. 


„ Alloobookarrah ... 


... per lb. 

2 

0 

0 

„ Loquats 


■ •• ff • 

1 

0 

0 

„ pine-apple 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

„ nectarine 


••• . ly 

1 

0 

0 

Guava jelly 


• • ** ' 

1 

0 

0 

Peach „ 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Mango „ 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Sorrell „ 


... „ 

1 

0 

0 

Alloobookarrah jelly 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

„ marmalade 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Mango 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Orange 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Sweet rusks, Bath cakes, Sec. 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

Spiced ginger-bread nuts 


... 

1 

0 

0 

Rich plum cakes 


... ,, 

1 

0 

0 

,, seed 


„ 

1 

0 

0 

Dried artichoke bottoms ... 


... per 100 

() 

0 

0 

Marrow-fat peas 


... per seer 

0 

12 

0 

Fine Patna potatoes for seed 


...per maund 4 

3 

0 

,, „ for table 


... ,, 

3 

0 

0 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN SEED. 

At 10 rupees and 5 rupees per box, containing the undermen¬ 
tioned :— 

1 Mixed cabbage 

2 Cauliflower 

3 Knole cole 

4 Coss lettuce 


6 Red „ 

6 Cabbage „ 

7 Curled endive 

8 lOlb marrow-fat peas 

9 Early dwarf „ 

10 Imperial blue „ 

11 Dwarf Prussian „ 

12 Green marrow „ 

13 White Prussian ,, 

14 Green scimitar „ 

15 Windsor beans 

16 Early pod „ 

17 White French „ 

18 Dwarf „ 

19 Scarlet „ 

20 Kidney „ 

21 Black French „ 

22 Hill 


23 dwarf beans 

24 Butter „ 

25 China broad ,, 

26 Alkoose > „ 

27 Cross ,, 

28 Cape dwarf cucumbers 

29 Long hill „ 

30 „ pumpkins 

31 Occur 

32 Large-cape capsicums 

33 Nepaul upright chillies 

34 Long chillies 

35 Indian sorrell 

36 Red beet 

37 White ditto 

38 White carrots 

39 Red „ 

40 Orange „ 

41 Long white radish 

42 Long red „ 

43 Cape red turnip 

44 Cape white „ 
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45 Botan turnip 

46 White Bombay onion 

47 Bed,Patna 

48 Artichoke 

49 Asparagus, 

50 European cress 

51 „ parsley 

52 Green Nepaul spinach 

53 European „ 

54 Hroad leaf „ 

55 Red China „ 

56 Italian eolery 

57 Blue larkspur flower 

58 Sweet sultan 

59 Yellow choys anthemum 

60 Pot marygold 

61 China satin 

62 „ pink 


63 Nepanl marygold 

64 Wall flower 

65 Lupines 

66 Mignionette 

67 Double red poppy 

68 „ balsam 

69 Double variegated ditto 

70 Nepaul butless 

71 Hollyhock 

72 Snap dragon 

73 Camomile 

74 Red cockscomb 

75 Ten-week stock 

76 Yellow cockscomb 

77 Nasturtium 

78 Sunflower 

79 White larkspur 

80 Starry marygold. 


DINAPOOR BAZAAR PRICES. 


Beef . 

.. 9 

Pies to 1 anna per seer. 

Mutton. 

.. 

to 2 annas do. 

Kid . 

.. 2 

to annas per quarter. 

Pork, common, for natives*! 

to 1^ annas per seer. 

Chicken 

. H 

to 2 annas each. 

Geese ... 

. 1 

rupee each. 

Duck ... ‘V.. 

. 8 

annas each. 

Large roasting fowl . 

. 8 

to 10 annas each. 

Middling 

. 4 

to 6 annas each. 

Cow and buffalo milk 

25 

seers per rupee. 

Butter. 

. H 

tol J seers per rupe^. 

Mustard oil ... 

. 3 

annas per seer. 

Linseed oil 

• n 

annas per seer. 

Burning castor oil 

. 5 

to 5J seers per rupee. 

Firewood 

. 4 

to 5 maunds per rupee. 

phne soft sugar 

. 34 

to 44^ seers per rupee. 

Brown sugar ... 

. 7 

to 8 seers per rupee. 

Goor or jaggery 

.. 1 rupee 12 annas to 2 rups. per maund. 

Ghee ... 

.. 

to 3 seers per rupee. 

Table rice 

.. 12 

to 16 seers per rupee. 

Common rice ... 

.. 25 

to 35 seers per rupee. 

Single loaves of bread 20 

to 25 loaves per rupee. 

Butter biscuits... 

.. 3 

seers per rupee. 

Plain biscuits ... ^ 

.. 4 

seers per rupee. 
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CALCUTTA MONEY WEIGHTS Sf MEASURES 


COINS. 

Accounts are kept here in Rupees, with their subdivisions, 
Annas and Pies : I^ies make 1 Anna; 16 Annas one Rupee. * 

The standard of the Bengal money has ever been silver. 
Gold is occasionally coined, but the great bulk of the cur¬ 
rency is silver. 

Cowries—small, white, glossy shells—are made use of 
for small payments in the bazaar, and are generally thus 
reckoned:— 

4 Cowries j I Gunda. 

20 Gundas' ) 1 Pun. 

4 Puns ^ ^ 1 Anna. 

4 Annas 1 Cahun, which is about j of a Rupee. 

But they rise and fall according to the demand there is 
for them, and the quantity in the market. 

Local Weights and Measures. 

The subdivisions of the ponderary systems, throughout 
the whole of British India, generally agree in name, though 
they differ in value. Thus, in every case— 

4 Dhans . ... 1 Ruttee. 

8 Ruttees . . . .1 Masha. 

12 Mashas .... 1 Tolah. 

5 Tolahs .... 1 Chittack. 

16 Chittacks . . .1 Seer. 

40 Seers .... 1 Maund. 

The number of Dhans in a Ruttee, and the number of 
Tolahs in a Chittack, is arbitrary. 
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THE COMMERCIAL WEIGHTS OF INDIA, 

Compared with, the British Indian Unit of Weight and 
wiTH*ifHE Avoirdupois System of England. 

(Selected from Prinsep^s Tables.) 


Place. 

Denomination of Weights. 

Value in English 
Avoirdupois 
Weight. 

No. of Standard 
Tolahs per 
Seer, &c. 

Value of Mds. 
&c. in Muns 
and Decimals. | 

Benares. 

Tola of 215 Grs. Troy. 

lb. oz. dr. 

Tolahs. 

1.194 

Muns. 


Seer of 105 Sa. Wt. 

2 io 0 

105 

1.3126 


»Seer of 103 do. 

2 9 2 

103 

1.2876 


Seer of 96 do. 

2 6 7 

96 

1.2000 

• 

Calcutta. i 

See the Tables, Grain weights 

or measures are 

1 derived 

from the 


others, as follows — 

1 Koonkee=6 Chittacks.. 

1 Raik «= 4 Koonkees = 1^ 

Seer. 

1 Pally=4 Ilaiks—5 Seers 

1 SoalJj^?f=20 Tallies=2A 
MaunUS f.. 

206 3-7th 

26 

00 

400 

6.400 

2.600 

COSSIMBAZAR 

Seers, of 76. 78. 80, and 82.10 
Tolahs. 

lb. oz. dr. 

1 Tolahs. 

Muns. 

{Bengal.) 

,^eer, for Sugar, Metals, Grain 

2 1 16 

82.487 

(1.0310) 

CULPEE 

„ for Ghee. 

2 6 3 

92.816 

(1.1602) 

(Ajmi.) 

„ for Cotton . 

2 6 12 

94.184 

(1.1773) 

„ for Grain wholesale.... 

2 7 6 

95.652 

(1.1944) 

Furukhabad 

„ wholesale 110 Sa. Wt. 


no. 

(1.3626) 

{Agra.) 

„ retail, 94 do. 

,, 

94. 

(1.1760) 

„ for Spice, 82 do. 

• • 

82. 

(1.0260) 

Indore {Malwa.) 

Seers of 82 Oujein Rupees .. 

1 2 0 6i 

78.803 

(1.9860) 

Maund of 20 Seers, for Grain 

40 8 6 

• • 

0.4926 


Maunec of 12 Maunds. 

486 4 8 


6.9096 


Maund of 40 Seers for Opium, 
&c.. .. 

81 0 

12. 

0.9849 

Malwa 

Tolah of 12 Mashas. 

190 gr. 

1.056 


{Central India.) 

Seer of 84 Salimsahy, Rs.... 

2 0 6 

78.689 


Maund of 20 Seers . 

40 7 8 

.. 

(0.4918) 

Patna {Behar.) 

Tolah of 12 Mashas. 

209 grains 

1.161 

Seer from 46 to 81 Sa. Wt. .. 

80. 

I.IOOO 
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MADRAS PRICE CURRENT. 


FISH. 


Roeball 


^ to ^2 annas each. 

Mullet 


j to 2 „ „ 

Salted 



Pomplet, white and black 

... ... 

1 to 6 ,, ,, 

Whiting 

... 3 or 4 for 


„ dry ... 

6 for 


Seer fish 


2 to 4 ,, ,, 

.. dry. 


2 to 4 „ „ 

Oysters 

per hundred 

4 ,, y, 

Prawns 

3 dozen for 

1 pie. 

„ large 

1 dozen for 

BEEF. 

1 „ 

Prime pieces, 1st sort... 


per lb. . 2 annas. 

„ 2nd sort 


>» ♦» 

„ 3rd sort 


>» 1 >» 

Briskets and round, 1st sort 


»» 2 „ 

„ „ 2nd sort 


»» I'l' >» 

,, „ 3rd sort 


»» 1 it 

Meat for soup 


n 1 if 

Shin, 1st sort 


each 6 „ 

„ 2nd sort 


>> 4 „ 

Tongue, large 


,, IJ rupees. 

,, small 


j» 1 >1 

Heart, large 


„ 2 annas. 

„ small ... 


„ • 2 

Marrow bone 


... 2 

Feet 


four 8 „ 

Suet 


per lb. 6 „ 

VEAL, SMALL. 


Hind quarter, 1st sort... 

... ... 

per lb. 6 as. kid. 

„ 2nd sort 


,, 5 ,, 

„ 3rd sort 

• • . ... 

ft 4 ,, 

Fore quarter, Ist sort 


ff ^ ft 

,, 2nd sort 

... 

ft H if 

„ 3rd sort 

... 

ff 2 ,, 

VEAL, LARGE. 


Hind quarter, 1st sort... 

... ... 

5 rupees. 

„ 2nd sort 

... 

3 to „ 

„ 3rd sort 

... ... 

2 to 4 

Fore quarter, Ist sort... 

... 

21 to „ 
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Fore quarter, 2nd sort 

... 

2 to 

3i 

rupees. 

„ 3rd sort 

... 

1 to 


fj 

Head, 1st sort 


each 

H 

ff 

„ 2nd s*ort 


ff 


ff 

„ 3rd sort ^ 


99 

8 

annas. 

Feet, 1st sort ' 


four 

8 

ff 

„ 2nd sort 



5 

ff 

„ 3rd sort 


» 

4 

ff 

Liver and heart, 1st sort 


n 

3 

ff 

„ 2nd sort 


f9 

n 

ft 

„ 3rd sort 

MUTTON. 

ff 

2 

ff 

Saddle 



4 

rupees. 

Leg, 1st sort 



1 


Leg and loin 




>> 

Shoulder and neck 



1 

«» 

Breast, 1st sort 



12 

annas. 

Saddle, 2nd sort 



3 

rupees. 

Leg, 2nd sort 



H 

19 

Loin, 2nd sort 



12 

annas. 

Shoulder and neck 



12 

19 

Breast, 2nd sort 



8 

91 

Saddle, 3d sort 



2 

rupees. 

Lee, loin, shoulder, and neck, 3rd sort ... 


1-i 

Breast, 3rd sort 



4 

annas. 

Tongue 


3 or 

4 

pies. 

Brains ... ..*T ' 

• ... 

3 or 

4 

ft 

Head . 



2 

annas. 

Feet 


four 

4 

pies. 

Liver and heart 



2 

annas. 

Suet 


per lb. 

6 

ff 


MUTTON FOR NATIVES. 


First sort 

per seer 2 

annas. 

Second sort 

li 

ff 

Third sort 

1 

ff 

Head, feet, liver, and heart 

2 

ff 

Brains 

2 or 3 

pies. 


KID, SMALL. 


Hind quarter, Ist sort 
„ „ 2nd sort 

„ ,, 3rd sort 

Fore „ 1st sort 

„ „ 2nd sort 

„ . „ 3rd sprt 


per lb. 


4 

3 

H 

4 
2 
1 


annas. 

ff 

9f 

ff 

tf 

ft 
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KID, LARGE. 


Hind quarter, 1st sort 



per lb. 6 

annas. 

„ „ 2nd sort 


... 

» 4 

99 

Fore „ 1st sort 



>» . * • 5 

9 , 

„ „ 2nd sort 




99 

„ „ 3 rd sort 


... 

» 3 

99 

Head, feet, liver and heart 

... 

4 

99 

PORK, 

FRESH AND 

SALT. 


Pork ... 



per lb. 2 

annas. 

Pig, roasting, large size 



each 8 

rupees. 

„ „ small size 



„ 2 to 6 

99 

Pig’s head 



„ 1 

99 

Sausages 

Pig’s feet, large 



per lb. 4 

annas. 



per set 2 

99 

,, liver and heart 



3 


Salt pork, country 

Pig’s feet, small 



per lb. 5 

99 

POULTRY. 

per set . IJ 

99 

Geese... 


... 

each 2 

rupees. 

Turkey cock, Bombay 


... 

„ 6 

99 

,, hen, ,, 


... 

>» 34 

99 

Fowl, large 



„ 2 -^ to 6 

fanams. 

„ small 


... 

„ H to 3 

99 

Chicken’s large ... 


..._ dozen 1 rup. 3 annas. 

„ small... 



» 15 

annas. 

Ducks, large 



each 6 to 8 

99 

„ small 



„ 2 to 4 

99 

Hen’s eggs 

Ducks’ ,, 



2 to 3 

pies. 



2 to 3 

99 

FRUITS 

OF SORTS. 


Pine-apples, 1st sort 



each 6 

annas. 

„ 2nd sort 



» 4 


Pumplemose, 1st sort 

... 


6 


„ 2nd sort 

••• 


„ 8 


Guavas, 1st sort 

... 


8 for 1 

fanam 

„ 2nd sort 

... 


12 for 1 


Oranges, 1st sort 



2 for 1 


„ 2nd sort 



4 for 1 


Water melon, large 



each 1 

anna. 

„ ,, small 



„ 9 

pies. 

fanam. 

Plaintains, red, large 



4 for 1 

„ small 



6 for 1 


„ yellow, large 



12 for 1 


,, ,, small 



UG for 1 
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Limes... 

Potatoes, !N'eilgherry, large 
„ „ small 

Yams ... • . 

Onions, large 
„ small , 


22 for 1 fanam. 
per vies 3 annas. 

*j ** 

„ 


DRY FRUITS OF SORTS. 


Almonds, 1st sort 
,, 2nd sort 


per viss 8 annas. 
„ 6 to 7 •• 


BREAD, FLOUR, ROLONG, ETC. 


A loaf of 1st poiz 13 ozs. 
„ 2nd poiz 13 ozs 
„ Brown 
Flour, wheat 
Rolong 
Sago, fine 
„ coarse , ... 
Arrowroot 


per lb. 


1 fanam. 

1 anna. 

40 cash. 

6 as. 3 pies. 
6 

2 annas. 

li ,, 

V) 


Cow's milk 
„ butter 
Buffalo’s milk . 
„ butter. 


MILK AND BUTTER. 


per seer 
per cup 
per seer 
per cup 


OIL, CANDLES, AND SOAP. 

Cocoa-nut oil, 1st sort ... ... per maund 3} rupees. 

„ „ fnd sort ... ... ,, 2 rs. 10 as. 


Gingilie, Ist sort 
Candles, European 
Soap, country ... 


per lb. 
per viss 


2 rs. 10 as. 

2 M 12 „ 

1} rupees. 

3 annas. 


SUGAR OF SORTS. 


Sugar candy, 1st sort 

per viss 

12 

annas. 

„ white, „ 

... ,, 

6 

9 } 

„ red, „ 

... ,, 

4 

»» 

Brown, „ 

... ,, 

3 

*9 

Jagree, „ 

... ,, 

2 


GHEE 

First sort 

OF SORTS. 

per viss 

10 

annas. 

Second sort 

... ,, 

8 

99 
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MADRAS MONEY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


COINS. 

The new currency in Madras consists of Rupees, half and 
quarter Rupees, double and single Annas; and, in copper, 
half and quarter Annas and single Pies. 

Accounts are kept in Rupees, with their subdivisions, 
Annas and Pies, thus :— 

12 Pies .... .1 Anna. 

16 Annas . « . . 1 Rupee. 

3 2 Rupees exchange in account for 1 Pagoda. 

« 

The Star Pagoda is exchanged in the bazaar for about 
45 Fanams. 

The old coins in circulation are the Star Pagoda, the 
Arcot Rupee, the double and single Fanam, and the Doodie. 
There is also a copper coin sent oif*j Europe of 20, 10, 
5, and 1 cash value, the latter being worth 8-T5ths, or about 
the 9th part of a farthing. • 

Weights. 

10 Pagoda weight , = I Pollam. 

40 Pollams . . , = I Viss. 

8 Viss.= 1 Md. wt. 25 lb. Avoirdupois. 

20 Maunds . . . . = 1 Candy, 500 lb. Avoirdupois. 

Measures. 

Grain or Dry Measure, 

8 Ollocks . . . . =: 1 Measure, or Puddy. 

8 Measures . . . = 1 Marcal. 

400 Marcals . . . . = 1 Garce, wt. 9256i lbs. 
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Each parah is to be 2 feet square and inches deep. 

A parah of chunam is 5 marcals. 

Milk, oil, ghqe, &c., are sold by the grain measure, con¬ 
taining 8 Ollocks ; 20 Ollocks are equal to I English gallon. 

The Covik in cloth measure is 18 inches, but the English 
yard of 36 inches is generally used. 


Thltle of Exchange for the Settlement of Madras Customs, 


Country. 


Denomination. 


Value in Madras Currency. 


Great Britain 

Spain. 

Fnince. 

India. 


Ceylon and Cape' of 

Good Hope. 

Portugal ,;. 

Denmark . 

Sweden. 


Pound Sterling . 

Dollar . 

Livre Tournoia of France 

Sicca Rupee. 

Bombay Rupee. 

Rix Dollar . 

Milrea . 

Rix Dollar . 

Do. 


10 Company’s Rs. each. 
2 Rupees 3 Annas do. 

9 Rs. 11 As. for 24. 

106 Rs. S As for 100. 

1 Rupee each. ‘ 

14 Annas each. 

2 Rupees 8 Annus each 

2 Rupees 4 Annas each 

3 Rupees 4 Annas each 


MYSORE, 

COINS. 

16 Cash make . = I Fanam. 

10 Fanams . . = 1 Cantaria Pagoda=6s. 4d sterling. 
6 Cantaria Pagodas arc equal to 5 Star Pagodas or 17j 
Madras Rupees. 

MEASURES. 

40 Pucca Seers make = 1 Morah. 

60 do.= 1 Batty. 

521 do.== 1 Garce. 

The Candy equals 560 lb. Avoirdupois. 

9 Trichinopoly measures = 50 lb. Avoirdupois. 
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EXCHANGES. 

The Star Pagoda is 45 Fanams. 

The Rahadry Pag. is 46 Fanams 29 cash=8s.^ 3d. sterling. 

HYDERABAD. 

COINS. 

12 Pics make 1 Anna. 

16 Annas make 1 Hyderabad Rupee. 

EXCHANGE. 

388j Hyderabad Rupees equal to 360 Company’s Rupees 

PONDICHERRY. 

COINS. 

60 Cash make 1 Fanam. 

24 Fanams „ 1 Pagoda. 

Madras Coins are also in currency here. 

^ •* ' 

Gold and Silver arc weighed by the Seer of 2 If Rupees, 
81J Pagodas, or 721 i Fanams. 

• 

A Rupee weight=30 Fanams, or 480 Nellas. 

A Pagoda weight is 9 Fanams, or 144 do. 

3 Rupees equal in weight to 10 Star Pagodas. 

1 Seer equals 4293 grains Troy. 

COMMERCIAL WEIGHTS. 

8 Viss make 1 Maund=25 lbs. 14 oz. drs. 

20 Maunds make 1 Candy=517 lbs. 14 oz. 14 drs. 
Rice and all other sorts of grain are sold by the Garce of 
600 Marcals. 

100 Marcals equal to 18 English bushels nearly 
The Garc€=18J English quarters. 
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THE COMMERCIAL WEIGHTS OF INDIA, 

Compared with the British Indian Unit op Weight and 
WITH thEAlvoirddpois System op England. 

{Selectedfrom Prinsep*s Talles.) 


Place. 

Denomination of Weights. 

Value in English 
Avoirdupois 
Weight. 

No. of Standard 
Tolahs per 
Seer, &c. 

Value of Maunds 
&c., in Muns. 
and Decimals. 

Arcot. 


Iba. oz. dr. 

Tolahs. 

Muns. 

{Madrcts,') 

Pucka Seer of 24 Pollams .. 

1 13 0 

70.486 

(0.8811) 

Bangalorb. 

Puddy, for grain—47 do. 

3 8 12 

137.930 

{^Mysore,) 

Kucha Seer, of 24 Rupees ., 

0 10 0 

24.304 

0.3038 

po Maund of 40 Seers .. 

25 0 0 


0.3038 


Candy of 20 Maunds . 

500 0 0 

,, 

6 0764 


Pucka Seer, for grain, 84 Rs. 

2 1 10| 

81.640 

1.0230 

$ 

Candy of 20 Colages, or 160 Srs. 
Marcalof 9,10,12,&c.to96Srs 
Seer of 21 Mysore lls. orTolah 

336 12 4| 

•• 

4.0926 


0 8 7J 

20.621 

0.2578 

Bellart. (Mad, 
ceded distills,) 

Maund, 48 Seers . 

Maund, for Cottonssslj Nug- 
gah . 

25 6 0 

•• 

0.3083 

26 5 4 

1 .. 

0.3199 


Thinapoo, grain meas. 112Es, 

. • 

112. 



Marcal Chujjam do.r=12 Seers 

.. .. 

1008. 

0.3150 

Madras. 

Pagoda weight=«t2,56 grs. .. 

.. 

0.292 



Maund of 40 Seers or 8 Viss, 

25 0 0 

24.304 

0.3038 


Candy of 20 Maunds . 

500 0 0 

,, 

6.0764 


Gaicofor Grain=12.8 Mds... 
Puddy, OilMea.=8 Ollucksor 
Parah, for Chunam=6 Marcals 
Mangclin for Pearls=6 Grains 
18 Madras Chow8=65 By¬ 
chows, 

320 0 0 

9375 cub. in, 
3750 cub. in. 


3.8888 

Masulipatam. 

(Madras.) 

Tolah—30 Chunams. 

Kucha Seer and Mds. as Ma¬ 

grs. 179.04 

0.995 


dras .... 

Pucka Maund=!40 Seer of 

0 11 4 

27.342 

(0.3418) 


21b8. 

80 0 0 


0.9722 


Seer of 90 Madras Pagodas.. 

0 9 0 

21.875 

0.2734 

Mysore. 

Seer of 72 do. (for Metals) .. 
Seer of 96 do. (for Cotton) .. 
Marcal, Grain Measure 12 

Seers . 

Garce, do. do. 4800 Seers.... 
Seer=s24 Mysore Rs. of 179 

0 12 0 

0 8 5.6 

0 0 
1250 

29.165 

20.210 

gallons. 

ditot. 

0.3646 

Pondicherry. 

Qrs...1 

Seer of 24J Pon, Rs.=731J 
Fan ..... 

0 9 13 

0 9 lU 

23.850 

23.622 

1 (0.2981) 


Maund of Visa. 

Garce of GrainsslOO Marcals 

25 14 5} 
13| quarters. 

•• 

0.3146 
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Place. 

Denomination of Weights. 

Value in English 
Avoirdupois 
Vvleight. 

r 

No. of Standard 
Tolahs per 
Seer, &c. 

Value of Maunds 
&c., in Muns. 
and Decimals. 



lb. oz. dr. 

' Tolahs. 

Muns. 

Tuavancore. 

{Malabar.) 

Tolah of 20 Pounds. 

Candy of 30 Tolahs for pur- 

19 14 11 


0.2420 

chase . 

5967 8 10 

,. 

7.2618 


Candy of 20 Maiiuds for sale 
Parah, Grain Measure. 

500 8 2 

2 quarts 

•• 

6.0826 

Trichinopolt. 

Pucka Scer=27 Pollams .... 

1 14 8 

74.132 


{Carnatic.) 

Maund—13,114 Seers . 

25 0 0 

. 

* 0.3038 

Seer for Mc‘tals==4167-7 grs.. 
Marcal, Grain Measure, IJ 
Q;allon. 

0 9 8i 

23.167 

I 

(0.2896) 

Hyderabad. 

Soer of SO Hyderabad Rs.... 

1 15 12 

77.710 

0.9646 

{Deccan.) 

Kucha Maund of 12 Seers .. 

23 13 0 


0.2293 

Pucka do. of 40 do. 

79 6 0 


0.9646 


Pulla of 120 Seers for selling 

238 2 G 

,, 

2.8933 

Javi.nah. 

Tolah of 12 Mashas . 

184.5 grs. 

1.025 


{Hyderabad.) 

Pucka, Seer of lls. for Grain 

2 0 1 

77.926 

, 

Do. Maund of 40 Seers.... 
Kucha Maund of 12 Seers 
(for Ghee, Liquids, &c., 

80 2 8 

• • 

0.9471 


Measure) .... 

24 7 12 

,, 

0.2922 

Lccxnow. 

Seer of 100 Lucknow lls. 

2 0 6-1 

95.817 

1.1977 


CEYLON MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

COINS. 

Accounts arc kept in English Currency, and the old Coins 
in circulation arc as follow : 

4 Pics make 1 Fanam. 

12 Fanams make 1 Rix Dollar of 48 Stivers, value Is. 9ef. 
sterling. 

EXCHANGES. 

4 English or 3 Dutch Chalces equal 1 Pie. 

Dutch Ducaton pass for 80 Stivers. 

Do. Shilling. . . do. 

Negapatam Pagoda . 90 do. 

Silver Rupee ... 30 do. 
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The Stiver or Cash is a copper coin. 

All the coins of the Coromandel Coast arc current in 
Ceylon. 

The Star pagoda fluctuates from 59 to 61^ Fanams in 
Bill drawn on Madras. 

The Sicca Rupee passes for 18 Fanams either in Specie or 
Bills. 

The Company’s Rupee 17 do. in Bills. 

„ ,, 18 do. Bazaar. 

The Spanish Dollar from o7 to SO Fanams. 

350 Company’s Rupees equal 400 (ycylon Rupee's or Rix 
Dollars, but bills are generally drawji from 490 to 500 Rix 
Dollars per 350 Rupees. 

• 

WEIGHTS. 

The Bahar or Candy of 480 lbs. Dutch Troy, or 520J lbs. 
Avoirdupois; but the English weights are in use here. The 
Candy or Bahar contains 500 lbs. Avoirdupois, or 4()1 lbs. 
Dutch Troy. One complete bag, or 14G lbs. net, or 108 lbs. 
Avoirdupois gross w«?!gh<-. The Garcc equals 9,v55J lbs., or 
82 cwt. 2 qrs. 10^ lbs. Avourdupois. A bale of (hnnamon 
is 94 lbs. Dutgli Troy, or 102 lbs. Avoirdupois gross : the 
tare is 14 lbs., so that the net is 80 lbs. Dutch Troy, or 80 ‘ 
lbs. Avoirdupois. The Anna of rice in the husk is 240 lbs* 
Dutch Troy, or 200| lbs. Avoirdupois. 


LONG MEASURE. 

The Covid is 18^ English Inches. 

DRY MEASURE. 

4 Cut Chundoos make . . 1 Cut Measure or Seer, 

4| Seers.1 Corncy. 

Marcales.1 Parah. 

8 Parahs.1 Ammonam. 

9J Ammonams, or 1800 Mcas 1 Last. 
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INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Oil, Milk and Ghcc are sold by Chundoos and Measures. 
The Parali measures 16.7 English Square Inches, and 5.6 
Inches deep; and contains 6| English Wine Gallons. 

A measure of Salt weighs 44 
Coffee and Pepper, &c. 30 lbs. 

WINE MEASURE. 


15 Drahms make .... 1 Quart. 

2 (iuarts.1 Canadc. 

Can ados.1 Gallon. 


5 Do., or 2 Gallons . . 1 Welt. 

75 Welts make.1 Leaguer. 

Arrack is bought at 80 AVclts and sold at 75 Welts the 
Leaguer. 

The Long and Land Measures are the same as in England, 
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AUJIUNGABAD PRICE CURRENT. 

Price of Articles sold in the Cantonment Bazaar during the Years 1847 a 7 id 1818. 

Ayem^jc price of Avcraf,'c price of Averaife paice of Avcra{?e price of 
OfiAT^ C.o «iiyy-le.s from the an ides from the articles from the articles from the 

LrllAlN, &c. Ist^Januarj^ to lOth Mardi to 15th November, l )th Anvil to 

• the 5rh Feb the 2jtli March, to the isth Feb- the Mh Miiv 

ruary, 1817. ly.l7, niary, 1848. 1S18. 


Wheat ....perRs. 
do. Flour ,, .. 

Javary- 

do. Flour „ .. 

Bfiji’ce. 

do. Flour . 
Chenna. 


lo^ to IG sr. 
13^ to 11 „ 
32* to 36 „ 
27 to 21) „ 
36 to 36 


21 to 22 srs. 
17\ to 19 „ 
42' to 41 „ 
31 to 36 „ 
42 to 44 „ 
i 34 t- 36 „ 


do. Flour „ .. 

1'^ 

11 

do. l)hall „ .. 

16 

i 16 

Toovur.. .. 

28 

34 

do. Dhall . 

It to 18 „ 

21 

Mooilg.. . . 

28 

30 

do. Dhall „ 

18 to 23 „ 

18 

Oodud .... „ .. 

28 

30 

do. Dhall ,, 

18 to 23 „ 

18 

Mussoor . . 



do. Dhall „ .. 


12 

Hofe . 

6 to 14 „ 

c 

Ghee.. ., 

to 21;; 

2] 

Ghoor .... . 

61 to 6| „ 


Sugar. . 

li,2t(i2t „ 

9» 

do. Candy „ .. 


H 

li 

Mhyda .... „ .. 

t)| to 9 „ 

10 

Soujee .... „ ., 

0^ to 7 „ 

9 

Salt . „ 

10' « ,, 

18 

Saltpetre .. , 


• 

Gil Karadoc ,, ,, 

7.„ 

7^ 

Do. Thilleo „ .. 

64 


Do.Cocoanut ,, 


2i 

Do. Castor „ .. 

2? 

li 

0 1 

Cow’s milk „ .. ! 

10' 

"» 
16 


Ruflalo's do. „ . . 
Tabic butter „ .. 
Razaar do.. . 

Suet... 

Beef. 

1 able mutton porsr. 
Bazaar do. per sr. 

Loaves.. .. 

Muftins .... „ .. 

Brown loaves, per If. 
Biscuits..., , 

Charcoal. 

Wood .... .. 

Jlemp .... „ .. 

Twine .... . 

Cotton .... , 

Fowls, full grown.. 

do. half do.... 
Chickens .. . 

.. .. 

Fies (exchange) .. 


20 

10 balls' 

2 j seer.s. 

0 * 

8 to 13 
2'j annas. 

8 to 10 srs. 
12 


annas, 
to 10 srs. 


3 pice. 
2, 3 to 4 srs. 

70 

4 to 5 mds. 

14 seers, 

4 


pice. 21 pice. 

4 srs. 2, 3 to 4 srs. 

H 170 

I mds. ! 4i to 5 mds. 
seers, i 12' seers, 

» I 44 


16 to 17 srs. 
14] to 16 „ 
66 to 66 ,, 
40 

48 to 60 „ 
10 

18 to 19 „ 
12 „ 
11 
■10 

20 to 24 „ 
36 to 40 ,, 
21.30 to 32 „ 
36 

22 to 21 „ 
20 

17 

6 to 16 ,, 
n to 21 „ 

4 to l4 ,, 

2 to 21 „ 
Ij to 1:{ „ 
10 


.ij annas. 
8 to 10 srs. 
11 


to 36 srs. 
to 21 „ 
to 62 
to '19 „ 
to 66 ,, 
to 42 ,, 
to 36 ,, 


to 8 „ 

to n „ 

; to ‘2 „ 
to 16 ,, 
15 & 16 


3 pice. 
2, 3 to 4 srs. 
70 

41 to 6 mds. 
12 seers. 


8 to 13 „ 

2] annas. 
8 to 10 srs. 

17 

31 per rupee. 

3] , 4 t(f 5sr8. 
80 

4 to 5 mds. 
16 srs. 

4 to 6 





















TABLE OF EXCHANGE COMPANY’S RUPEES INTO POUNDS STERLING. 

From l5. 9f/. per Rupee to 2s. per Rupee. 

per Rupee. I U. gjd. per Rupee.' 1.. lOd. per Rui«e.|l«.10irf. per llupee. U. llrf.per Rupee, per Rupee.| 2s. per Rupee. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
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INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY 



420 ■ y. 2 2 701 ^ ’..2 2 1^2 = 2 4 COO | ’.1 2 1 013 

280 ' ..15 8(50 .. 1 5 456 ! .. 1 5 COT i ..14 CDO 





































TABLE OF EXCnAXGE OF POUNDS STEELING INTO COMPANY’S RUPEES. 
From 2s. If/, per Hvpee to 2s. 5d. per Fiiipee. 
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INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


TAHLE OF DAILY PAY OK ALLOWANCE. 


From 1 to 600 Rupees^ for months of'1%^ ‘29, r30 and 31 days. 


Rapeos 
pr. mth. 

of ‘28 Days. 

of 29 Days. 

of 30 Days. 

oi* 31 Days. 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

* 0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

4 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

7 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

7 

8 

0 

4 

7 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

2 

9 

0 

6 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

8 

10 

0 

5 

9 

0 

6 

G 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

2 

11 

0 

0 

3 

0 

G 

1 

0 

6 

10 

0 

5 

8 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

G 

7 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

2 

13 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

2 

0 

6 

11 

0 

6 

9 

1 1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

3 

16 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

9 

10 

0 

9 

2 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

3 

17 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 


0 

9 

1 

0 

8 

9 

IS 

0 

10 

a 

0 

9 

11 

0 

9 

7 

‘0 

9 

3 

19 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

9 

10 

20 

0 

11 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

4 

i 21 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

11 

2 

0 

10 

10 

22 

0 

12 

7 

0 

12 

2 

0 

11 

9 

0 

11 

4 

23 

0 

13 

2 

0 

12 

8 

0 

12 

3 

0 

11 

10 

21 

0 

13 

9 

0 

13 

3 

0 

12 

10 

0 

12 

6 

26 

0 

1 1 

3 

0 

13 

10 

0 

13 

4 

0 

12 

11 

20 

0 

11 

10 

0 

14 

•1 

0 

13 

10 

0 

13 

6 

27 

0 

16 

6 

0 

14 

11 

0 

14 

6 

0 

13 

11 

2S 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

6 

eO 

If 

11 

0 

14 

5 

29 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

16 

0 

30 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

31 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

32 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

* 1 

0 

6 

33 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

31 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

36 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

30 

1 

4 

7 

1 

3 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

37 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

9 

1 

3 

1 

38 

1 

5 

9 

1 

6 

0 

1 

4 

3 ^ 

1 

3 

7 

39 

1 

0 

3 

1 

5 

G 

1 

4 

10 

1 

4 

1 

40 

1 

0 

10 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

4 

7 

•11 

1 

7 

5 

1 

6 

7 

1 

6 

10 

1 

6 

2 

4‘2 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

6 

5 

1 

6 

8 

43 

1 

8 

7 

1 

7 

9 

1 

6 

11 

1 

6 

8 

44 

1 

9 

2 

1 

8 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

6 

9 

45 

1 

9 

9 

1 

8 

10 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

8 

40 

1 

10 

3 

1 

9 

5 

1 

8 

6 

1 

7 

9 

47 

1 

10 

10 

1 

9 

11 

1 

9 

1 

1 

8 

3 

48 

1 

11 

5 

1 

10 

G 

1 

9 

7 

1 

8 

9 

49 

1 

12 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

10 

2 

1 

9 

3 

60 

1 

12 

7 

1 

11 

7 

1 

10 

8 1 

1 

9 

10 

100 

3 

9 

2 

3 

7 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

7 

200 

7 

2 

3 

0 

14 

4 

6 

10 

8 

6 

7 

3 

300 

10 

11 

5 

10 

5 

6 

10 

0 

6 

9 

10 

10 

400 

14 

4 

7 

13 

12 

8 

13 

6 

4 

12 

14 

6 

600 

17 

13 

9 

17 

3 

10 

16 

10 

1 

3 

16 

2 

1 



TABLE OF EXPENSE, INCOME, OP. WAGES. 

From 1 to 16 Company* s Rupees per mouthy for a month ofZl days, shoicirty the Amount per Day, 
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ClJArTER XXX 


MISCE1 .LANECUS IIECEIPTS. 

Soak tlic skin in vv.itcr for one day, then 
To pre- clean it well of fat, take alum three pounds, 

serce rock salt four ounces, and dissolve in as much 

Skins water as will cover the skin in a tid) or vessel ; 
with the then boil the solution and when lukewarm put 
Hair on. dn the skin and soak it for four days, working it 
well with the feet or hands several times; take 
it out and dry it in a warm place, but not in the sun. Hoil 
up the water again, repeating the same process with the 
skin, wash it well and beat it with a wooden mallet till 
quite soft, alter which dry it in the shade, rubbing it be¬ 
tween the hands fft intervals. By this means it will be as 
soft and pliable as doeskin. 

• 

The management of a lamp is not very dilTicult 
(Jarccl or and common care and attention by the servant 
Anjand will keep it in order. In the first place, for the 
Lamps, lamp to burn clear and steady, the oil should be 
of a good quality (cocoa-nut is the best) and the 
air-holes in the rim at the bottom must be freed from dirt 
and all impurities, so that a current of air can pass through 
the centre of the wick. Pour out the remaining oil and, 
having wiped the lamp carefully, examine that iill the j^arts 
arc in their proper places, and by turning the wick up and 
down see if it is sulRcicntly long to last the time required 
for its burning, if not replace it with a fresh one ; then re¬ 
charge the lamp*with oil and replace the chimney and shade, 
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when it is fit for use. Common oil is sometimes burnt in 
these lamps, but the light is never bright and much smoke 
is given out. In cold weather cocoa-nut oil must be warmed 
previous to being put into the lamp, this should be done as 
short a time before lighting as convenient. When necessary 
to wash the shade and bottoms use lukewarm water with a 
little soap, and carefully wipe them with a soft dry towel. 
With the suspension lamp, that is raised or let down by a 
chain and pulley, be guarded in holding the bottom firm 
whilst the lamp is being removed, to check its suddenly 
running up with a jerk from the force of the balance weight, 
and never leave the bottom and globe of the empty lamp 
with the chain drawn down to its full extent, as the cor¬ 
responding weight of the lamp to the balance \yeight above 
being wanting, the least motion will cause the lamp so sud¬ 
denly to rise as to throw the glass part out of the rim and 
break the whole. Servants should have this explained to 
them, as well as not to rub off the bronze from the pedestal. 
Wicks can easily be made from the uppen* part of a cotton 
stocking, should the supply run s|iort,,^nd others be not 
immcdiately proc urablc. 

< 

Ill trimming the moderator lamp let the wick 
Lamp be cut evenly all round, as if left higher in one 
Cleaning, place than it is in another it will cause it to 
smoke and burn badly ; the lamp should then be 
filled with oil from a feeder, and afterwards well wiped with 
a cloth or rag kept for the purpose. Small sticks, covered 
with wash-leather pads, arc the best things to use for cleaning 
the glasses inside, and a clean duster for polishing the out¬ 
side. The globe of a moderator lamp should be occasionally 
washed in warm soap and water, then well rinsed in cold 
water, and either wdped dry or left to drain. When candle 
lamps are used take out the springs occasionally and free 
them well from the grease that adheres to them. 
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Cut tlie wick as even as you can with the top 
Clarkes of the inner tube, but do not cut all the black 

Lamp, part off, as this wastes the wick and makes it 

morb» difficult to rc-light. The wick is put on 
with a cotton-stick like all ordinary lamps. Fill the lamp 
every time it is burnt, as the wick should be well saturated. 
Light the lamp with a lucifor or splint of wood. Do not put 
the chimney on till the wick is alight all round. The wick- 
holder cannot be improperly fixed, as there is only one way 
of doing it. The small cup that is screwed on at the bottom 
of the burner catches the overflow. The lamp need not be 
cleaned for years, and without occasioning trouble, it will 
constantly give a beautiful light. 

Soak isinglass in water until it is soft, then 
* Armenian dissolve it in rectified spirit, in two ounces of 
Ccmeyxt, this dissolve gum galbanum, or gum ammoniac, 
of cither ten grains ; add five or six large tears 
of mastich reduced to a liquid state by rectified spirit, 'fho 
cement must be k^:)t closely stopped, and when wanted for 
use melted by putting the bottle in some warm water. Used 
for broken gla^ss and china, and resists moisture very well. 

For broken glass, china or stone-ware. Heat a 
China small (juantity of quick-lime into the finest powder, 

Cem&nt. sift it through a muslin cloth, and having smeared 
the parts to be joined witli white of egg, dust 
the powder over this and unite the edges. 

Take very fine white lead paint, unite the 
Another broken particles with this and keep them in their 
Cement, position with slips of adhesive plaster spread on 
cloth; when the paint is perfectly dry, the united 
parts will be found as strong as ever, and the slips of plaster 
may be removed. 
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Take two quarts of tar with two ounces of 
WilsorCs grease, boil these in an iron vessel for a quarter 
Ccmeyit of an hour ; prepare some slacked lime and finely 
for Sloney pounded glass, pass each separately through a 
^ 0 . fine sieve and mix in the proportion of two parts 
of lime to one of glass, a sufficient quantity of 
the boiled tar is now to he added to tliis mixture to render 
it of the consistency of thin plaster ; small quantities only 
of this cement should be mixed at a time, as the cement 
hardens so speedily tliat it is too hard for use. This com¬ 
position has the quality of being impcrviable to wet or 
dampness of any kind. 

Take two pounds of bees’ wax and one of gum 
AnotheVy resin and melt them together, then strew in a 
for Ala- pound and a half of the substance to be joined, 
hunter, rcduc(xl to an impalpable powder; mix and stir 
Marble, the mass well together, as soon as it is cool 
Vorj^hyry, enough it must be well kneaded and worked in 
water so that the whole of tjic ingredients may 
be well incorporated, Wlien the cement is to 
be applied it must be heated, as must also the edges or sides 
of the material to be joined, which likewise must be per¬ 
fectly dry. 


Where the cracks arc not too wide and deep 
CraeJiS m they arc better filled up with dammer than 
Chimayn chunam, as the last continually scjiaratcs as it 
Hoofs. dries; whereas dammer, if not made brittle, and 
poured along the openings hot, will last for 
years and the roof remain waterproof. It is made of Eall, 
a gum resin dissolved, in a sufficient quantity of common 
oil; a small portion of tar or wax may be added, to keep the 
dammer rather soft than otherwise, as it adheres to the 
chunam better ; in the rains it is hard. Put the ingredients 
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into an iron or copper vessel (an earthen one is dangerous) 
over a fire, and stir it until the resin is dissolved. This must 
be done in the open air, in case of boiling over or taking 
fire. Then fill the cracks with this liquid and the work is 
finished. This dainmer, when made without the tar, may be 
used for covering the corks of bottled ale, &c. 

Four ounces of lamp black, two ounces of 
Blachiwj. treacle or jaggery, a tea-spoonful of diluted 
vitriol, half an ounce of sweet oil, a wine-glass 
of vinegar and a pint of beer or water ; mix tlie oil and 
treacle and lamp black together so as to form, a paste, add 
the vitriol, then by degrees the vinegar and water. 

/Fake two quarts of stale beer, half a pound 
Another, of ivory black, three ounces of treacle, half an 
’ ounce of gum arabic, one ounce of sweet oil, one 

ounce of brown sugar-candy and half an ounce of diluted 
sulphuric acid ; mix up the oil witli the ivory black and 
treacle, warm the beer, in which dissolve the gum and sugar- 
candy ; stir up all together, and finally throw in the diluted 
sulphuric acid, which will produce a fermentation and cause 
an amalgamation of the whole. 

Four ounces of clear glue, logwood cliqis half 
Jet Polish a pound, finely powdered indigo a quarter of an 
for Boots, ounce, the same of soft soap and isinglass, lloil 
Shoes, or these ingredients with a quart of vinegar and 
Harness, one pint of water for ten minutes after the 
ebullition begins, then strain the liquid when cold 
and it is fit for use ; remove all dirt from the boots or leather, 
and lay on the jet with a sponge or rag. 

Rectified spirits of wine one quart, seed lac 
French two ounces, shell lac one ounce, gum sandarach 
Polish, one ounce, gum copal and camphor of each one 
ounce; pound the gums and put the whole into 
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a stone bottle, cork it securely and place the bottle in hot 
water, shaking it often till all be dissolved. A very small 
quantity is to be applied at a time, and only a small surface 
covered with the liquid, and that is rubbed *ofF immediately; 
a little more is then applied which is also rubbed off, and 
this is repeated till the desired polish is attained; the rest of 
the table or other furniture is treated in the same manner till 
the whole surface is polished. 

Grate a quarter of an ounce of white soap, 
Polish for put it into a new oartlien vessel with a pint of 
Furniture, water, hold it over the fire till the soap is dis¬ 
solved, then add three ounces of bees’ wax and 
half an ounce of white wax, cut into small pieces; as soon 
as the whole is incorporated it is fit for use. When used, 
clean the furniture well, dip a bit of flannel in the varnisir 
when warm and rub it on the furniture; let it stand a quarter 
of an hour, then apply a hard brush in all directions and 
finish with a bit of clean dry flannel or coarse woollen cloth. 

0 * 

Take fuller’s earth or prepared fdialk, reduce 
To clean it to an impalpable powder, then form it into a 
China and thin paste with water; apply it to the glass or 
Glass, china with a soft cloth, let it dry and then rub 
it oir. 

Wash your casks with water till all the im- 
To clean purities arc removed, for each pipe take one 
Casks, pound of chloride of lime W’ith fifteen quarts of 
water ; throw the whole into the cask and shake 
it so as to affect every part, then wash it out several times 
with fresh water. 'J'hc smell of the chloride of lime will 
pass off in a few hours. 

The most eflcctual way to sweeten a tainted cask, is to 
have the hoops removed before cleaning it by a cooper. 
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To two ounces of yellow bees’ wax put half 
German an ounce of black resin, melt it in an earthen 
Polish, .pipkin and add by degrees one ounce of spirits 

of Uirpentinc. 

• 

Cover the steel well with sweet oil and let it 
To take remain for a couple of days, then use unslackcd 
Rust out lime finely powdered and rub with it until all 
of Steel, the rust disappears. 

Wash the s2)ot with diluted sulphuric acid 
To remote or muriatic acid with a feather, do not let 
Lik or it remain long or it will leave a mark; rub 
Stains from it quick with a piece of rag, and when the stain 
Tables, is removed drop a little sweet oil on the part 
itnd give it a polish. 

Every article of this description, whether of 
To clean block tin or queen’s metal, should first be 

Dish washed and dried, then rubbed with pounded 
Covers, whiting or fine chalk mixed with a little oil ; 

after which wi^e it clean, dust some of the dry 
powder in a muslin bag over it, and polish with a dry soft 
cloth or leatlny:. 

The best material for cleaning plate is finely 
To clean powdered whiting or prepared chalk. The 

Plate, plate should be constantly washed with soap 
and water, or occasionally boiled in water in 
which brown soap has been dissolved; then wipe it clean 
with a cloth; a brush may sometimes be required to remove 
any tarnish between the fluting or crevices, and if any dark 
spots remain smear them with a little pounded whiting 
mixed with spirits of wine, gin or turpentine; let it dry, 
then brush it well ofif, after which polish with a soft dry 
leather. Plate that has long lain by, if treated in this man¬ 
ner, will resume ^its original polish immediately ; always 

K K 
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after being used it should be washed clean, then rubbed 
with a soft leather and a little of the powdered whiting or 
chalk. 

Mix with two ounces of rectified spirits of 
Scouring turpentine two drachms of cither of the fol- 
Drops. lowing essential oils—cloves, cinnamon or lemon ; 

rub a little on stains of silk, woollen stuffs or 
linen with a bit of soft cloth or old cambrift; it will also 
remove the stains of paint, pitch or oil without taking out 
the colours. 


Frequent airing is indispensable, therefore 
To preserve shake and place them out occasionally in the 
Woollen sun, then brush them well before either laying 
Cloths in the drawer or chest, fold amongst them 
yrom Jn-dried Nccm leaves, peppercorns, Eutch, cam-, 
sects, phor in small bags or bitter apple. Furs should 
have pounded black pepper well dusted amongst 

them. 

Hold the part firmly to p/’cvcnt the silk from 
To efface being creased; then, with a clean soft white 
Spots of cloth or an old cambric pocket handkerchief. 
Grease rub the spot very briskly, but not with sufficient 
from violence to fray the silk; change the positions 
Silks, of the handkerchief frequently, in the course of 
a minute or two the spot will entirely disappear. 

The stains may be instantaneously and en- 
To remove tircly removed by laying over them a fold or 
Wax two of dry blotting paper, and applying for a 
Stains moment the pressure of a moderately hot iron ; 
from or hold a hot iron or poker within an inch or so 

Cloth, of the cloth and the w ax wull immediately be 

attracted to it, then rub tlie spot with a piece of 
cloth or brown paper to remove any mark that may remain. 
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Knead a small mass of dough underneath a 
Dr. TrailVs little stream of water for some time, until it has 
Indelible* parted with all the starch it contains and only a 
and Un- sticky mass remains in the hands. The more 
changeable carefully this is done the more pure the gluten 
Ink. will be. To ten parts of pyroligneous acid 
add half a part of gluten, put the whole into a 
covered vessel and submit it to a gentle heat for twenty-four 
hours, when a solution of the gluten will be effected and a 
saponaceous fluid remains. Procure some of the finest lamp 
black, ‘ and to every twelve grains add one ounce of the 
fluid, rubbing it quite smooth in a pestle and mortar, the 
addition of a little bruised allspice, cloves or cinnamon gives 
the liquid an agreeable aroma. This ink if exposed to the 
sun and air only becomes of a more intense black. 

Lunar caustic two drachms, distilled or rain 
Marking water six drachms, gum water two drachms; 

Ink. w'ct the linen where you intend to write with 

liquid pounce, dry it and write upon it with a 
clean pen. * • 


•Sub-carbonate of soda one ounce, water a pint. 
Liquid colour with a little sap green or gamboge. If 
Pounce, potash is used instead of soda the ink will 
spread. 

Wet a spot with the pounce large enough for 
Method of the name or initials, set it to dry, either by the 
using fire or in the sun; when it feels stiff, rub it 
Pounce and well with the smooth handle of a knife or the 
the Ink. stopper of a bottle, shake the ink and, as the 
articles are marked, lay them in the sun to dry, 
taking care that the writing does not touch any other part of 
the cloth otherwise it will stain it indelibly. 


K K ^ 
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The acrid juice between the outer and inner 
Native shell of the cashue nut, if written with on linen, 
Marking stains it a dark brown ; as will the milky juice 
Ink, from the tree. The natives also use the juice of 
the marking nut fthc Betarwme*), * The part of 
the cloth to be written on is first covered with rather a thick 
paste of chunam, and then rubbed olF, after which the 
juice contained in the cells of the nut is used as ink. 

Varnishing A clean solution of isinglass in water, or the 
Pencil white of an egg well beaten up, will answer the 
Drawings, purpose ; great care is requisite when laying it on. 

For pre- Linseed oil three pints, bccs’-wax twelve ounces, 
serving pounded rosin four ounces, fir rosin two ounces, 
Leather, melt, add neat’s-foot oil two pints and oil of tur¬ 
pentine one. 

Oil of linseed one pound, yellow wax and 
Another, common turpentine each two ounces. Burgundy 
pitch one ounce; melt in an earthen vessel. 

0 

Oil of linseed one pound, suet eight ounces. 
Another, yellow wax six ounces, yellow rosiq one ounce ; 
melt in an earthen vessel. 

Linseed oil is to be preferred, but most other 
Drying Oil vegetable oils will answer. To every quart of 
for Paint oil add half an ounce of pounded vitrified oxide 
Sfc, &c., of lead (Moordar sing) ; boil this for a short time 
and stir it well, let it stand to cool and settle; 
strain it off from the sediment at the bottom, which is com¬ 
posed of the fiitty part of the oil, when quite clear it is fit 
for use, either to mix with paint or other purposes. This 
paint will dry in twenty-four hours. The oil, if put on 
cloth of a close texture, will render it nearly waterproof; 

• Semccarpus Anecardium, ♦ 
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added to pounded chalk or whiting, it makes excellent putty 
for windows, &c.; if mixed with mutton suet and a little 
wax (melted over a fire) to the consistence of thick cream, it 
will be foundi^a most excellent composition for softening 
leather and preserving it against heat and rain. 

Take bces’-wax, turpentine and Burgundy 
Boots and pitch, of each two ounces, melt these in a pint 
Shoes of drying linseed oil, and rub the leather with 
Waterproof, this composition in the sun or near the fire 
until it is well saturated. 

If made of wool or cotton, should never be 
Carpets, laid down on a floor without a coarse cloth under¬ 
neath that has been well soaked in a solution of 
Corrosive sublimate; the quantity of water to one pound is 
about three gallons. White ants, which arc so destructive 
to carpets, will seldom go near this or cloth dyed with 
indigo. 

Oil floorcloth, if laid on a chunam or stone floor, the least 
damp soon decays, unle/^^ a matting or other substance is 
placed beneath it. To clean, scrub with a brush, soap and 
water. , 

A strong glue for veneer work or other pur- 
Gliie. poses is made by dissolving isinglass in spirits of 
wine or brandy, in the proportion of an ounce to 
a pint of spirit. The isinglass must be chopped up very fine, 
put into a bottle with the spirits, and dissolved in boiling 
water over the fire ; when required at any time a moderate 
heat will liquify it and render it transparent. 

First take care that your bottles are all 
To bottle washed clean and dried on a rack, the corks 
Beer. good and in proper order, (all worm eaten, 
decayed, or knotty ones must be rejected), wash 
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them well in luke-warm water, then put them into fresh, and 
they are fit for use; be careful that they are of the proper 
size. The cask of beer having been put on a stand, with a 
slight tilt forwards, and had time allowecVto settle (a few 
days is quite sufficient), introduce the tap at the bottom, 
which has been previously bored and stopped with a cork ; 
then with a gimlet make a hole in any part of the cask near 
the bung, and stop it up with a wooden peg that can be 
moved at pleasure, for admitting the air into the cask, and 
facilitating its passing through the tap. All being ready, 
draw off a little first into a jug, and in this dip the ends of 
each cork as your bottles arc filled, previous to corking 
them ; when the whole is finished, tie the corks down with 
string, and dip the top in prepared boiling dammer, or fine 
chunam ; this is done with the view of securing them from 
ants and other destructive insects. The beer will be fit to 
drink in three or four months. To a mess, or private family 
where there is a great consumption of this article, the 
bottling of beer at home will always be found a considerable 

saving; for beer that has to be sent in bottles from the 

« 

presidencies generally costs, if the distance is above two 
hundred miles, from seven to eight rupees a dozen to the 
consumer, whereas, if purchased in cask and bottled at home 
as here directed, it may be drank at one half the price. The 
bottles are to be had at most out-stations for little or nothing; 
at the presidency they cost from one rupee eight annas, to 
two rupees the dozen. The best time for bottling beer is 
after the rains, and during the cold season. In the latter it 
takes a longer time to ripen. 

Ants, red After having discovered the aperture of their 
or black, nests, surround it with soft clay formed into the 
to destroy, shape of a funnel, and pour in boiling water. 

Where they are in the habit of infesting a floor or room, 
lay down thin slices of raw meat or livei;, upon which the 
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ants will soon congregate; let a person go about with hot 
water in a basin and throw in the meat as it is covered, then 
shake it dry and put it down again to collect more. 

To prevent •jjnts getting on a table, teapoy, bed, &c., tie 
round the lower end of the leg or post a thin slip of flannel 
dipped in castor oil; they will not pass over this ; or place 
the legs in pans of water. 

Arc the most destructive of all the insect tribe 
White infesting a house, destroying the thickest rafters, 

Ants, furniture, books, papers, cloths and goods of all 
descriptions, which they completely perforate. 
At the commencement of the rains they quit their reptile 
state, become winged insects, and make their appearance a 
little after dusk, when they are very troublesome, covering 
everything with their wings, which fall ofl’ and leave their 
bodies without the power of moving. A light in the room 
attracts them, and if they cannot be shut out, the best way 
of decoying them from the table is to have the lights re¬ 
moved to one side at a distance, and place near it a basin of 
water, in which most wil>be taken. Poultry are very fond 
of them, and in some parts of the coast, Mysore and the 
Carnatic, they arc an article of food among the lower castes, 
and sold fried in the bazaars. The only effectual method of 
getting rid of a nest is to excavate it and destroy the queen 
ant, and unless you get hold of her you may continue to kill 
the rest by myriads daily without success. She is known 
from her size, being from two to three inches long, and pro¬ 
portionately large. 

To secure boxes from their depredations, the best plan is 
to place them on glass bottles laid lengthways, and if kept 
free from dust they cannot ascend. 'i'hcy have a great 
dislike to indigo, and will seldom touch cloth dyed in it or 
saturated in a solution of corrosive sublimate; the propor¬ 
tion of one pound to four gallons of water is sufficient^ 
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They also dislike salt which may be mixed up with the mud 
or gober that is sometimes spread over the floor or wall; 
though this is not an effectual remedy it is as woll occasion¬ 
ally to ado23t it. ^ 

Wash every part, crevice or corner, where they 
Bugs^ to can be secreted, with a strong solution of alum 
destroy, water, boiling hot, of the strength of as much 
pounded alum as the water will dissolve; this is 
an effectual remedy. Or wash every part of the bedstead or 
furniture with a strong solution of corrosive sublimate, or 
dissolve the sublimate in spirits of turpentine with the addi¬ 
tion of water. It is almost impossible to prevent these in¬ 
sects from getting into your beds and furniture where there 
are native servants in attendance; the utmost (Jlcanlincss is 
rc(]uisit(j, by continually taking down the curtains, removing 
the bedsteads out in the sun, and pouring boiling water all 
over such parts as the insects can harbour in. 

If the bugs are in the Avails of the house or anyAvhere else 
about, you may prevent them getting up the posts of the 
bedstead by placing each leg in if vessel* or tin saucer filled 
with wood aslics from the kitchen; they will not pass over 
this; and for children’s cots nothing can be 'better. It is 
})rcferable to Avater, as the clothes from the bed may fall 
into it and get wet; besides domestic animals often lap the 
Avater and servants forget to see that the pan is filled agiiin. 
Never allow the dliobees to lay out the clothes on the bed 
when they bring them home from the Avash, as they may have 
some of these insects amongst them. 

Cork cut into thin slices and fried in fat, then 
Rats, to placed where they are in the habit of frequent- 
destroy, ing, will greedily be devoured by them and cause 
their death. 

Uiislacked lime in poAvder if placed around their holes 
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will also destroy them, by sticking to their feet which they 
lick off and then die. 

Field rats maybe destroyed by having dried chillies mixed 
with hay and p|it into a common chatty in which a hole is 
made at the bottom ; then light the grass or hay and turn the 
mouth close over the rat hole ; a person should then blow 
through the hole in the chatty, which will drive the smoke 
into their burrows and suffocate them. Previous to doing 
this all means of egress by other holes must he stopped up, 
or else chatties similarly prepared applied to them at the 
same time. 

Arsenic and coarse meal-flour mixed in the proportion of 
three or four grains to an ounce of meal will greedily be 
devoured by them ; but it is necessary to feed them two or 
three times with plain meal first. Or else take some split 
• horse gram (chenna) that has been soaked in water and be¬ 
come soft, sprinkle a little sugar over it and then some 
arsenic, mix it well together and place it for the rats ; this 
is a bait they will seldom refuse, especially if they inhabit 
the stable or outhouses. Care must be taken that it is never 
placed in the way of poultry, sheep or goats, 

‘These vermin may be easily removed by rub- 
TieJiS on bing the dog’s cars, or wherever they have fixed 

Dogs, themselves, with sweet or castor oil. Fleas will 

not remain on dogs or animals that have pow¬ 
dered butch rubbed over them, or if washed with an infusion 
of the same ; rubbing them with train oil is also an effectual 
remedy. 


May be removed in the same manner; indeed 
Ticks on it is very necessary if you find your poultry 
Poultry moping about to have them examined to sec if 
these vermin are not the cause; fowls die in 
numbers from being covered with ticks. Some soil is parti- 
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cularly favourable to them and you can only preserve your 
poultry by removing them away. 

Sprinkle the room with a decoction of bitter 
Flms, to apple or wild indigo leaves, fuirligate with burnt 
destroy, thyme or brimstone and have the rooms con¬ 
tinually swept and cleaned, rounded butch, or 
an infusion, if sprinkled about is also a remedy and may be 
applied to animals infected with them. 

l^oil half an ounce of quassia chips in a quart 
Flics to of water and sweeten it w('ll with sugar, let it 
destroy, cool and strain it; put this in plates or saucers 
about the room. 

Take a table-spoonful of finely ground black 
7b drive pepper, the same quantity of sugar or syrup,, 
Flics from mix this in half a teacup of milk ; put it about 
a room, the plates or saucers where the flies are most 
numerous. Hut the most effectual method of 
keeping them out of the house or room is to have checks to 
the doors and windows, and let fheni remain down during 
the day. 

< 

These little insects arc very troublesome to 
Eye Flies, persons reading, working, &c. Checks to the 
doors and windows prevent their entrance into 
a room. Curled slips of paper or cotton thread suspended 
to the wall-shades will attract them, where, if undisturbed, 
they remain. It is said that they have a great aversion to 
the milk-hedge, also to the Gheegowar, a small spotted green 
and white aloe-looking plant, which, if hung about the room, 
they will not enter ; this practice is adopted by the natives. 

Soak half an ounce of quince-seed (Behdana) 
Bandoli/w in a pint of hot water all night, then strain 
for the through muslin, adding a few drops of essence 
Hair, of bitter almonds or any oth^u* scent, cork it well. 
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for if left exposed to the air it soon spoils; to make it 
keep, a wine-glass of spirits of wine should be added after 
straining. ' 

To restore hair on any bald surhice of the head 
Baldness, it is necessary that the system be broughtjnto a 
healthy condition, when either of these three 
stimulating applications may be used with every probable 
chance of success : 

No. 1.—Make a pomatum of hog’s-lard, blending with 
it as much tincture of cantharidcs, of treble the usual 
strength, as it will take up. Wlicn used, it should be 
applied twice a day, by rubbing it on the bald part for 
five or six minutes, and continued even after the head be¬ 
comes sore. * 

, No. 2.—Take two drachms of pounded sulphate of cop¬ 
per (blue vitriol) and dissolve in one ounce of brandy or 
spirits of wine; rub this on the part two or three times a 
day. 

No. 3.—Take half an ounce of oil of cloves or cinnamon, 
add four ounces of spirit4*of wine; apply this to the part ; 
or all over the head if the hair is falling off. 

A strong soj\ition of cloves may be made by first bruising 
them a little; then put them into a stopper bottle, and cover 
with spirits of wine or French brandy ; place this out in the 
sun for a day or two ; strain and use it. 

The seed of the Morlngah or horseradish tree. 
To promote when ripe, yields an oil equal to any known for 
the (jroioih this purpose, and if coloured and scented, will 

of Hair, be found to compete with the far-famed Ma¬ 
cassar. 

Shaving the head strengthens the hair and causes it to 
grow thicker, and even sometimes to curl; or else rub W'ell 
into the roots of the hair freshly expressed almond or 
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cocoa-nut oil, scented with any essence that may be most 
agreeable. 

To wash the hair, use soft soap and lukewarm water with 
ground chennah flour (native nameBassun)./The hair is flrst 
to be washed with soap and water, then the chennah flour, 
made into a thin lather or paste with water between the 
palms of the hands and rubbed on the head, after which it 
must be washed oif with fresh water and the hair well dried. 
The natives use the Ricah or soap-nut {Supindus saponaria). 

Take thirty tolalis’ weight of Manjoo Phul 
Jet hlach (galUnut)^ fifteen of Huldah {hall hurrah) of the 
Dije for small description, roast each separately in Tilly 
the Hair, oil {gingilie)^ and pound it very fine; take one 
tolah of Fitkuree {alum), roast it on an iron pan, 
and add to it one tolah of Nowshagur {sal ammoniac), mix 
and grind both with one masha of Nulah Thothau {verdigris), 
and two tolahs of the finest copper filings ; mix the whole 
well togetlicr and make into a paste with aoonla water 
{phyllanthus emhlica), which is prepared by soaking the 
fruit in hot water for a couple o^hours.* 

Form the mass into large-sized pastiles or balls, and when 
rc([uircd grind up one with some aoonla water and apply it 
over-night to the hair. 

Ohs. —This has none of that purple tinge peculiar to other 
native dyes. 

Take oil of almonds two ounces, white wax 
Cold and spermaceti one drachm, and melt in any 

Cream, clean vessel, and, while cooling, mix in by 
degrees two ounces of rose or half an ounce of 
orange-flower water; or take three ounces of oil of almonds, 
spermaceti half an ounce, white wax a quarter of an ounce, 
melt these over the fire and pour it into a warm glass or 
marble mortar, and mix in by degrees as much orange-flower 
or rose water as it will take up. 
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Take prepared kali six grains, oil of almonds 
Milk of one ounce, essence of bergamot two drachms, 
Roses, rose water three ounces, orange-flower water two 
drachms ; mix the whole well together. 

One pound of fresh beef marrow, one quart 
To make of best Lucca oil, and one ounce of cold-drawn 
Pomade, castor oil. Melt the marrow in steam, strain it 
and let it stand till cold, then turn it out on a 
napkin and squeeze out every particle of moisture that may 
remain ; melt it again in steam, mix the castor oil and sweet 
oil, leave it open for a few days, tlien scent it with oil of 
bitter almonds and bergamot, a tea-spoonful of each, and 
bottle it in small stopper bottles for use. It keeps for a year. 

/Two ounces of beef marrow, two ounces olive 
Another, oil, one and a half ounce of honey, half an ounce 
of Jainaica rum, and two yolks of eggs, all 
separately mixed ; scent with lemon. 

Take oil of almonds, spermaceti, white wax, 
Lip and pounded sugar-candy equal parts, mix these 

Salve, togethci*and m'dt over a slow fire; a little pow¬ 
der of alkanetroot, or cochineal, may be added 
to colour it. * 

No. 1.—Take common close-grained charcoal. 
Tooth pound it very fine and sift through muslin, add 
Powder, a little salt; or roast the betel-nut until it has 
become charcoal, then grind it up fine and add 
some salt. This is a great favourite with the natives. 

No. —Take powdered cascarilla bark one ounce, cream 
of tartar half an ounce, mix both well together, and use as 
any other dentifrice. 

Safflower (washed) two drachms, subcarbonate 
Pink Dye of potash eighteen grains, spirits of wine three 
for Silk tea-spoonfuls, distilled or rain water four table- 
Stockings. spoonfuls; put into a stopper bottle and digest 
the whol\for four or six hours in the sun; then 
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add distilled vinegar, or lemon juice, by degrees, until re¬ 
duced to a fine rose colour. The native practice is to use a 
little red cotton in the water, after they are washed with a 
little lime juice. 

First wash the stockings in soap and water to 
To wash remove the diit, then rinse tlunn in clean water 
Silk and wash them again with soap, make a soap 
Stockings, liquor and colour with pink dye or a little red 
cotton (be careful not to put too much) ; if the 
latter is used add a little lemon juice to fix the colour, lay 
the stockings in this, then take them out and wring them, 
and set them to dry; place a blanket on the table and lay 
the stockings smooth ui)on it, and rub them well with a 
flannel on the right side until smooth and shining. 

Or take the bruised capsules which cover the soap-nut^ 
(native name llicah,) and stir them in hot water until a sud or 
froth is formed; wash the stockings in this instead of soap, 
rinse them in clear water, then put them into the colouring 
liquid and treat them as last directed. 

r 

Bruise some Ricah-nuts and soak them in 
To wash warm water to soften, then rub 'them between 
Silks or the hands until a lather is formed; pour the 
Damask, froth and liquid into tepid water and wash the 
silk in it, using soap to any part that is very 
dirty ; when clean rinse the silk in some weak lime juice and 
water, take it out and wring it gently, then hold it at each 
end and swing it in the air until partially dry, lay over a 
clothcs’-horse a table-cloth or sheet and place the silk upon 
it, then rub it with a soft cloth or towel gently down until 
nearly dry. 

Silk stockings or gloves may be cleaned in the same way, 
only adding a little colouring dye to the lime juice and water. 
Coloured dresses, furniture chintz, &c., should be washed in 

if 
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cool water alone, but if the colour is likely to fly a little of 
the froth of the soap-nut must be added. 

When sil]v stockings arc new and not to be coloured, a 
little stonc-bluc*^hould be put into the last lic^uid, and when 
wrung and partfally dried they must be .stoved with brim¬ 
stone, and afterwards dressed upon a wooden leg (the outside 
of each stocking being face to face), and rubbed dry with a 
piece of flannel. 

To give all silks after washing the lustre they originally 
possessed, th(*y should be bleached by exposure to the fumes 
of sulphur, a small quantity being thrown over a dish of hot 
charcoal and the silk exposed to tlic fumes in an enclosed 
place. 

j\lake a thin lather of soap, or the Ricah-nut, 
To loash and boil the stockings or gloves in it; then take 
"'Nety (Jotton them out and rinse in cold water; let them once 
Stochmgs, more be boiled in a lather and rinse them again ; 
^c. by this means all injury by rubbing is avoided. 

Take out the gathers at the top of the sleeves 
To tcash and at tlic waisiJ; wash the dress in the usual 
Coloured manner in cool water with soap, or a lather made 
Muslin from the Ricah-nut; then rinse it and roll it 
Dresses, smoothly in a sheet or other cloth, and set it to 
dry. 

When there is any suspicion regarding the 
Bite of a dog, the removal of the injured part by the knife 

Dog, or actual cautery should be immediately resorted 
to; or the bitten part must be destroyed to the 
bottom by repeated applications of caustic, and then the 
wound covered with a poultice and suifered to heal by 
granulation. If it should so happen that the wound or bitten 
part is so situated as not to admit of excision, scarify the part 
and bathe it with a weak solution of volatile alkali, in the 
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proportion of one part of the alkali to four of water; after 
having washed the wound for some considerable time, it may 
then be touched with caustic. If after the accident any 
time has elapsed, the wound must be kept^.open for two or 
three weeks, or even longer. 

First apply a ligature or bandage tightly, a 
Bite of a few inches above the part bitten, and wind it 
Venomous round the limb till it is brought near the wound, 
S7iake, when either suck the wound or apply a cupping 
glass ; cut out the part with a knife or burn it 
with a hot iron, or apply lunar caustic, or wash the parts 
bitten with cau dc luce, or s^^irits of hartshorn ; at the same 
time give the j)aticnt a tea-spoonful of spirits of sal volatile, 
or half a tea spoonful of eau dc luce in a claret glass of water, 
or camphor and ammonia with cayenne pepper. 

If Liquor Arscnicalis is procurable or at hand, give one 
drachm with ten drops of tincture of opium, a table-spoonful 
of lemon juice in sufficient peppermint, or strong brandy and 
water to fill a wine glass, and repeat this every half hour 
until improvement takes place, wjicn a pr.rgative should be 
administered, the wound well fomented with warm water and 
a poultice of mashed boiled carrots or onions i^pplicd to the 
part. 

A bottle of Madeira may be taken in draughts at a few 
minutes interval, or any equally large dose of strong 
spirituous or fermented liquor ; keep the patient walking 
about, and do not allow him to lie down to sleep. 

Should the w’ound exhibit numerous punctures in two 
parallel lines it may be considered that the snake was 
harmless, but when there are only two small punctures 
thus (. .), they are most probably inflicted by a poisonous 
one. 

Ohs ,—Poisonous snakes have conical tubular fangs, but 
only one row of teeth on each side of the upper jaw, while 
the harmless tribe have two. Also in the former the scales 
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decrease in size as they approach the head, while the reverse 
is the case in the latter. 

» 

Apply a ligature above the part, if possible 
Sting of a making a strong pressure over it with a watch 
Scorpio7i key, or cut down on the spot and apply lime juice 
or bite of a and salt, or a warm poultice of ipecacuanha 
Centipede, powder, or the root of a thistle ground and 
rubbed into a paste and smeared over the wound, 
or lint dipped in hartshorn or eau dc luce, and, if the pain 
continues, a glass of brandy taken occasionally will relieve it. 
A remedy lately recommended is to drop a little pounded 
burnt alum into the eye. 

First examine and see if the sting remains in 
• To remote the wound, if so remove it with a lancet or 
the sting needle, then wet the part and rub a piece of 
of a Wasp indigo upon it; this will relieve the pain at 
or Bee. once. Or rub one drachm of pure opium with 
one ou^ce of sweet oil, cover a bit of lint with 
this and lay it on the woun'Si, repeating it occasionally. 

Or less properly the sting of these gnats, are 
Musquito attended with a high degree of itching and in- 

Bites. flammation; so much so that persons cannot 
refrain from scratching, by the constant repe¬ 
tition of which a sore is produced, particularly with those of 
a robust and full habit. 

To allay the itching in the first instance, wet the part either 
with eau-de-cologne, sal volatile, lime juice, salt and water, 
or a solution of opium and water ; but if ulceration has taken 
place a poultice may be necessary ; or keep the sore bathed 
with goulaxd extract, suflBicicntly diluted, in the proportion 
of a tea-spoonful to a pint of water. 

Olive oil is also *a useful external application. 
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Bladders arising from burns or scalds must 
Burns and never be cut or opened. In all accidents of this 
Scalds, nature it is necessary to employ an immediate 
remedy, such as immersion in ^cold water; or 
surround the parts with fine cotton and apply a bandage 
over the whole; spirits of turpentine is also a useful remedy ; 
the sore to be kept constantly wet by soaking lint or rag in 
it and applying to the part; this is an effectual remedy. Or 
take equal parts of lime water, linseed, olive, or castor oil, 
and mix together; smear this over the burn or scald, 
applying the same frequently. 

Ointment Yellow basilicon one ounce and a half, spirits 
for dressing of turpentine three ounces ; mix and dress the 
Burns, parts occasionally, * 

Take fresh burned lime eight ounces, pour 
Lime upon it a gallon of boiling water, cover up close. 

Water, and when cold keep the whole in a glass bottle ; 
pour it off clear when wanted. 

€ *' 

Chloride of lime destroys all bad smells ; four 
Smells,hady ounces mixed with two quarts ^of water and 
to destroy, sprinkled about, or even allowed to remain in an 
open vessel, will remove all disagreeable smell 
from a room or house. AVhere this is not procurable, and a 
drain or any chuiiam reservoir has become tainted, sprinkle 
over it a little fresh lime and then saturate it with water, 
when it may be washed off. Vinegar sprinkled over lighted 
charcoal in a room is also a great purifier. 

While the tumour is in a hard state, apply a 
Guinea warm poultice twice a day, made of the pounded 
Worm, leaves of the prickly pear, until it breaks and 
the head of the worm protrudes so far as to be 
laid hold of with ease, either by a piece of cotton rolled up 

/ 
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like a quill, or by a thin bit of bamboo with a slit in it, so as 
to hold the end fast; this, as it advances, is to be daily 
twisted gently, round until the whole is extracted, which 
will be greatly’facilitated by pouring cold water above the 
part; whilst the worm is being twisted no force is to be 
used; when the worm can be drawn no further apply the 
poultice over it until the next attempt at removal is made. 

Take two ounce.^ of the fresh bark of the root 
Tape of the pomegranate tree, and make a decoction 
Worm, by boiling it in a pint and a half of water till but 
three-quarters of a pint remains ; of this, when 
cold, a wine-glassful may be drank every half hour till the 
whole is taken. This quantity occasionally sickens the 
stomach a little, but seldom fails to destroy the worm, which 
• is soon after passed. 

This may easily be prepared at home and will 
Castor Oil, be found ecpial to cold drawn. Clean the nuts 
free fr^n all husks, then bruise them in a mortar 
to a paste, and put it into cold water with a proportionate 
quantity of cocoa-nut juice, and boil till the oil is extracted; 
when strain through a line cloth or filtering paper. 

Put the dubber or vessel out in the sun if in 
cold weather, and throw into it a handful of 
coarse pounded salt; let it remain a few days 
and pour it olf carefully without disturbing the 
sediment, 

A simple native remedy for sub-acute rlicu- 
Rheuma- matism consists in giving lime juice three or four 

tism, times a day, in quantities of about one ounce ; 

this is to be continued for four or five days. 

* L L ^ 


Cocoa-nut 
Oil, to 
purify. 
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A simple remedy in cases of diarrhoea will be 
Remedy for fownd. in tincture of catechu half an ounce, 
Diarrhoea, compound spirits of sulphuric ether fifteen drops, 
of which thirty or forty drops ar,€ to be taken in 
a wine-glass of Hale sherbet three or four times a day. If 
attended with severe pains in the stomach, a dose of castor 
oil, with from ten to fifteen drops of laudanum, often proves 
salutary. 


For a full grown robust man or woman one 
Wallace's tea-spoonful of red pepper, one tea-spoonful of 
Cholera black, two tea-spoonfuls of strong decoction made 
Mixture, of cloves, cinnamon and cardamoms; the above 
to be put into a large sized claret-glass, to which 
add sixty drops of laudanum, then fill the glass three- 
quarters up with brandy or arrack, and then fill up the glass* 
to the top with boiling water, to which add some grated 
nutmeg. The above dose to be divided into two equal 
parts ; one to be given, and if retained, which generally it 
will be, no more need be given, but if rei’cctcd, the rest to 
be given ; should this likewise be^ vomited, a second dose to 
be similarly prepared and administered. Hot bricks to be 
applied to the chest, stomach, arms, legs and feet; the 
patient to be kept as warm as possible; the following 
morning a dose of castor oil to be given. 

To a person between twelve and twenty years of age two- 
thirds of the peppers, laudanum and spirits to be given, but 
the same quantity of the decoction, the glass filled up with 
hot water. 

To children between three and twelve years of age, half 
or quarter, according to the age of the child, of the peppers, 
laudanum and spirits, with one tea-spoonful of the decoction, 
the glass as before to be filled up with hot water; this last 
to be divided into three equal parts, and administered as 
directed for others. 
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After the dose, if retained, the patient will complain of 
excessive thirst and a burning sensation in the intestines, this 
is almost a cStjrt^in indication of recovery; but nothing what¬ 
ever should be given either to allay the one or palliate the 
other, till four or five hours after the castor oil has ceased 
purging. Mulligatawny, made strong with pepper and 
chillies, should be given, and this continued for several days. 
To a European, young and robust, the whole wine glass to 
be given at one dose, if he is very bad with cholera. Where 
the spices cannot be procured, a strong decoction of ginger 
will answer the j)urpose. 

The following instructions for the treatment of Cholera 
were issued by ^he Medical Board in Bombay, during the 

year 1845:— 

.1 

Bleeding .—This may be employed if the pulse be easily 
felt and cramps be very severe, but in no case when the pulse 
is almost gone and cramps are not present. 

Mixture tvith O^ium .—Of this a dose suited to the com¬ 
mencement of the treatment, and if the purging continue, it 
may be repealed once. 

Pills .—One is to be given to an adult, and half a pill to a 
person fifteen years old, to check vomiting if the mixture be 
rejected, and for three-quarters of an hour after taking the 
pill nothing is to be swallowed. No pill is to be given under 
fifteen years of age. 

Mixture without Opium .—Of this a dose suited to the age 
is to be given regularly every hour, or two hours after purg¬ 
ing and vomiting have been checked by the preceding 
medicines, until the pulse improve and the skin becomes 


warm. 
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Cholera Mixture with Opium. 

Solution of Ammonia . . 94 drachms. 

Essence of Peppermint . . 5 / „ 

Tinct. of Opium . . .19 „ 

Brandy . . 19 ounces iind ,, 

N.B.—Of this mixture one ounce contains 47^ minims of 
Tinct. of Opium, and ten minims contain almost one minim 
of the Tincture. 

Cholera Mixture ivithout Opium. 

Solution of Ammonia . . 1 ounce. 

C o m p o nil d Ti nc t u r c of Ci nn am on 1J „ 

Water. v 

N.B.—Of this mixture one ounce contains 20 minims of 
the solution of Ammonia, and 25 minims contain l^j minim 
of the solution. 




Cholera Pills. 

Extract of Opium grains. 

Powder of Black Pepper . 48 „ 

]\rix and divide into 24 equal pilly. 

N.B.—Each pill contains Ij grain of opium. 

DOSES 

Cholera Mixture xcith Opium. 

Dose at adult age, one ounce or two tahle-spoonfuls in water. 
16 years, half an ounce or one tablc-sjioonful. 

8 „ 90 minims or 180 drops. 

4 „ 40 „ „ 80 „ 

2 „ 20 „ „ 40 „ 

1 10 „ „ 20 „ 

To persons above eight years, these doses may be repeated 
once only if no jnll shall have been givenf, and to persons 
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below eight years, a half dose only may be given, if the 
first dose shall have been insufficient to check vomiting 
and purging. 

(fliolcra Mixture 'without Opium, 

Dose at adult age, one ounce, or two tabic-spoonfuls in 
as ranch water. 


16 years, half an ounce or one table-spoonful in water. 

8 „ quarter „ ,, two tea-spoon fills in water. 

4 „ GO drops in a little water. 

^ 39 93 39 99 

1 1 ^ 

^ 99 99 99 99 

These dozes may be repeated every one or two hours aitcr 
vomiting ail'd purging have ceased, until the pulse inqirove 
and the skin become warm. 

Plot bricks, or bags of hot sand or bottles of hot water 
wrapped up in cloth, arc to be ap])licd along the spine and 
to the legs, the legs and arms being at the same time con¬ 
stantly rubbed. 


Drink .—The patient is not to be allowed the free use of 
water, as drinking it will keep up vomiting and prevent the 
medicine being retained ; a spoonful only of conjee, or water 
with a little brandy, may be given now and then. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


OUT-DOOR ECONOMY. 

THE STABLE, FARM, AND POULTRY YARD. 

To keep a horse in proper working condition he 
The Horse, ought to have at least a three-mile canter every 
other day. If, from not being able* to give him 
this exercise yourself or not having a person to ride for you, 
this is impossible, he should be walked at a slapping pace, 
not the lazy, lurching walk which the horsekeeper always 
allows the horse, when led, to indulge in, for at least an hour 
and a half of a morning and an hour in the evening. 

If the horsekeeper can ride at a^l, it is better to allow him 
to mount the horse with a snaffle bridle, and take him at a 
good walk for the same period. Do not tru?it the horse¬ 
keeper with a curb bit, and when he returns, if you want to 
preserve your nag from getting a sore back, be particular 
yourself in examining the saddle place for any galls or lumps 
that may have arisen. Horsekeepers never will tell you of 
these slight accidents, which taken in time are trifles, but if 
allowed to go on overlooked for some days may prove a 
serious nuisance. A pad of numdah, cut to fit beneath the 
saddle, will mostly prevent this occurring; the application 
of salt and water is generally all that is requisite for remov¬ 
ing excoriations when only of a simple nature, at the same 
time the saddle should be fresh cased and padded as soon as 
it begins to be of the least inconvenience to. the horse. 
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On his being brought home, he is to be well rubbed down 
and water given him. Then the feet and legs are to be well 
washed in wwin water; each leg to be washed half way up 
the cannon boi\e and dried separately. Horsekeepers are 
invariably careless unless well looked after, and wash all four 
legs at once, leaving three wet while they are drying one. 
This produces cold and swelling of the legs constantly, and 
is likely to bring on thrushes in the feet. Ilis grain is now 
to be given him, and about half an hour after some more 
water offered and his grass given. 

It is better to give all the grass you intend giving the horse 
between nine and twelve o’clock at once, as he can then 
select the best himself; about half-past twelve o’clock water 
is to be again given, and at one o’clock the mid-day feed. 
After this half of the remaining grass is to be given ; at four 
• o’clock the stall should be swept, the horse rubbed down and 
taken out to his evening exercise. On returning he is to be 
again slightly rubbed down and cleaned, and the evening’s 
water given, then the evening’s feed and the rest of his 
grass. If the horse is a greedy one, and inclined to eat his 
bed, he must have a muzzle put on about ten o’clock. Then 
leave him for the night perfectly undisturbed. 

To keep your horse in regular working condition, the 
times of feeding should be ecpially divided as convenience 
will permit: and when it is likely that the horse will be 
kept longer than usual from home tlic nose-bag should in¬ 
variably be taken. The stomach of a liorse is small and 
consequently emptied in a few hours, and if suffered to 
remain hungry much beyond his accustomed time, he will 
afterwards devour his food so voraciously as to distend the 
stomach and endanger an attack of staggers. 

As herbage, green and dry, constitutes the princij^al part 
of the food of the horse, it is very seldom regarded with the 
attention necessary. The quantity of dry huryalah grass 
sufficient for an Arab of 14 hands, is generally from twelve to 
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fourteen pounds daily, but this must depend of course on his 
size ; it should, when cut, be well washed, then spread out 
in the sun to dry for three or four days before being given to 
the horse. Where the horse is fed on green grass, the 
usual method is to keep a man to bring it daily, which he 
cuts and digs up with a portion of the roots; this is washed 
and brought home every evening, and in its wet state forms 
a bundle as much as he can well carry, and if given to the 
horse in such a state can never be so wholesome as if dried 
previously ; it should always be kept upon a stand, and given 
to the horse in small quantities. Ilay ought to be cut soon 
after the rains, when full of its juices and before the seed 
falls ; it is then in its most nutritive state. The grass cut 
late in the season merely fills the stomach, affording scarcely 
any nourishment; hence the necessity, when laying in a 
stock, to examine the quality before purchase, as old liay is < 
dry, tasteless, innutritive and unwholesome. Horses, like 
all other donu'stic animals, are fond of salt, and it is a good 
practice to sprinkle the hay with water in which salt has been 
dissolved, or to suspend a lump of rock-salt near the horse, 
where he can at pleasure lick it; ^hcrc can be no doubt that 
salt very materially assists the process of digestion. 

When it can be obtained, is extremely advan- 
hucerncy tageous for bringing a horse into condition ; it is 
easy of digestion and speedily puts muscle and 
fat on a horse that is worn down by labour, and is almost 
a specific for hidebound. A horse must not have too much 
given to him at once, as it is apt to make him refuse his other 
grass or hay. Kirby or cholum (the stalk of the jawaree) is, 
when chopped up, an excellent dry food for feeding and 
bringing a horse into condition. It should be cut coarse and 
put in a manger or rack-stand, thus enabling the horse to 
feed at leisure ; and as it takes tim(j for mastication, the 
stomach becomes more gradually filled, and the increased 
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quantity of saliva necessary for its amalgamation softens and 

makes it more fit for digestion. 

* 

• 

Bping procurable in abundance for several 
Carrots, months after the rains, may be given cither to 
strengthen the horse or for his recovery, if sick* 
To the healthy liorse they should be given sliced with finely 
chopped kirby, half a dozen pounds being an ample allow¬ 
ance. Stewart says of them, in his Stable Economy”:— 
This root is held in much esteem. 'J'herc is none better, 
nor perhaps so good; when first given it is slightly diurc‘tic 
and laxative, but as the horse becomes accustomed to it these 
effects cease to he produced; they also improve tht^ state of 
the skin; they form a good substitute for grass, and an ex¬ 
cellent alterative for horses out of condition. To sick and 
'• idle horses they render corn unnecessary, tiny are beneficial 
in all chronic diseases connected with breathing, they are 
serviceable in diseases of the skin, and have a marked in¬ 
fluence u^Don chronic coughs and broken wind.” 

The quantity of gram necessary for an Arab 
Gram. of 14 hands averages about three seers or more 
daily; the gram should be ground slightly and 
soaked for not more than a few minutes. Of course a horse 
of 15 hands will require an extra seer or more, but it entirely 
depends upon the work he has to do ; if he is hunted every 
other day or otherwise daily worked, four seers will not be 
at all too much. If the gram is not ground, it will require 
a little longer soaking. 

Is given in the same quantity, but requires 
Cooltie previous boiling ; horses unaccustomed to this 
grain and its mode of preparation, refuse it at 
first, but soon take to it like other food. N.B.—A seer is 
two English pounds weight. 
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Should be as large, of course, as the number of 
The Stable horses it is destined to contain; and as in India 
all stables, except for racing, are generally open, 
1 shall merely describe the length and brea(\th necessary for 
a stable, which is amply sufficient if ten or twelve feet in 
breadth and fourteen in length. The open face of the stable 
must depend on circumstances, and if it is thought necessary 
to have any apertures for increased circulation in the sur¬ 
rounding walls, they should be as far above the horses as 
they conveniently can, to prevent all injurious draughts of 
air falling upon them. Racks are useful in a stable to keep 
the hay or grass clean, and prevent its being mixed with the 
litter. Ill some stables where the horse is allowed to run 
loose, enclosed by a high partition from his neighbour, and 
bars in front, a rack is generally made in one corner, with a 
wooden trough on the other side for giving him his gram, 
cookie, or other food, though more commonly the nose-bag 
is used; this is either made of leather or strong coarse 
canvas. 

When horses arc fastened in a stable by halter and heel 
ropes, consequently almost always Standing in the same place, 
it is essentially necessary that a pit made of brick or stone, 
where the horse stands, should be sunk, with a sloping gutter 
running underneath the groundwork of the stable, for the 
urine to pass olf; the surface must be covered over either 
with a large stone having holes in it for the purpose, or else 
boards at such intervals of distance as will admit of the urine 
passing through into the pit or drain. It is well known that 
the urine of a horse contains a large proportion of ammonia, 
and that the vapour given out rises soon after the horse has 
staled, which is in itself injurious in a close stable, as is the 
case ill large towns and the presidencies ; this mixing also 
with other matter of an ohensive nature, must affect the 
health of a horse : hence the necessity of its being removed, 
and keeping the stable amply supplied witk fresh air. 
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In a warm climate like India, where the stable is confined, 
ventilation is essential; if this is not attended to, the air 
becomes empoisoned, and the health of the animal must 
suflTer. In England it is thought that the majority of the 
maladies of tho horse, and those of the worst description, are 
directly or indirectly to be attributed as much to a deficient 
supply of air, as to hard work and bad food: and to prevent 
any accuiiiulation of foul air, it is necessary that the dung 
and urine of the horse should be immediately removed, to 
prevent fermentation and its evolving unwholesome vapour.” 

Indian stables, away from the presidencies, are, 
Light. from, their construction, seldom deficient here. 

Horses kept in dark stables in England are fre¬ 
quently notorious starters, and it is probable that even the 
horse fastened in the stable with a dark wall in front may 
have his vision affected by it; the colour should never be 
glaring, neither should it be white, especially if the sun 
shines into the stable, it being as injurious to the eye as sud¬ 
den changes from^darkness to light. The colour therefore 
should depend upon the qclantity of light, and therefore tho 
best colour is perhaps a grey or light brown, easily effected 
by the simpfe native process of gobering. Hence dark 
stables are unfriendly to cleanliness, the frequent cause of 
the vice of starting, and of serious diseases of the eyes. 

It is to the stabled horse, highly fed and irre- , 
Grooming, gularly worked, that grooming is of so much 
importance. Good rubbing with the brush or the 
curry-comb opens the pores of the skin, circulates the blood 
to the extremities of the body, produces free and healthy 
perspiration, and stands in the room of exercise. No horse 
will carry a fine coat without either unnatural heat or 
dressing; they both eflFcct the same purpose by increasing 
the insensible perspiration, but the first does it at the expense 
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of health and strength, while the second, at the same time 
that it produces a glow on the skin and a determination of 
blood to it, rouses all the energies of the frame?; and a fine 
coat should only be produced by good cleai/Ing, and not by 
warm clothing or stimulating spices ; though a horse just 
landed from a ship will benefit much by having stimulants 
mixed with his gram, such as black pepper and salt, for a 
time. 

A horse must be dressed regularly every day, in addition 
to the grooming that is necessary after work. If he has been 
driven, he should be walked gently about without removing 
the pad or harness, the traces being unbuckled and removed, 
or turned up so as not to trail on the grountl. If ridden, he 
should be walked with the saddle on, but the girths loosened 
and the stirrups secured high up, to prevent him from getting 
his feet into either of them. When the horse is moderately 
cooled, he is to be taken to his stall and well hand-rubbed 
and shampooed till dry; his grass or other food may then be 
given him. The curry-comb should be at all times lightly 
used ; even the brush need not be so hard or the points of 
the bristles so irregular as they olTcn arc. A hair cloth made 
like a batliing glov(‘, or of coir, is all that is necessary with 
horses of a thin skin, and this latter is often used by the 
natives. There is nothing after all like good hand-rubbing, 
and to this the Indian horse is accustomed. The only thing 
is to S('e that the horsekeeper does his duty as he ought; 
but if not looked after, this is not always the case. 

The difference between hard and soft water is 
Water, known to all persons ; and a horse, if he has a 
choice, will always take running water in pre¬ 
ference to that from a well, though the latter be clearer : 
hard w\itcr makes the coat stare, and not unfrequently gripes 
and otherwise injures him. An Arab horse seldom takes 
any injury from satiating his thirst at pleasure, that is, if he 
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has the opportunity; on a journey a horse should be liberally 
supplied with water ; when he is a little cooled, two or three 
quarts may be given to him, and after that his feed; before 
he has finished his gram two or three quarts more may be 
offered. lie will take no harm if this is repeated three or 
four times during a long and hot day. An Arab horse en¬ 
joys bathing as much as a huinaii being, and when you have 
an opportunity of indulging him with a bath in a clear 
running stream at noon during a hot day, it is most healthy. 
The Indian horsekeepers are much in the habit of washing 
a horse in the morning; this is all very well if he is not 
required for work immediately, and can be well dried and 
groomed after ; • but if it is only done to save trouble of 
hand-cleaning the sooner it is put a stop to the better, and it 
should seldom be allowed in the rains, except in the middle 
• of the day. 

Or the ground husk of wheat, is usually given 
Bran, to sick horses on account of the supposed advan¬ 
tage of relaxing the bowels, but it must not be 
constant or cven^frequent food, as it produces indigestion 
from its accumulation in tlie largo intestines. Bran is useful 
as an occasional aperient in the form of a mash, but never 
should become a regular article of food. 

Ohs ,—For the assistance of persons whose horses may 
meet with accidents usual in a stable, desirous to know the 
treatnumt immediately necessary in the easiest and com¬ 
monest forms, and where profc'ssional advice is not directly 
at hand, 1 have selected from “ White,” and “ The Horse,” a 
few remarks and prescriptions, and added to these some of 
my own, which may serve our purpose in a general work on 
Domestic Economy. 

The first thing to be done is to remove care- 
BroJeen fully all extraneous matter, washing the wound 
Knees, cleaq with warm water, and taking care that no 
graved or dirt remains. If the joint is penetrated. 
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a poultice must be first applied; this will prevent or reduce 
inflammation. If the joint has been opened the orifice must 
be closed, and every attention paid to prevent; the escape of 
the fluid which lubricates the joint, by the? application of a 
compress enclosing the wound, and which must not be 
removed for some days. If it be a deep or extensive wound, 
goulard poultice is to be applied twice or thrice a day, 
taking care to keep it constantly moist, when in two or three 
days a white healthy matter will appear, and the poultice 
may be discontinued and simple dressing applied; but 
should the wound put on an unhealthy appearance, and 
the matter become fetid and smell offensively, add some 
pounded charcoal finely sifted through muslin to the poultice, 
and continue this until a healthy action has taken place; but 
in all cases when the disease is of a severe or unusual cha¬ 
racter, the assistance of a veterinary surgeon should bo 
immediately sought, or the best works on the subject con¬ 
sulted. 

Where there has been only a partial abrasion of the skin, 
carefully washing the part and applying a^ little simple oint. 
ment, with about one-eighth parf'^ mercurial, will be found 
all that is necessary. To promote the growth of the hair the 
part may be rubbed with any simple ointment containing a 
small portion of stimulating matter either in the shape of 
turpentine or blistering fly; a solution of blue vitriol and 
brandy is perhaps the best application to all bald surfaces 
where the roots of the hair still remain. 

In recent bruises fomentations arc the most 
Bruises. essential remedies, and if extensive, with inflam¬ 
mation, it is advisable to bleed moderately near 
the affected part, and should any hard callous swelling 
remain in consequence, rub well into the part, twice or 
thrice a day, some of the embrocations mentioned for 
bruises. i 
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This operation is performed either with a 
Bleeding, lancet or fleam. The latter is the most common 
iijstrument, and safest in an unskilful hand. A 
lancet with a spii^ng has long been invented by Mr. Weiss, in 
the Strand, l)y which a novice may bleed safely from the 
jugular or smaller vein. 

1 or general bleeding the jugular vein is usually selected. 
The horse is blindfolded on the side on which he is to be 
bled, or his head turned well away; the hair is smoothed 
along the course of the vein with the moistened finger, 
then with the third and little fingers of tlic left hand, 
which holds the fleam, pressure is made in the vein, suffi¬ 
cient to bring it fairly into view, but not to swell it too much, 
for then, presenting a round surface, it would be apt to roll 
or slip under the blow. 

• The point to* be selected is about two inches below the 
union of the two portions of the jugular at the angle of the 
jaw: the fleam is to be placed in a direct line with the 
course of the vein, and over its precise centre, as close to it 
as possible, but itsj)oint not absolutely touching the vein: a 
sharp rap with the blood stick or the hand on that part of 
the back of the fleam immediately over the blade, will cut 
through the vein, and the blood will flow. A fleam with a 
large blade should always be preferred; for the operation 
will be materially shortened, which will be a matter of some 
consequence with a fidgetty horse, and a quantity of blood 
drawn speedily will have far more eflect on the system than 
double the weight slowly taken, while the wound will heal 
just as readily as if made by a smaller instrument. A slight 
pressure, if the incision has been large enough and straight, 
and in the middle of the vein, will cause the blood to flow 
sufficiently fast; or the finger being introduced into the 
mouth, between the tusks and grinders, and gently moved 
about, will keep the mouth in motion, and hasten the ra¬ 


id M 
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pidity of the stream^by the action and pressure of the neigh¬ 
bouring muscles. 

When sufficient blood has been taken, the«edges of the 
wound should be brought closely together, raid so kept by a 
sharp pin being passed through them ; round this a piece of 
twine, tow, or a few hairs from the mane of the horse should 
be wrapped so as to cover the whole of the incision, and the, 
head of the horse tied up for several hours, to prevent his 
rubbing the part against the manger. 

Few directions are necessary for the use of the lancet. 
Those who are competent to operate with it will scarcely 
require any. If the point be sufficiently sharp, the lancet 
can scarcely be too broad-shouldered, and an abscess lancet 

will generally make a freer incision than that in common use.” 

• . 

PITYSICING. 

A horse should be carefully prepared for the action of 
physic. 

Two or three bran-mashes given on that or the preceding 
day arc far from sufficient. When a horse is about to be 
physiced, whether to promote his condition or in obedience 
to custom, mashes should be given until the dung becomes 
softened ; a smaller quantity of physic will then suffice, and 
it will more quickly pass through the intestines, and be 
more equally diffused over them. Five drachms of aloes, 
given when the dung has thus been softened, will act much 
more effectually and much more safely than seven drachms 
when the lower intestines are obstructed by hardened fajces. 

On the day on which the physic is given the horse should 
have walking exercise, or may be gently trotted for a quarter 
of an hour, twice in the day; but after the physic begins to 
work he should not be moved from his stall. Exercise then 
would produce gripes, irritation, and possibly dangerous 
inflammation. The common and absurd ioractice is to give 
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the horse most exercise after the physic has begun to 
operate. 

A little hay may be put into the rack ; as much mash may 
be given as tho^ horse will cat, and as much water with the 
coldness of it taken off as he will drink. If, however, he 
obstinately refuses to drink warm water, it is better that he 
should have it cold than to continue without taking any 
fluid; but he should not be allowed to take more than a 
quart at a time, with an interval of at least an hour between 
each portion. A table-spoonful of pounded black salt mixed 
with the horse’s gram, and given morning and evening for a 
few days, will act as a mild aperient, and generally be found 
sufficient to keep Jiim in good health and condition. 

May be used cither for the evacuation of the 
•Clysters bowel?, or for soothing or nourishing a horse. 

Where a regular machine is not procurable, a 
large bladder with a wooden pipe may be used, or a kid 
skinned without perforating it, is an immediate substitute 
even for the bladdg^r. The principal art in administering a 
clyster consists in not frightening the horse. The pipe, well 
oiled, is to be very gently introduced, and the fluid not too 
hastily thrown up, and the heat should be as nearly as 
possible that of the intestines, or about 96^ of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. 


Two ounces of soft or yellow soap dissolved in 
Aperient a gallon of warm water. For a more active 
Clyster, aperient—Eight ounces of Epsom salts, or even 
of common salt, dissolved in the same quantity of 
water. If nothing else can be obtained, warm water may be 
employed. 

If an injection of a soothing nature is required, it may 
consist alone of plain conjee (rice water) ; but if a purging 
be great or difficult to stop, add four ounces of prepared or 

M M ^ 
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pounded chalk to the congee, made thicker with two scruples 
or a drachm of powdered opium. 

Open the pores of the skin*, promote per- 
Fomen-^ spiration in the part, and so* abate the local 
tations swelling, relieve pain, and lessen inflammation. 

They are rarely, if ever, continued long enough, 
and when they are removed the part is left wet and un¬ 
covered, and the coldness of evaporation succeeds to the heat 
of fomentation. The perspiration is thus suddenly checked, 
the animal suffers considerable pain, and more injury is done 
by the extreme change of temperature than if the fomenta¬ 
tion had not been attempted. 

Fomentations may be made by boiling Neem leaves, 
poppy heads and marsh mallow roots to a strong decoction, 
and then apjAied : even boiling water is useful. 

Arc made by pouring boiling water on bran 
Mashes and stirring it well, and then covering it over 
until it is suflicicntly cool for the horse to eat. 
They are very useful preparations for physic, and they are 
necessary during the operation. 

A stale mash should never be put before a horse, as it 
soon turns sour. 

Is purely a local disease, and arises from bad 
Mange feeding and little attention being paid to the 
animal; it is contagious, and may therefore attack 
horses in good condition. 

Fig leaves beat to a pulp and soaked one night 
Cure for in tyre (butter-milk), will in three applications 
Mange, cure the most inveterate state of this disease. 

When the bars or roof of the horse’s mouth near 
Lampas, the front teeth become lev( 1 or higher than the 
teeth, he is said to have the lamiLas,and feeds badly 
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in consequence. Some burn down the part with a red-hot 
iron; but the best practice is to make a few incisions across the 
bars with a pepknifc or lancet, not too deep, and rub the 
parts with a little salt; this will cause the swelling to 
subside, and relieve the inflammation. 

Are fomentations of the best kind, continued 
Poultices much longer than a simple fomentation can be. 

The moisture and \varmth are the principal use 
of the poultice; and that poultice is the best for general 
purposes in which moisture and warmth are longest retained. 
A poultice, if applied to the legs, should never be put on too 
tight, so as to provent the free circulation; or too hot, so as 
to give pain and increase inflammation. 

The best poultices arc made from coarse wheat flour and 
•linseed meal, onitms or carrots boiled and mashed. Bran is 
objectionable from its becoming soon dry. 

Arc inflamed tumours produced by the un- 
Saddle equal pressure of the saddle, and, if neglected. 
Galls often become ti^oublesomc sores, and are a con¬ 
siderable time in healing. As soon as a swelling 
of the kind i» observed, cold lotions should be applied and 
kept constantly wet, or if matter is formed, it must be opened 
and let out, and poultices applied. Should a hard swelling 
remain after the inflammation is in a great measure reduced, 
recourse must be had to a blister, and after dress with simple 
ointment. In the first instance of a gall being discovered, a 
strong solution of salt and water will be generally sufficient. 
The saddle must be looked at and the stuffing renewed. 

The attack of this disease is always sudden, 
GripeSy or and proceeds from various causes. Sometimes 
Spasmodic from drinking a large quantity of cold water 
Colic, when the body has been heated and the blood 
acceleiated by violent exercise. In horses of a 
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delicate constitution, that have been accustomed to warm 
clothing and a hot stable, it may be brought on by drinking 
very cold water, though they have not |)e5n previously 
exercised. Bad hay is another cause of tli^ complaint; but 
it frequently occurs without any apparent cause. Colic 
sometimes follows the exposure of a horse to the cold air, or 
a cold wind after violent exercise. 

The symptoms are, first, the horse begins to shift his 
posture, look round at his flanks, paw violently, strike his 
belly with his feet, voids small quantities of excrement, and 
makes frequent and fruitless attempts to stale; lies down, 
rolls, and that frequently on his back. In a few minutes the 
pain seems to cease, the horse shakes himself and begins to 
feed, but on a sudden the spasm returns more violently, 
every indication of pain is increased, he heaves at the flanks, 
breaks out into profuse perspiration, and throws himself morc‘ 
violently about. In the space of an hour or two, either the 
spasms begin to relax, and the remissions arc of a longer 
duration, or the torture is augmented at every paroxysm, 
the intervals of case are fewer and less ly^.arked, and inflam¬ 
mation and death supervene. *A powerful remedy is three 
ounces of oil or spirits of turpentine, with an ounce of lauda¬ 
num, mixed with ghee or oil. If relief be not obtained in 
half an hour, the horse should be bled freely, as far as three 
quarts, as it may relieve or mitigate inflammation, and a 
clyster given, composed of congee (rice water) with a hand¬ 
ful of common salt. If it be a clear case of colic, half of the 
first dose may be repeated with an ounce of Barbadoes aloes 
dissolved in a little warm water. The belly should be well 
rubbed by two persons, one on each side, and the horse 
afterwards walked about or trotted moderately. 

When relief has been obtained, the horse must be rubbed 
dry, plenty of litter given him to rest upon, and have bran 
mashes for the next two or three days. 
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As the treatment for colic would be fatal in inflammation 
of the bowels, the distinguishing symptoms are here given :— 

Inflammation of the bowels. 

Sudden in its atta*^k. Gradual in its approach, with 

Pulse rarely much quickened in previous indications of fever, 
the early stage of the disease, and Pulse very much quickened, small > 

during the intervals of case, but and scarcely to be felt, 
evidently fuller. Legs and cars of Legs and cars cold, 
the natural temperature. Relief Belly exceedingly tender, and 
obtained from rubbing ^he belly, painful to the touch. 

Relief obtained from motion. Motion increasing the pain. 

Intervals of rest. Constant pain. 

Strength scarcely affected. Rapid and great weakness. 

The causes of inflammation are, most frequently, sudden 
exposure to coM, over-feeding, having been some hours 
without food, and then allowed to drink freely of cold 
water; stones in the intestines are an occasional cause, and 
colic, neglcctcd*or wrongly treated, will terminate in it. 

The treatment must be early and copious bleeding, appli¬ 
cation of blisters to the abdomen, or else mustard embro¬ 
cation assiduously rubbed upon it, and if the horse is costive, 
a pint of castor oiJ mixed in congee must be administered by 
a clyster, and his legs well rubbed by the hand, and plenty 
of litter for the animal to lie down. If, after these remedies 
have been applied, the disease appear to continue in violence, 
the pulse become quick, weak, and fluttering, so as scarcely 
to be felt, or if there appear a remission or cessation of pain, 
or the horse become delirious, these are always fatal symp¬ 
toms, denoting that mortification is taking place ; but should 
the pain continue after the above remedies have been fairly 
tried, an anodyne clyster may be injected. 

Are bony excrescences about the shank bone, 
Splints i, e.y between the knee and fetlock joint. U'hey 
never occasion lameness, unless situated so near 
the knee, or back sinews, as to interfere with their motion, 
and are invariab^iy found on the outside of the small bone, 
and generally on^the inside of the leg. 
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The treatment is simple:—Shave the hair closely off 
round the tumour, rub in a little strong mercurial oint¬ 
ment for two or three clays, and follow it up wth an active 
blister; sometimes a second may be ncccssaryt' 

Consists in a discharge of fetid matter from 
Thrush the cleft of the frog. Wlnm the frog is in a 
sound state the cleft sinks but a little way into it, 
but when it becomes contracted the cleft extends in length 
and penetrates to the sensible horn within ; from this fissure 
the thrushy discharge proceeds. When the complaint attacks 
the fore feet it is seldom an original disease. 

The treatment consists in first removing every part of the 
loose horn, and keeping the frog moist, and introducing as 
deeply as possible a pledget of tow or lint covered with an 
ointment composed of one ounce of blue and white vitriol 
rubbed down with two pounds of simple ointment or lard, 
to which is added one of tar, at the same time giving the 
horse a gentle laxative, and nothing is better than a table¬ 
spoonful of poundcHl black salt, morning and evening, mixed 
with his gram. AVhen the disease^ exists in’the hind feet the 
same attention is necessary, keeping the bowc^ls moderately 
open and applying the astringent ointment. This treatment 
will be assisted by gentle exercise and frecpient hand-rubbing 
to the legs. 

A horse will sometimes take to starting, or the 
IVorni in ghora wallah may bring him to you, saying 
the Eye, that he has a worm in his eye,” when, on ex¬ 
amination, you will perceive a small one actively 
moving and darting about within the aqueous humour. 
This can only be got rid of by its removal; a simple opera¬ 
tion. The horse must be carefully thrown, and the head 
firmly held down by an assistant, with the affected eye 
uppermost towards the operator, who makes a pressure with 
the forefinger of his left hand on the inner fside of the ball 
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of the eye so as to keep it steady, when, with a lancet in the 
other hand, immediately the worm appears near him, a 
puncture is made into the chamber of the aqueous humour, 
and as the water escapes the worm'will come away with it. 
The after-treatment, if the horse be in a healthy condition, 
is very simple, merely requiring the eye to be bandaged and 
the animal prevented from disturbing it by rubbing or 
otherwise. % Tn a few days the eye will assume its usual 
appearance. A veterinary suigeon or an experienced farrier 
had better be employed to perform the ojKTation, wdiich in 
their hands is very simple. 

There are three kinds found in the horse; 
Worms, the most mischievous reside in the stomach and 
are named hots ; they attach themselves to the 
, stomach at the aw^sible part and do great injury, occasioning 
emaciation, a rough staring coat, hide-bound, and a cough. 

2nd. A long white worm, much resembling the common 
earth-worm, six to ten inches long, which inhabits the small 
intestines; a dose of physic will sometimes remove in¬ 
credible quantities. ♦ 

3rd. A smaller dark-coloured ^vorm, called the needle- 
worm, inhabits the large intestines; they cause great irrita¬ 
tion about the fundament and arc very troublesome to the 
horse. Their existence may generally bo discovered by a 
white powder found about the anus. They may be removed 
by an injection of linseed oil, or an ounce of aloes dissolved 
in warm water. 


Cure for long White Worms. 

'White Arsenic . 6 to 8 grains. 

Cantharidcs finely powdered . G to 10 „ 

Sulphate of Iron finely powdered .... 1 to 2 drachms. 

Ginger powder . 1 drachm. 

Tartarized Antimony . 1 „ 

To be given with his gram for a fortnight; mix with the powder a little 
Boosah. « 
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Purgative Balls, 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Barbaclocs Aloes. 5 dr. Barbadoes Aloes. 

Prepared Natron. 2 „ Castile Soap ......... 

Aromatic Powder . 1“ „ Powdered Ginger ... 

Oil of Caraways. 10 drops. Oil of Caraway/. 

Syrup enough to form a ball for one dose. 
No. 3. 

Barbadoes Aloes . 1 oz. I Aromatic Powder ... 

Prepared Natron . 2 dr. 1 Oil of Anise Seeds ... 

Syrup enough to form a ball for one dose. 


Tonic Balls. 

Yellow Peruvian Bark. 6 dr. I Powdered Opium 

Cascarilla . 1 „ ' Prepared Kali .. 

Syrup enough to form a ball for a do^e. 


7 dr. 

4 oz. 

1 dr. 

10 drops. 


1 dr. 

10 drops. 


idr. 
1 OZ. 


Cordial Balls. 


No. 1. 

Cummin Seeds, Anise Seeds, 
and Caraway Seeds, of 
each. 4 oz. 

Ginger.. 2 „ 

Treacle enough to make it of 
a proper consistence for 
balls. The dose about .. 2 „ 


No. 2. 

Anise Seeds, Caraway Seeds, 

Sweet Fennel Seeds, and 
Liquorice Powder, of each 4 oz. 

Ginger and Cassia „ 1^ „ 

Honey enough to form them 
into a mass. The dose 
about. 2 „ 


No. 3. 

Cummin Se.T, Coriander 
Seeds, and Caraway Seeds, 


of each . 

4 oz 

Grains of Paradise. 

1 n 



Cardamon Seeds and Saffron, 

'3 »* 

of each..... 

2 dr. 


Lifjuoricc dissolved in White 

Wine . 4 oz. 


Syrup of 

Saffron (,*pough to 

form a 

mass. The dose 

about . 



No. 4. 

Powdered Ginger . 4 oz. 

Powdered Caraway Seeds, 

Oil of Caraways, and 
Oil of Anise Seeds, of 


each . 2 dr. 

Tdquoricc Powder. 8 oz. 


Treacle enough to form a mass. 


Embrocation for Bruises. 


No. 1. 


Camphor ... 

.. oz. 

Oil of Turpentine. 

.. 1 

Soap Liniment. 

.. li 

Mix. 



No. 2. 

Tincture of Cantharides .... 1 oz. 

Oil of Origanum . 2 dr. 

Camphorated Sipirit. 6 „ 

* Mix. 
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Mustard Embrocation. 


No. 3. 

No. 4. 


Muriate of Ammonia . 


1 oz. 

Distilled Vinegar*. 


2 „ 

Spirits of Wine. .* .... 

.... 6 „ AVater of Ammonia. 

2 „ 

Mii. 

Flour of Mustard. 

8 „ 


To be made into a thin paste with w’ater and rubbed for a considerable 
time on the part. 


Blistering Ointment. 


^ No. 1. 


No. 2. 


Spanish Flics powdered .... 

J oz. 

Oil of Turpentine. 

1 oz. 

Oil of Turpentine . 

1 » 

To which add gradually 


Ointment of Wax or Hog's 


Vitriolic Acid . 

2 dr. 

Lard. 


Hog’s Lard. 

4 oz. 

Mix. 

No. 

Spanish Flies powdered .... 

. 3. 

1 „ 

Common 't’ar. 

. 



Vitriolic Acid ...... 

Oil ot Origanum ..,. 


. 2 dr. 

... A OZ* 


Hog’s Laj^. 


. 2 ,. 



Si)anish Flies powdered. 1 i or 2 „ 

Add the Vitriolic Acid gradually to the Tar, and then the rest of the 
ingredients. 

Alterative Ball. 


Socotrine Aloes. 1 oz. 

Castile Soa^... IJ „ 

Powdered Ginger and Alyrrh.of each J „ 


Syrup enough to form a mass, to be divided into six balls. 


* Lotions. 

The strength of these often require to be altered. Where 
the inhammation and irritability of the part arc considerable, 
they must be diluted with an equal quantity of water; but 
if the inflammation be subdued, and a swelling and ulcera¬ 
tion remain, the alum solution cannot be made too strong. 

Astringent Lotion. 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Alum powdered. 1 oz. Alum powdered . 4 oz. 

Vitriolic Acid. 1 dr. Vitriolated Copper. | „ 

Water. 1 pint. AVatcr. pint. 


No 3. 

Sugar of Lead. 

Vinegar . 

Water ... ^.... 


4 oz. 
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The best cows in Western India are the 
Cows. Guzeratti, and in the South, the Mysore and 
Ncllorc, and in the Upper parts^ the Nagore; 
the general time of calving being at the conji*mencement of, 
and during the monsoon. The Guzerat cows, when in full 
milk, after calving, give from five to six seers daily, for the 
first three or four months, if fed with gram and green grass 
the Nellore cow about half the quantity, and the common 
country cow seldom more than two or three seers, and 
generally not more than one, from which the calf must have 
its share. Few country cows will give any milk if the calf 
is taken from them. It depends upon the constitution of the 
cow how nearly she may be milked to the time of her calving, 
—also on the (quantity and cost of feeding. W^hen pasturage 
is abundant, the best way is to keep such a stock of cows as 
will enable you to have a succession in mlik! The expense 
of tending them out grazing is the same for a dozen as a 
couple, a man being required to milk, feed and pen up the 
calves morning and evening, f The quantity of gram to be 
given to each cow daily must necessarily depend upon her 
milk. For a common country cow, half a seer soaked at 
each milking is sufficient; double the quanjtity will be 
required for a Nellore or Guzerat cow. In selecting a cow 
for purchase the Natives give preference to those with fine 
thin skin, good looking udder (not depending on the size), 
and long thin tails. Colour is a matter of no consequence ; 
of course if the cow docs not promise from her appearance, 
w'hcn in full calf, to give a fair share of milk, no one would 

♦ The natives seldom, if ever, give gram to their cattle, and previous to 
calving Oord is the principal grain given ; also Tour, Chennah, and others 
that are cheap. The Oord is lirst boiled and then mixed with oil—say one- 
fourth of a seer of oil to one seer of Oord, and this is given to a cow, and 
twice the quantity to a buffalo. 

t At all the towns and villages there are herdsmen who collect and take 
out the cattle to feed of a morning, and bring them back in the evening, 
charging from two to eight annas per head a month. 
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think of becoming a purchaser. The price of a good Guzc- 
ratti cow is from thirty to seventy rupees or more; the 
Nellore probably not quite so much, and a country cow 
from five to fifteen rupees. It is necessary that a cow should 
be fed while bciiig milked so as to induce her to give it down 
freely; the natives generally allow the calf to suck at the 
same time ; before the cows are milked the teats should be 
washed wiped. The milk of some cows yields more 
cream than that of others. The cream yielded by the last 
half of the milking is always the best, provided the udder is 
properly emptied. Water added to milk causes it to throw 
up a larger quantity of cream than if unmixed, but the 
cream is of a .very inferior quality. Milk carried to a 
distance before it is set for cream, or in any other way shaken, 
gives much fess cream, and is also thinner than that which has 
not been agitaccdfc Milk should always be strained before 
setting for cream. The cream being churned and strained 
from the buttermilk, is to have the remains of the buttermilk 
carefully squeezed from it with as little working of the 
butter as possible, and then moulded into the form necessary ; 
it should never be touched during the making by the hand, 
but worked up with a wooden spatula. Butter is always 
injured in its quality by being kept in water, nor will it keep 
so long as if in a cool vessel that is porous, with moisture 
round it. The only cheeses made in this country are cream 
or common white curd, directions for making which will be 
found under a separate head of the present work. 

The feeding of these animals for the table (as 
Cahes. in Europe) is seldom carefully attended to; but 
should you desire to have good veal, you must 
allow the calf the whole of its mother’s milk, and for the 
first week break a raw egg into its mouth every day ; the 
second week give it two eggs, and increase the number 
weekly until it ^as had six daily, when it will be found fat 
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and fit to kill—not such half-starved meat as is usually sold 
for veal, but approaching in flavour to an English dairy-fed 
calf. If you do not choose to give it eggs, let the calf run to 
another cow, as the expense with a country bred animal is 
very trifling. Calves may be reared upon skimmed milk as 
in Europe, but then the milk must not be allowed to stand 
more than a few hours, otherwise it will get sour. At first 
the milk must be put into a vessel and the han 1 immersed 
in it, giving a finger for the calf to suck and draw the milk 
up by ; or else put the milk into a leather bag, funnel shaped, 
with a small opening for the calf to suck it out by; this is 
the common native practice, but after a few days the calf 
will drink it very readily from the vessel it is offered in. 
In Europe chalk is placed in the pen where the calf is con¬ 
fined, for it to lick; this is done, not as is generally supjioscd 
to whiten the meat, but to correct the acidity of the milk. 

The finest description of these animals to be 
Buffaloes, found throughout llindostan arc those along the 
banks of the Ganges, as well as in some parts of 
the Deccan about Jcflferabad, Am&routtcc, and Mahore, east 
of Hingolic. The quantity of milk from the finest bred 
animals has been known to be equal to that of first rate 
English cows, being upwards of five gallons in the twenty- 
four hours, but this is very uncommon. The average supply 
received from a good buffalo in full milk may be about from 
six to eight seers, from a common one seldom more than 
four ; and if not carefully attended to they soon fall off even 
from that quantity. The milk of the buffalo is extremely 
rich, and answers all domestic purposes, yielding a rich 
cream, butter, cheese and ghee. In choosing a bufialo 
select the fine dark black or light brown, with a good barrel, 
short legged, thin necked, flat and broad hind quarters and 
large open eyes. Their food consists generally of grass, hay, 
kirbee, bran, oil-cake, cotton seed, &c. But when they 
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have calved the best food to give them besides grass for the 
first week at milking time, is boiled jawaree and baujera?, 
about one seen* of each, with a table spoonful of zeera. When 
brought home bo be milked, cotton seed or oil-cake is given 
to them. They delight in water and will not thrive unless 
they have a swamp or pond to wallow in. There rolling 
themselves, they work hollows, when immersed, deep enough 
to leave noHling but their horns, nostrils and eyes above the 
water. When a buffalo has calved the young one is imme¬ 
diately taken from her and brought up by hand ; if a male it 
is given away, being considered useless except for draft or 
to breed with. The males are very savage, and if taken out 
to the jungles with other cattle will fight even the tiger, 
should he venture to attack the herd; the female will also 
make the same resistance. The milk sells from eight to 
twenty seers ther-isiupee, and ghee made from it with care 
may be considered one of the most useful of domestic articles, 
and will keep sweet and good for years. 

These are procurable in all parts of India, of a 
Goats, fine clescriptien, though varying much in ap¬ 
pearance. The Surat goat, brought to Bombay, 
is highly pri:fcd. It is short legged, well formed, round and 
compact, giving as much milk as a seer at a time. The kid 
affords a delicate meat, for which Bombay has long been 
celebrated. The goats from the banks of the Jumna in 
Hindostan arc a long-legged breed, but excellent milchers; 
so are some from the southern part of India. They all feed 
alike, and will eat leaves and roots where no other animal 
could find a subsistence. It is necessary to give a little 
grain, morning and evening, to your milch goats. Half a 
seer of gram or other grain at a time to each is quite suffi¬ 
cient, and if you have a garden the refuse leaves from any 
vegetable will be greedily eaten by them, as also cakes of 
bread made from the common sorts of grain, such as jawaree, 
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baujercD, &c. Where there are children a milch goat about 
the house is invaluable; but remember they are very des¬ 
tructive to a garden, and must be carefully looked after. 
The kid should never be allowed to follow ths mother if you 
require her milk, unless some means is adopted to prevent 
its sucking, either by a muzzle or tying her teats. 

Bengal has long been celebrated fi^r its gram- 
Shcep, fed mutton. The gram gives tlic meat a flavour 
far superior to any otlier method of fattening; 
the grain of the meat is not finer than that of sheep in other 
parts of India, as undoubtedly in the Deccan, where there is 
good green grass pasturage, the meat is fine and extremely 
sweet, and mixed with a proportionate quantity of fat. To 
the southward there is a large breed of sheep of a reddish 
colour that, if fed on grain like the Bcngiii> ‘(vill become fat, 
as easily retaining the same flavour and qualities. Perhaps 
much of the estimation in which Bengal gram-fed mutton is 
held arises from the shepherd’s making wedders of the males 
when young—a practice not generally adopted, but very 
essential to having fine-flavoured: mutton. In the case of 
sheep it is necessary that their pens should be clean and dry, 
and secured from the attacks of wild animals. They may 
be taken to feed with goats, but should never be driven out 
before the dew is off the ground, and should always be 
brought home of an evening when they are to have their 
grain given to them ; such sheep as you are about to prepare 
for fiittening will require less than those you intend to kill, 
being already fat. If, for instance, you kill once or twice a 
week, you will replace the slaughtered one by another from 
the flock, and so continue. The selection for killing should 
fall upon that sheep which is in the habit of rushing to the 
gram trough shoving the others aside ; he generally is in the 
best condition. Sheep should at first have the grain broken 
for them and a little salt every third day or so mixed with 
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it; it is useless giving sheep grain until they have eight 
teeth in front, and then the proper quantity for each averages 
about half a seer daily. In sonic parts of Bengal where 
grain is very ch^^p, the whole flock is.fed on it. A sheep is 
allowed to get fat*and fall off, and again fattened before he is 
killed, which very much heightens the flavour of the meat. 
This is two or three times repeated. The lambs, besides 
sucking the\jvcs, are fattened with ground gram, sugar and 
milk; the Hindostan shepherds understand this well, and 
the meat is deliciously sweet. The proper time for making 
wedders of them is when they are about three weeks old. 

House lamb is very seldom procurable, though sometimes 
the natives will bring them up for the purpose of sale, where 
there is a demand for such meat. They are fed on native 
bread, milk ahd vegetables—in fact, pretty mucli in the same 
.way they are at k?rye. 

These animals, when reared in a stye for 
Pigs, domestic purposes, are very useful and do not 
give much trouble. The China breed being 
round, short-legged and of#a docile temper, arc to be pre¬ 
ferred, but if crossed with English or any other breed make 
much finer pdrk and bacon, as they do not run so much to 
fat, and the bacon becomes more streaky. If you desire to 
bring up several young pigs for porkers or bacon, rail off a 
space of a few square yards independent of the stye, that 
they may roam about, as it is not beneficial to confine them 
at first, and give them any spare vegetables with their food 
daily ; but as soon as you wish to fatten them, let the food 
be as nourishing as possible, and remember they will fatten 
much sooner on boiled food than raw. They should also 
have plenty of clean water to drink. The tame pig gives 
from six to eleven young ones at a time and carries her 
young sixteen weeks. They sometimes breed twice a year 
but the more usual time is once in eight months. Clean- 
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liness is essentially necessary to rearing pigs in India, and 
the best way to attain this end is to have the stye paved 
with large stones, so that they cannot be turned up; yet a 
sow that is breeding •will get on better if ,slic has plenty of 
grass on a good clay floor, which should hd kept just mode¬ 
rately moist, so as to be cool, but neither swampy nor wet. 
Before they farrow they are very fond of scraping a hole 
to lie in, and if the ground is dry and dusty young ones 
are apt to get smothered; this is known to have been the 
case with a litter where there was a chunam floor. The sow 
may be put with the boar from a month to six weeks after 
farrowing, though it is much better to wait a longer period. 
The young arc seldom fit to roast under a jnonth, and there 
will generally be found in a litter one larger than the rest. 
This is not, as is supposed by some, the motli&’s favourite, 
but is the strongest, and manages, by 4l^€*asting the others, 
aside, to get the largest share of milk. Of course he is the 
first for roasting. 

The stye may be built of stone, bricks or wood, and if not 
for breeding sows, should always be well paved and on a 
slope, that water may be thrown over it to keep the animals 
cool and clean, giving them during the rainy and cold 
weather plenty of straw or grass to lie on. * 

Their food may consist of the refuse from the garden, 
table and kitchen, or rice boosah mixed with buttermilk. 
They thrive very well on boiled grain, such as jawaree, 
cooltie, &c. Gram they are also very fond of; and if 
fine, firm, fleshy bacon is desired, it is the best grain they can 
have when fattening. The food, whatever it is, should be 
put into troughs for them to eat out of, and the best I have 
found are those cut out of stone, as being strong as well as 
heavy, and not easily turned over, which, if it happens, 
occasions a great loss of food. Where pigs are kept it is 
necessary to have a Hindoo servant to attend and feed them, 
and this duty is generally performed by one of the Mihtur 
caste. 
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The successful management of these animals 
Rabbits. consists in cleanliness and proper feeding, keeping 
th^m dry and in the open air, and sheltering 
them from rain ^nd sun. The boxes* or hutches in which 
they are kept sl43uld be swept out every day, and holes 
made in the bottom, so that they may be as dry as possible. 
The breeding hutches for docs should have a separate com¬ 
partment wi>j|^ a door at the end for the purpose of cleaning 
it out when necessary, but this door should never be opened 
after the doc has littered, until the young ones arc able to 
run about. Some docs arc so shy that if you disturb them 
in any way at the early stage after giving young, they de¬ 
stroy them immediately. Eabbits arc very prolific; their 
period of gestation is one calendar month. The does when 
about to breed should have fine dry grass given to them to 
make their beds .. ’^ii, which they line by plucking hair from 
the breast and stomach. The young ones may be separated 
from the does when a month old, but it is better to let them 
remain a fortnight longer, as it increases their size; the 
feeding of them carefully after this is principally to be 
attended to. They should <bc kept in a separate hutch by 
themselves and fed at regular periods; for if seldom fed and 
in large quantities, they overfill their stomachs and become 
what is called pot-bellied. The best food is lucerne, cabbage, 
lettuce leaves and sliced carrots, also wild endive, with bran 
of the first sort, and ground or split gram a little moistened, 
also jawaree. A doe may be put with the buck when her 
young ones are a month old. The number a doe produces 
at a litter varies, some giving three and others as many as 
seven or more young ones. The buck should always have a 
roomy hutch to himself, with plenty of gram and dry food. 
The young bucks intended for fattening should be cut when 
a month old. This can be done by incision, or ligature. 

Rabbits may be kept in an artificial warren by digging a 
large square hole ^about six feet deep, lining it with a brick 
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wall, and then filling up the hole again with earth and water 
or clay, beating it well down. This must be surrounded 
with another wall and covered in, so that.no animal can 
disturb the rabbits which are here put and^left to burrow as 
they please. An opening should be m/.de into an outer 
separate room or yard, with a sliding door, where their food 
is to be placed for them to feed. This is done with the 
view of catching and selecting them when ^ their meals. 
In some situations, where the ground is of a hard stony 
nature, so as not to require a wall beneath, it is only neces¬ 
sary to excavate the place and fill it up with earth, as before 
directed, moistening it with water and beating it down firm. 

MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 

The time of incub atio n with* the domestic 
Domestic fowl is three weeks, and di 4 ^^.ng that period thf 
Fowls, fowl generally, if left to herself, will leave her 
eggs once in twenty-four hours to feed, shake 
her feathers, and exercise her limbs. Some fowls are such 
close sitters that they will not leave their nest even for this 
purpose—so intent are they 0 ¥ their maternal duties. In 
such a case the hen must be lifted carefully from her eggs 
and put out to feed, when after a short time habit will induce 
her to leave them at the same time each day. A sitting hen 
daily turns her eggs, and if she were not to do this the heat 
from her body would be unequally distributed and the yolk 
become misplaced. A laying hen must do this, as she could 
not deposit the requisite number of eggs for a brood in 
less than fifteen days, and in a fourth part of that period the 
yolk would have sunk through the white and come in con¬ 
tact w’ith the shell, which, being porous, would have admitted 
the atmosphere, and the vital principle would have become 
inert and the egg be addled. As early as tke third day of 
incubation the nature of the egg is altered and rendered 
unfit for use. The yolk of the egg is devoted exclusively to 
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the nourishment of the chicken in embryo; and if this, by 
the admission of air, as I have before observed, is injured, 
the brood is destroyed. Chickens may be left under the 
mother without injury for a couple of^ days, as her care and 
warmth are far 'fetter calculated to rear them than any 
artificial means. As nature has pointed out the means of 
preserving l^r eggs to the mother, it is plain that the same 
plan of turnmg them daily is necessary to keep them fresh 
and equal to new-laid. When a batch of young chickens is 
hatched, it is hardly necessary to confine them under baskets 
or coops, as they thrive better by being allowed to follow the 
hen about, and only require food to be given them once or 
twice a day. Thty must at night be carefully shut up with 
the mother ip a basket, on straw or fine dry grass, and let 
out early in the morning. The food may be rice or jawaree. 
tJame fowls require "much more care than the common. The 
same treatment as to food, &c., for the turkey will here per¬ 
haps be found the best. It is not advisable to put the game- 
hens on their own eggs, as they are too heavy and clumsy 
birds, very often ^cstroyin^^ the young ones, like turkeys, 
by trampling and pressing them to death, even whilst resting 
at night. Thp common hens should therefore be preferred, 
and as they are small not more than seven eggs should be 
placed under them at a time. It is very difficult to get the 
thorough game breed, and, in many of the large cities in 
India that are celebrated for them, the owners of the fowls, 
if constrained to sell the eggs, often dip them in hot water 
previous to doing so, with the view of destroying their 
vitality. Even any rough motion will have the same effect, 
by rupturing the membranes which keep the white, the yolk, 
and the germ of the chick in their appropriate places, and 
upon these becoming injured or mixed, putrefaction is pro¬ 
moted. 

' Persons desirous of breeding their own stock may com¬ 
mence at any timp of the year, although that after the first 
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fall of rain and during the cold weather is the most favour¬ 
able, when turkeys, guinea fowls, and chickens may easily 
be reared. Ducks and geese are later in laying, though the 
former will sometimes‘continue to give eggs throughout the 
year. Geese seldom lay more than one ba^xh of eggs in the 
year, and the period during which they usually lay is from 
August to January. 

I may mention, for the information of p^’sons rearing 
their own poultry, that an enclosed, sheltered spot, well 
secured either by a trcllis-work, or wall sufficiently high to 
confine the stock is necessary, in which there should be a shal¬ 
low pond or chimam tank for the ducks in some convenient 
part: if care be not taken that the sides slope sufficiently for 
the animals to get in and out with ease they are occasionally 
drowned. There should also be patches of fine gravel for 
the fowls to roll in and clean themselvesT^^well as for food ; 
and if protected by a shed the better, under which should 
be a few pits filled with dry sand or ashes from the kitchen, 
&c., for the birds to wallow in. The fowl-house should be 
large and roomy, and if tiled the better, as being cooler and 
safer from animals. The door should be well secured and 
inaccessible to vermin, with a hole sufficiently large for the 
fowls to pass through, but admitting of being well closed at 
night, or, if required, at any other time. Around the room 
there may be boxes, pans, or baskets fixed at a proper dis¬ 
tance from each other, either in the wall or on the .floor, 
perfectly accessible, for the hens to lay and sit in. Fowls 
are very stupid in recognising their own nests, and often 
interfere with each other, so as to spoil a hatch. Care 
should be taken to mark the basket or box in which a hen 
has commenced to sit, putting the date down in a book, or 
marked in some other way. The room should be frequently 
whitewashed and wood-ashes sprinkled plentifully about; 
and after a batch of chickens have been hatched, the boxes 
or baskets should be scalded or fumigated with smoke to 
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kill the vermin and fleas, which are almost certain to collect. 
The hens whilst sitting should be at liberty at all times to 
leave their eggs to procure food or wallow in the ashes put 
on purpose for^them. If, for want ‘of accommodation, you 
are obliged to ktocp your ducks and geese in the same place 
with your poultry, they should be separated by a division, 
and the two latter species again divided and kept apart. It 
is essentiai %4 necessary that the fowl-house be continually 
swept out, and the floor and walls occasionally washed with 
fresh chunam water to destroy the vermin, or else it is im¬ 
possible for a visitor to inspect the stock. Clean water 
should also be near in pans for the poultry to resort to 
whenever so inclined. 

In selecting fowls for the table, it is in this country almost 
impossible to obtain any particular breed. Choose your 
• birds young, wdlishaped, and in a healthy condition. If 
you cannot appropriate a room, you must keep them in a 
feeding coop, or under baskets made on purpose; only be 
careful that cats, the mongoose, or other vermin cannot get 
at them, and see that they arc not crowded; provided you 
keep them clean and supply them with jawaree, rice, gravel, 
and water, there is little else necessary; and, by substituting 
fresh fowls for those killed oft’, you may always have at hand 
a few pairs of fowls ready for the table. 

To fatten fowls, when you put them up, first mix some 
fine bran and ground jawaree, wheat, or rice, together with 
warm water; let them pick this for four or five days, then 
cram them with ground rice, wheat, or jawaree, with a little 
mutton fat chopped fine and mixed, for about a fortnight, 
when they will be in prime order. 

Chickens should pick on ground grain with milk and a 
little fat for a week at least before cramming; do not after¬ 
wards force them too fast. 

Capons should be crammed for three weeks, the same as 
fowls. Turkeys^require a month to fatten; give them rice 
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boiled in milk with ground grain, and some fat mixed in the 
same manner as for fowls. 

Give geese and ducks coarse boosah, mixed with soaked 
jawarec and water or buttermilk, for a few^^ays ; then give 
dry grain, such as rice in husk, jawaree, hud clean water, 
also some fine gravel. Do not let them wet their feet, but 
give clean straw to lie upon ; feed them three times a day at 
regular hours, and give them no more than can cat at 
once without leaving any, and water only once a day. In 
two or three weeks ducks, and in three or four geese, will 
thus be good. 

Ducks that are kept in a small inclosurc, with a pool or 
tank to wash in, will get very fat on common grain and plenty 
of chopped vegetables, such being given tb them daily. 

As a general rule, keep your poultry for fattening clean, 
keep them in darkness after their meal,4ctfthem have milk* 
to drink, and immediately before you kill them nothing but 
congee water made with rice. By these means you will have 
delicate, white, and fat poultry for table. 

Lay from fifteen to twenty eggs, and at all 
Turkeys seasons. The hen will sit and bring out the 
young; but they arc very careless mothers, 
eating the food greedily that is prepared for their young 
ones, and trampling upon them when moving about. A 
hen sits upon her eggs for twenty-five or twenty-six days, 
and will lay them in any secluded spot. When you find a 
nest, do not remove the whole of the eggs at once unless 
she has done laying. If she has only lately commenced, 
take away a part, but be certain to leave a nest egg, and 
watch her daily. 

When she lays her egg remove it, and continue this until 
she is inclined to sit. The time of incubation I have known 
to vary, but on the twenty-fifth day the chickens generally 
make their appearance. Do not remove them until the whole 
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are come out, unless the hen has got off the eggs herself. 
In that case take away the young ones, and put them in a 
basket lined with cotton, and keep them safe; when they aro 
all hatched theHien should be remo^^ed into a dry spot, and 
let some choppAd eggs, onions, and pounded grain, mixed, 
be given to her* and the young ones; let her eat her fill. 
Large baskets of a conical shape arc most convenient for 
rearing theiic\under. If the hen is careless with her chickens, 
treading on them, she must be taken away and kept outside, 
and the young ones fed by thernselvi's, until they arc strong 
enough to run about and get out of her way. If you have a 
person to watch them, the hens may be allowed to roam 
about, as the ycung ones thrive faster and considerably bet¬ 
ter on the seed and insects they pick up in grass than when 
wholly confined; at all events they should be allowed to feed 
• in this way morning and evening. When the young ones 
are put up with the hen at night, sec that she has fine soft 
grass in the basket in which she sits to cover the young ones, 
otherwise you may find one-half killed by her smothering 
them during the^night. If the young ones appear to mope, 
and do not seem lively, puf two or three grains of black pep¬ 
per down their throats. It may be bruised at first, but this 
is not of much consequence. The ground on which the 
basket is kept during the day must be dry, and should also 
be shaded from the sun. After the young ones are feathered 
there is little trouble with them ; they eat greedily chopped 
onions, salad, hard eggs, bread and milk, or in fact anything. 
The young ones should never be let out when the dew is on 
the ground, and should always be taken in a little after 
sunset. Turkeys certainly thrive better when allowed to roam 
about, but they require to be watched on their excursions, 
and will, if fed in any particular spot, return to it at the 
customary hour. When turkeys, or fowls, or chickens get 
the chicken-pox, which the natives call mattie (and to which 
they are very subject in the rains), for both old and young 
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pounded charcoal and bruised onions^ mixed with a little 
cocoa-nut oil, if rubbed over the pimples about the head for 
a few times, is almost a certain cure; care at the same time 
must be taken that th^ eyes are not closecl over by the 
disease, for if so the birds cannot see to fe^, and large tur¬ 
keys or fowls will then require to be cramnied with food, or 
else they die from starvation. 

These are reared when young precisely in the 
Guinea same manner as turkeys; only the female in this 
Fowls, case seldom hatches her eggs ; when she does it 
is necessary to keep her confined under a large 
basket or coop. The young ones should .have white ants 
given to them twice or thrice a day, with hard-boiled eggs, 
rice and onions chopped fine. It is particularly necessary 
to keep them in dry ground and sheltered ^i*o!Vn rain and sun. 
If they appear sickly, put a few black peppercorns down 
their throats. One hen will lay as many as sixty eggs, but 
only during the rains. Their time of incubation is twenty- 
five days. When you wish to hatch a brood^undcr a common 
hen, never put more than cleveif or thirteen eggs, and after 
she has sat about fourteen days you may ascertain if they are 
good by gently shaking each egg separately, when if addled 
it will be perceived at once by its sound, as if filled with 
water; or by holding the egg firmly in the hand near the 
ear, the young one will generally be heard to chirp. When 
a hen has died on her eggs, before the time of hatching, 
they may be brought out by putting them in flannel near a 
fire, or exposing them to the sun. By this means the whole 
batch will sometimes be brought forth, though there is 
trouble in first teaching them to feed, but which they soon 
learn if they have a young chicken placed with them; or at 
night they may be put under another hen that has young 
ones. When a hen is let out to feed with her brood, care 
should be taken to protect them from hawks, crows, &c. 
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These commence laying in September and 
Geese. continue until February, sometimes later. Their 
period of incubation is thirty days. The goslings 
require very litNjie looking after if there is a pond, nullah or 
tank where the Vld one can resort. When the goose begins 
laying she shomd have plenty of dry grass or straw near 
her to cover the eggs with. On her quitting the nest, if 
there is any^danger of the eggs being stolen or destroyed, 
they must be removed, leaving one as a nest egg. 

These hatch their own eggs, and sit twen ty- 
Ducks, five day^. They require to be near water with 
a sloping bank, where they can easily go in and 
out with their young ones, as otherwise they are constantly 
drowned. 'Their food may be either fine bran mixed in 
water, or any other sort of meal. Rice in its husk they are 
very fond of. 

These, whether of the fancy or common kind, 
Pigeons, require pretty nearly the same treatment; and 
as object is to describe the simple mode of 
rearing them for domestic purposes, it would be useless to 
enter into a description of the various fancy breeds, further 
than to describe the particular sorts, which consist of the 
carrier, pouter, fantail or shaker, so called from its head 
being always in motion, and the tumbler. The common 
kinds, generally kept for profit, vary both in colour and 
size, and seldom quit the place in which they are bred. 
The first thing is to provide a commodious place for rearing 
the stock, and for this end a room, secured from the entrance 
of cats and other destructive animals, is necessary. The 
door should fit close and securely, with an opening for the 
pigeons to pass in and out, and at such a height from the 
ground that no animal could pass or jump easily through, 
with a door or slide to close at night, and a step or perch 
for them to res^ upon on entering the inside of the room. 
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Chatties may be built in the wall (or pots) lying on their 
sides, with the mouths projecting from the surface several 
inches; the pots should each be at least one foot in diameter, 
and the mouth from four* to six inches—the c^fetance between 
each chatty at least one foot. They may jkn this way be 
arranged round the sides of the wall as th.1 proprietor may 
please in any number, or a house may be built on posts, with 
shelves and elose boxes inside; but then the po^ or pillars 
must be defended so that cats and other animals cannot climb 
up into the house, and this can only be done by sloping 
shelves, or else by thorns kept bound round them; this latter 
plan is troublesome. They may also be allowed to breed in 
chatties suspended under the roof of a flat verandah, where 
no animals can get near them. When the house or dove-cot 
is prepared the next business is to stock it, and this must be 
done with young birds just fledged, and which have never 
essayed the wing; otherwise they are difficult to retain. 
With old birds it is necessary to pluck the long feathers out 
of one wing only, and let them remain in the house until 
the new feathers arc grown, when perhaps^they may have 
formed some attachment to the place, and will not leave it; 
but this is not to be depended upon. Pigeons begin to 
breed when they are six months old, and produce eight or 
ten couples a year. When pigeons are confined to a room, 
food and fresh water must be supplied to them daily, and in 
such a manner as to prevent the excrement contaminating 
it ; if confined, they must be provided with green food and 
the place occasionally cleaned, after which strew about 
plenty of gravel, and take every opportunity by white- 
w'ashing to destroy fleas and other vermin. Pans of water 
should also be kept in the place. They are fond of gram, 
peas, jawarec, and all kinds of pulse, and if they are at 
liberty will only require to be fed once a day. It is not 
difficult to match young ones according to your wish, pro¬ 
vided they have not already formed their attachment. For 
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this purpose they must be shut up together, or near and 
within reach of each other. The male is distinguished by 
his size and. forwardness of action. The female lays two 
eggs, and, having laid one, she rests a day, and then proceeds 
to sit; the period of incubation is nineteen days from the 
first egg, and tVe male and female divide the labour during 
the day between them, but at night the hen always sits. , At 
the end of a month the young ones arc abandoned and left to 
shift for themselves. Until they can fly they arc called 
squabs. When a pigeon loses its mate it often entices 
another from a distance, and this may account for the 
loss of any particular bird. Cats, rats, and snakes often 
commit great depredations in a dove-cot, also the mongoose 
when it can effect an entrance. All these enemies must be 
guarded aghinst. 

Should no yoqng pigeons be produced after the lapse of 
a day or two beyond the time of incubation, the eggs should 
be removed, as they arc certain to be bad, and a squab taken 
from another pair substituted. The parents will rear this, 
and feed off their soft meat, which might otherwise stag¬ 
nate in their crop and inj’ire them. This soft meat is a sort 
of pap secreted in the craw against the time it is required to 
nourish the •young. 

These, when brought up by the hand, become 
Pea Fowl, very tame, mixing with the domestic poultry, 
roosting on some high tree at night or the cross¬ 
beams of an outhouse. The natives continually, during the 
rains, bring in the eggs from the jungle, and if put under a 
common hen they are easily hatched and reared. The food 
given to the young chickens is precisely the same as for 
turkeys or guinea fowls. The hen lays from five to seven 
eggs, and always leads her young away from the male bird 
to feed until they have got their top-knot feathers, as he 
otherwise kills them. They are ornamental about a house. 
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but very destructive to a garden. It is said that they destroy 
snakes. The young ones, when brought in from the jungles, 
must be kept under a coop or basket and fed with bruised 
grain or millet seed, chopped eggs and oni6ns, fine grass, 
and occasionally with white ants. It docslnot do to give 
them too many of the latter, as they are so Lond of them as 
to refuse their other food. If the young are only just 
hatched, it is difficult at first to teach them Jcf feed. A 
young chicken about their own age put with them will soon 
shew the way, and from its habits teach them to follow into 
the basket in which they are kept during the night, thus 
saving the trouble of catching them for the purpose. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Where you have an opportunity of selecting ground for 
this purpose, choose a spot possessing a good command of 
water, free front trees and of a light and loamy soil, such 
being best si^itcd for vegetation. But if no choice be left for 
the selection of a spot, and you must turn to the best account 
’ you can that whicli you possess, examine carefully the tex¬ 
ture of the soil; and endeavour, if necessary, by artificial 
means, to render it as productive as possible; and this can 
only be done by adding manure to the soil, or the requisite 
material for either destroying its tenacity if of a clayey 
nature, or if of a sandy soil by mixing with it loam or peat, 
so as to mak^ it retain the requisite portion of moisture. 

Loam is an earthy mixture containing considerable pro¬ 
portions of clay and sand, but when calcareous matter is 
also present it is termed marl. Any soil that does not cohere 
so strongly as clay, but more strongly than chalk, is desig¬ 
nated loam. 

Peat. —Lakes and tanks of water are sometimes filled 
up by the accumulation of the remains of aquatic plants, 
and a sort of spurious peat is formed. The fermentation 
in these cases seems to be of a different kind, much more 
gaseous matter is evolved, and the neighbourhood of mo¬ 
rasses or tanks in which aquatic vegetables exist is usually 
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aguish and unhealthy, whilst that of true peat, formed on 
soils originally dry, is always salubrious. 

Soils may generally be distinguished from mere masses of 
earth by their friable texture, dark colour^and by the pre¬ 
sence of some vegetable fibre or carbonaceous matter. 

The species of soil is always determined by the mixture 
of matters, and never by the colour or texture of that mix¬ 
ture which belongs to the nomenclature of varieties. Thus 
a clayey soil with sand is a sandy clay; this is the name of 
the species. If the mass is yellow or red, it is a yellow or 
red sandy soil, which expresses at once the genus, species, 
and variety. 

The true nourishment of plants is water and organic 
matter. Both these exist only in soils, and not in pure 
earth ; but the earthy parts of the soil are useful in retaining 
water, so as to supply it in proper proportions to the roots of « 
vegetables, and they arc likewise efficacious in producing 
the proper distribution of the animal or vegetable matter. 
When equally mixed with it they prevent it decomposing 
too rapidly, and by these means the soluble parts arc sup¬ 
plied in proper proportion. * 

The power of soils to absorb water from air is much con¬ 
nected with fertility. When this power is great, the plant 
is supplied with moisture in dry seasons, and the effect of 
evaporation in the day is counteracted by the absorption of 
aqueous vapour from the atmosphere by the interior parts of 
the soil during the day, and by both the exterior and interior 
during the night. 

Texture of Soils. —The perpendicular extent of roots 
is greatly influenced by the looseness or compactness of the 
soil; as, for instance, carrots, beet, &c. All deep-penetrat¬ 
ing roots when placed in a hard or stiff soil not easily 
divisible are not only dwarfed, but split into branches or 
twisted as they may. Since, then, the mere texture of the 
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soil, independently of the food of plants which it contains, 
produces such effects, it must be of the greatest importance 
to attend to this circumstance. 

If the soil is a sandy nature and very porous, the water 
naturally sinks irto it and moves towards the bottom, which 
if not of a firmed texture it will drain away; and as the 
heat expands the water nearest the surface into vapour and 
raises it intc^ the air, so soon as by this means the surface 
becomes dry, the moisture below will gradually rise in th(^ 
same way, leaving little or no further nourishment for the 
plant. This is to be remedied by mixing a due proportion 
of loam or clayey matter, in moderate quantities, from tinn^ 
to time, and drcjflsing the soil with old decomposed vegetable 
manure. 

Where the soil, on the contrary, is of a clayey nature, the 
* free use of river hr road sand, or bri(*k-dust, will correct 
this evil ; but both must be well worked and incorporated 
together to render it less adhesive, and manure supplied in 
the necessary quantity. 

If the soil is .worn out and requires renovating, dig it 
deep, turning the lower surface as much uppermost as pos¬ 
sible, and pplverisc it well, giving a good dressing with 
animal and vegetable manure. 

The sweepings of the garden, refuse vegetables, weeds, 
the pruning of shrubs, with all kinds of vegetable matter, 
thrown into a heap and allowed to ferment and decay, soon 
become manure, and this kind is peculiarly adapted for 
sowing seed and first rearing plants in, as all young plants 
on first germinating from seed require a different nourish¬ 
ment than when more advanced, after they have exhausted 
that contained in the seed-lobes and seed-leaves. 

The great object in the application of manure is to make 
it afford as much soluble matter as possible to the roots of 
the plants, and that in a slow and gradual manner, so that it 
may be entirely qonsumed in forming its sap and organised 
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parts. Animal and vegetable manures can only nourish 
the plant by affording solid matter capable of being dissolved 
by water, or gaseous substances capable of being absorbed 
by the fluids in the leai^es of vegetables. A^fimal substances, 
such as carcases of beasts, require no chemical preparation 
to fit them for the soil. The object is to^ blend them with 
earthy constituents, in a proper state of division, so as to 
prevent their too rapid decomposition. If covered with six 
times their bulk of soil, mixed with one part of lime, and 
suffered to remain for a few months, a very rich manure is 
formed. To destroy the effluvia at the time of removal a 
little more fresh lime should be mixed with it. 

Blood contains certain quantities of all the principles 
found in other animal substances, and is therefore a very 
good manure. Bones arc of great use as a manure, and the 
more divided they are the more powerlul their effect, but * 
when broken only instead of ground to dust they are more 
lasting. The easily decomposable substances in bone are 
fat, gelatine, and cartilage, which seem of the same nature 
as coagulated albumen, and arc slowly rerdered soluble by 
the action of water. 

The shavings of horn are a still more pow;erful manure 
than bone, as they contain a larger quantity of decomposable 
matter. The earthy matter in horn, and still more in bone, 
prevents the too rapid decomposition of animal matter, and 
renders the effect very durable. 

Pigeons’ dung, next to guano, possesses the most fertilizing 
power. The dung of domestic fowls possesses the same 
properties as that of pigeons, but in an inferior degree. 

Rabbits’ dung is also used with great success, and is best 
when laid on as fresh as possible. 

The dung of cattle, oxen and cows, contains matter soluble 
in water, and gives in fermenting nearly the same products 
as vegetable substances, absorbing oxygen and producing 
carbonic acid gas. 
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Liquid manures are formed by infusing rich dungs, as 
those of fowls, sheep, pigs, &c., or blood, in three or four 
times their bulk of water, and the application of the extract 
so procured is n)pde at the usual season of watering, taking 
care to apply it only to the roots. 

Liquid Manure. —Half-an-ounce of sulphate of ammonia 
in a gallon of water makes a first-rate liquid manure with 
which to water, or rather moisten, plants that have filled 
the pots with roots, but water them two or three times with 
plain water before you repeat the dose. By this means they 
have a stimulant that they feel almost immediately, and it 
takes three watei’Ings with plain water before its efiects are 
removed. 

The value of liquid manure is well known in England to 
* gardeners, and thc*re is no reason why it should not be of 
equal importance to the agriculturist in this country; and if 
the draining from the dung-heap was only preserved, as it 
might be, during the rains, in tanks or other reservoirs, and 
then mixed with loam and kept under a shade, it would 
prove the best compost for flowers and vegetables. 

Fish is a powerful manure, and should be dug in fresh, 
but not in too great quantities, or the crop will be rank. 

Transplanting. —If the object be to remove trees or 
shrubs, it is essentially necessary that the root fibres should 
be uninjured, and that a sufficiency of the soil attached to 
the roots be removed with them. If you are transplanting 
vegetables, such as beet, carrots, turnips, &c., the best 
method is to use a straight dibber, place the roots perpen¬ 
dicularly without bending the sap-root, and then gently 
replace the earth around it. It may perhaps be necessary, 
should the root fibres be injured, to remove some of the 
leaves, otherwise the remaining fibres will not be able to 
nourish the plant^ 
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When it is found impossible to preserve the root fibres 
from injury, or to re-plant them exactly in their former 
position, in order to diminish the loss of i^arp, the plants 
ought to be shaded frdm the light and suijf for a time, or a 
part of their leaves or branches should be cut off. 

The removing of plants or trees depends solely upon cir¬ 
cumstances ; and the principal facts to be remembered by 
gardeners are, that all trees and plants derive ^cir nourish¬ 
ment through the tips of the root fibres, and that the sap 
carried into the leaves passes off by exposure to light and 
sunshine ; therefore the necessity of great care being used to 
preserve the mouths (or spongiolcs) entire. 

Water. —Water is essentially necessary for the nourish¬ 
ment of plants, and although some will grow and throw out 
flowers, they never form seed without it. ^ 

The material which water holds in solution forms the im¬ 
portant part of nourishment, or otherwise causes the decay 
of plants. All water contains more or less atmospheric air, 
and water is more or less beneficial in proportion to the 
quantity mixed with it. Rain wat^r, from its firlling, collects 
a large proportion of air during its descent. 

« 

Wintering. —Trees arc brought into bearing by this 
process, which consists in carefully removing the earth from 
the trunk roots and laying them open, and at the same time 
picking off all the leaves. The tree is left in this way 
without water for a certain period, and is thus brought into 
bearing by the nutrient matters and properties of the sap being 
thickened, and thus stored up and afterwards thrown into 
the buds, the pulp, wood, root, and crown of the root. The 
check to the growth of trees by wintering, &c., is thus ad¬ 
vantageous, causing the leaf pulp to become thickened by 
the loss of water and oxygen. When it returns to the stem 
and crown of the roots, it lays the basis of fresh branches 
terminating in flower-buds. Whereas, we]fe a plant to re- 
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main unmoved in a rich soil well watered, it would probably 
send up more sap than the light could readily deprive of its 
water and oxy^n, and thence would push out new leaves to 
carry off the superabundance, while there would be no pulp 
formed thick enough and containing enough of carbon to 
produce flowers. 

Worms —IV^ay either be destroyed by picking them up by 
hand very early in the morning or late in the evening in 
moist weather, or by watering with lime or salt and water. 

Wounds in Trees. —To heal wounds in trees, make a 
varnish of common linseed oil rendered very dry, boiling it 
for the space of an hour with an ounce of litharge to each 
pound of oil,*mix with calcined bones (pulverized and sifted) 
,to the consistence c^f filmost a liquid paste. The wounds are 
to be covered by means of a brush, after the bark and other 
substances have been pared off so as to render the wdiole as 
smooth and even as possible. The varnish must be applied 
ill dry weather, in order that it may attach itself x)ropcrly. 

Destroying White Ants. —Take a bundle of the twigs 
of the Sarcoj^temma Viminali; put it into the trough or pot 
by which the bed or field is watered, along with a bag of salt 
hard packed, so that it may dissolve gradually. Water so 
impregnated destroys insects wdthout injuring the plants. 
Dry twigs answer as well as green. It abounds in the Dec¬ 
can, and all Gogan and the coast of Kattywar.— Hind. Soom. 

Destroying Insects on Vegetarlks, &c. —Sprinkle the 
leaves over with very fine pounded sulphur tied up in a 
muslin bag, or with wood ashes from the kitchen. Fumigate 
also the trees with tobacco smoke, or sprinkle the leaves with 
a solution made after the following manner:—To three parts 
of lime add one of sulpliur, and boil both together in one 
hundred parts of^watcr; you may also soak the seed in this. 
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Preparing Ground. —Having selected your spot, which 
you wish to prepare for cither sowing crops or making a 
plantation, the first thing to be done is to clf;dr it of weeds 
by drying or ploughing the whole up wqil, exposing the 
earth to the action of the sun and air, then breaking up the 
clods of earth and removing the weeds, Vhich should be 
burnt on the spot, as the ashes form an excellent manure, and 
you are certain that the weeds are destroyed. ^ 

Pruning —Consists in removing all superfluous branches, 
either for the purpose of increasing the fruit, making the tree 
bear better, and more regular in its appearance, or enlarging 
the tree. Though an operation in general practice, it is 
nevertheless but by few properly understood, and is only to 
be acquired by practice and observation, bearing in mind the 
various modes in which each tree is disposed to produce its, 
fruit or flower, and being careful to remove such branches 
and slips only as may be necessary, without disfiguring or 
injuring the tree, &c. Be careful in removing decayed 
branches that you cut them clean down to the place from 
which they were produced, otherivisc that part of the branch 
which is left will also decay and prove hurtful to the tree. 

DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING EUROPEAN 
VEGETABLES, Etc. 

Artichoke. —There are four species; only two are cul¬ 
tivated for use. It has large pinnatified leaves, erect, and of 
about two or three feet long. From the centre arises a long 
stalk, which gives ofi* branches, on the top of which is a large 
round scaly head composed of numerous oval scales enclos¬ 
ing the florets setting on a large fleshy base, which, w ith the 
fleshy part on the base of the scales, is the only part eaten: 
it is called the artichoke bottom. 

The two sorts grown are the French conical spine-leaved 
and round Dutch globular-headed. The 5ccd may be sown 
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in June and continued during the rains; the soil should be 
light and of a good loamy description ; the seed sown at least 
six inches aptirt. When they are in four or six leaves they 
may be transplanted in rows, and in (Jpen situations and good 
soil, three or four feet asunder. The ground should be of a 
light consistence* and well manured. Let the trenches be 
about six inches deep, and at least from one to two feet 
broad; theyiwill require occasional irrigation if the weather 
is dry, after having been well watered by the hand. When 
first removed, at the latter end of the rains, and the plants 
have arrived at almost their full size, a small black fly collects 
upon them in the greatest abundance, and destroys the whole 
of the leaves. This also happens to plants raised from seed 
sown in October, or at the close of the rains. When the 
plants, in January, February, and March, have arrived at 
* their full pcrfccticAi, theynnay be propagated from slips that 
grow on the side of the old plants, which wither and dry as 
soon as the fruit is ripe and gone to seed. Care must be 
taken, in removing both ^dants and shoots, that a sufficient 
quantity of earth is taken up with the roots, so that the 
spongioles are uninjured. *When they appear to have taken 
root well let the ground occasionally be loosened round 
them and the stalks well earthed up. The best means of 
preserving the plants from being destroyed by the fly is to 
cover the leaves well over with ashes from the kitchen, or 
sprinkle them with tobacco-water. The seed from Europe, 
the Cape, Persia, and Hindostan grows well, but the plants 
that I have succeeded best with were from the upper pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. They were of the large globular kind, 
and from being acclimated I thought they did not sufler so 
much from the fly as others. More than one head should 
not be allowed on each stalk; pick all the others off. If a 
piece of stick is run through the stalk across, under each 
head, it tends to enlarge it. The seed may be collected 
whenever ripe, \5hich is mostly in May or June. The largest 
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and finest heads do not always give the most seed ; often the 
reverse. Young artichoke shoots, if blanched, may be 
eaten as salad. 

Asparagus. —The species are many, but only one is cul¬ 
tivated for use. The method of first raising the plants from 
seed is cither by broad-cast in beds of six feet square, or in 
long beds of about two feet broad, where they jyre to remain. 
If sown in square beds, when the grass is about six or ten 
inches high and begins to bear small flowers, it may then be 
transplanted, and must be carefully taken up with a suf¬ 
ficiency of earth attached to the roots, and planted in trenches 
at least six inches deep and eighteen broad. • Between each 
trench should be a space of one foot or more. The plants 
may then be laid down in double rows in the trench pre- 
])ared, at six or eight inches asunder; perhaps a greater 
distance may be better. The roots must be carefully covered 
and well watered. The beds cannot be of too rich and light 
a soil, and must be kept clear of weeds and watered as 
occasion requires. When the asparagus is sqfliciently strong 
to commence working the beds, airer the stalks have gone to 

seed, the watering should be discontinued and the stalks 

* 

allowed to dry and wither; then uncover carefully the roots, 
being cautious not to injure the crowns; cut or twist off the 
stalks and cover up the crowns again with old rich manure 
about two inches high, then turn over upon it the spare 
ground that has been left between the trenches. Thus you 
will have in the middle of the rows a water-course which 
will serve to irrigate the roots below. The watering must 
be continued daily if necessary, which will cause the plants 
to send shoots up through the loose soil above them, and, if 
well managed, the grass will be white and fine. Before 
putting down your plants in trenches, plenty of good manure 
should be well dug into them, so as to form a rich soil for 
the roots to strike in. After the grass has been cut and the 
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shoots are getting thin, cease working the beds and let them 
go to seed, when they may be again worked. You will 
seldom get ft^re than two crops in the year from the 
same beds, therefore you should hav 6 them in succession. I 
know of no animal except rats destructive to the roots; 
flooding them with water is the only remedy. 

Basil, Sweet Borage —Grows as a shrub, and is only 
used for seasonings with other sweet herbs in various culinary 
operations. It grows in all parts of India from seed or slips 
in any light soil, and is used chiefly for flavoring sherbet, &c. 

Beans, Broad and Windsor —Should be sown in the 
cold weather in drills, the same as iieas, each bean six inches 
apart, and the rows sufficiently separated to admit a person 
^ to pass between them for picking, weeding, &c. 

The best time in the Deccan for sowing is in November, 
and if the ground is light and well manured there is no 
chance of failure. I would also recommend the seed to bo 
changed every season. Rats and porcupines arc very de¬ 
structive to therh. , 

Beans, French—White, Black, and Yellow Haricot. 
—These beans are runners and dwarfs; they should be sown 
in rows about two feet apart, and you may commence sowing 
them at the close of the hot winds. The dwarf white arc 
preferable at the early part of the season, as they bear 
sooner than the other sorts ; they require sticks at least six 
feet high and strong, so that they may stand the rain and 
wind; you can continue to plant them until March with suc¬ 
cess. All that is necessary is not to put them too close, and 
to remove caterpillars that are found upon them during the 
months of July and August. These beans are very hardy 
and grow well in almost any soil; at the beginning of the 
rains the blistering fly (mylabris cichorea) is very destructive 
to the flower an^ must be carefully removed. 
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The Portuguese bean, or Chevaux-de-frise, is cultivated 
like all other beans. Its pod has four fringed angles, the 
edges jagged; they are dressed like French l^ns. All the 
other sorts are grown in'the same manner. ^ 

Beet-Root, Red and White —Is grow^n from seed and 
thrives best in a light grey soil. The seed may be sown in 
the latter end of ]\Iay and transplanted in either rows or 
beds. This crop will not produce such large roots as those 
sown later, but with care some roots fit for salad may be 
forthcoming in September; and I would advise the plants 
being grown on ridges during the rainy season. The leaves, 
when not too large of both species, arc used and eaten as 
spinach. Each plant should be at least a foot apart, and in 
transplanting them care must be taken to draw *the root up 
unbroken, and the hole in which they are put should, with a 
dibble, be made quite even and the plant put in straight. It 
may be transplanted at any period of its growth, except 
when going to seed, and which all the early sown is apt to 
do. Fresh seed, if procurable, is to be preferred, though I 
have no doubt if seed grown in tlir^ Deccan were sent to an¬ 
other part of the country it would thrive well. Beet-root is 
always the finer for not being transplanted, ahd the soil 
cannot be too light and should be of a rich old vegetable 
manure. 

Boor-Cole —Grows to great perfection; the leaves arc 
curled. The top should be cut off when two feet high, the 
sprouts being the only part fit for use. It is cultivated the 
same as cabbage, and may be had all the year round. 

Broccoli. —For culture, see Cauliflower. 

Cabbage. —I shall confine myself to two or three sorts— 
the drumhead, sugar-loaf, and savoy, as all the others require 
similar care and attention. You may sow the seed in the 
latter end of May, in boxes or baskets, shaded at first from 
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the sun and kept continually moist. The advantage of 
sowing them thus early is, that the plants, by the time the 
rains have in, are strong, and the* leaves do not offer to 
the small insetft which settles upoh them to lay its eggs 
the nourishment necessary for the young caterpillar when 
hatched. The plants, when about three inches high, should 
be pricked out into other boxes, about two inches apart, and 
lightly cove:ied over with dry thorns to prevent sparrows and 
other small birds from eating them. When large enough to 
be transplanted into nursery beds, use the same precaution 
with regard to thorns ; and, lastly, place them where they arc 
to remain, in rows about eighteen inches apart, either on the 
top of the ridge or in the hollow; the former method in the 
rains is to be preferred. The soil should be light and rich. 
In the cold season the precaution of sowing the seed in boxes 
is unnecessary, ah it grDws very well in small beds sown 
broad-cast and watered at first by the hand, after which 
the plants when removed thrive extremely well. If the seed 
is sown as late as January, you may raise a stock of plants 
which reach hut to a small size during the hot weather. 
These, if allowed to remain in the beds and sheltered from 
hot winds, piay be transplanted in the rains. They produce 
good sprouts for eating when other vegetables arc scarce, as 
also do the stems of the old cabbages. If, towards the end of 
the rains, the shoots be carefully stripped off, they may be 
planted and a succession of cabbages procured by this means. 
I have known this plan adopted for years: in fact, in my 
own garden I have cultivated them in this way—particularly 
the red cabbage—for many seasons. 

06 $,—You cannot be too careful in examining your young 
plants twice or thrice a day in the early part of the season, 
and having all the caterpillars picked off and destroyed. 
Sugar-loaf cabbage and nole-colc are particularly infested 
with them. I found that sprinkling the young plants, after’ 
watering, with ja little black pepper caused the small green 
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caterpillar to leave the plant immediately. Slugs and cater¬ 
pillars have a great aversion to pounded turmeric. 

I 

Catsiccm* Hind. Mirchee. —This pl^ is so well 
known all over India as the large red pepper that it is 
hardly necessary to describe the method o^ culture, which 
merely consists in sowing the seed broad-cast, and when the 
plants arc about six inches high to put them cithjv in rows or 
beds eighteen inches apart. The soil should be rich. They 
require watering and being kept clear of weeds. 

Carrots Hind. Gajur. —This vegetable, indigenous to 
India, needs little description. The two kinds in general 
cultivation all over the Deccan arc the red and yellow 
(orange and lemon colour). They may be sown ht the com¬ 
mencement of the rains, broad-cast,^ in beds^^of about six feet 
square, and should be thinned, having a space of six or eight 
inches in breadth at least between e<ach root. This distance 
is sulficient for your first crop, but those that arcj sown later 
should have a larger space allowed. If you wish to pre¬ 
serve your carrots until the commtncemcnt of the rains, in 
the months of March and April, cut off the green tops and 
let the roots remain in the ground. This checks their 
growth, and I have by this means had good carrots until the 
middle of July. I found the yellow Cape to answer the best 
for preserving; the seed was not sown until January. They 
bear transidantiug well, and may be sown Avith advantage in 
drills. The soil should be light and good. Care must be 
taken, the same as in moving beet, not to break the root. 

Cardoon —Resembles the artichoke, but growls much 
taller. The tender stalks and leaves, when bleached, are 
used in soups and salads by the French. The plant is cul¬ 
tivated ill the same manner as the artichoke. 


The Chiuose proJvco the linest capsicums I iiuvc vver met with. 
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Cauliflower. —The seed should not be sown until the 
latter end of August, as it does not always head well; it 
requires the s^e care as the cabbage, and should be planted 
in a similar manner. Ecmovlng thfi plants occasionally pre¬ 
vents their quick growth; and I think if the roots when 
taken up were divided into halves or quarters, before being 
put into the ground, that it would facilitate its going to head. 
The soil in 'Tfhich I have seen the finest heads grown was of 
a greyish description, and the plants had little water given 
to them. In England the market gardeners seldom water 
cauliflowers, and once in four days is amply sufficient in the 
Deccan: no injury will accrue even if watered seldomcr. 
The white broccoli is often taken for the cauliflower in this 
country, and I have seen heads large enough to be divided 
into two dishes, and then form a sufficiency to cover a dish 
in general use for •vegetables. Broccoli, both red and white, 
should be cultivated in the same manner as cauliflower. 

Celery. —The seed may be put down at the commence¬ 
ment of the rjyns, and, like other plants at that season, is 
better for being first so\^n in boxes or baskets, for the con¬ 
venience of removing under shelter if the weather is bad. 
When the plants are about two inches high they may be 
pricked out into other boxes or baskets, two inches apart, 
where they remain for the first four or five weeks; then 
remove into beds or rows—to the latter I give the preference 
at the early part of the season—after that put them into 
square beds of six feet, and about twelve inches apart. 
They then grow so close in the leaves that they protect each 
other’s roots from the sun and keep the beds moist, besides 
being very readily blanched, mprely requiring a couple of 
half-circular tiles to be put around the stem, tied with string 
or matting; then earth up the sides, which completes the 
business. In four or five days you may commence cutting, 
and, by transplanting the offshoots, have a succession all the 
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year round. The plant is very hardy and goes to seed 
without any difficulty.. 

f 

Celeriac, or Turnip^rooted. —Another v/riety of celery, 
and is to be managed precisely in the same manner. It 
seldom grows above eight inches, and mo^ly spreads upon 
the ground. The root only of this is eaten.' It forms rather 
a large white bulb, nearly the size of a parsnip^ and has an 
exceeding fine flavour. The root of the celeriac is oftener 
used for stews than eaten raw. 

Chives. —A species of shalot. Propagated either by 
slips or dividing the roots. This may be done at any season, 
but best after the rains. Nine or ten inche's of space must 
be allowed between each clump. . 

Cress. —It is to be sown thick in very narrow drills, about 
one inch deep and a few inches apart. It requires to be well 
watered and is in season all the year round. It is only used 
for salading. The seed is sold in the bazaars, and known by 
the name of Hallam: it should be cut for, use when two 
inches high. • 

Cucumbers, Green and White. —This vegetable is 
grown from seed at all seasons. The plants should never 
be too close. It thrives in all parts of India, and grows 
with much or little water; and being a creeper, if allowed to 
climb over sticks or trellis-work, is more out of the way of 
jackalls and porcupines, who are fond of the fruit. The 
natives grow them in their fields, in the cold season, amongst 
grain of various sorts, and in the sandy beds of rivers 
during the hot weather. 

Egg-plant. —See BrinjaL 

Endive, Curled and Flat-leaved.—T he seed may be 
sown in the earliest part of the rains in beds or boxes; the 
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plants when about two inches high should be pricked out 
into beds or placed in drills. They should not be nearer 
than,one foot>^and when grown to th'eir full size must be 
tied up to bleach. If in the rains “it is requisite that the 
plants should be every now and then opened to let off 
the water that n^ay have collected inside the plants, other¬ 
wise they soon decay. The method adopted in England of 
placing a bojiird on the plants for the purpose of bleaching 
will not succeed here, as the white ants attack them, and the 
board stopping the free circulation of air, prevents their 
growth and causes decay immediately. 

Fennel — GrQws in great abundance in all parts of India. 
It is often confounded with annisccd. It may be sown in 
beds or rows, and does not require any particular care. It 
is an annual, and dies as f^oon as its seed has rii)ened. 

Garlic. Ilinch Lussun. —This is common all over India, 
and may be grown from seed or roots; the latter method is 
most in practice. One of the bulbs is broken and the cloves 
taken out and planted in>*bcds about four inches apart: no 
particular care is required save watering and keeping clear 
of weeds. When the leaves dry and wither, take up the 
roots and preserve in a safe place. 

Horseradish. —I have never seen the plant in India. 
A substitute is the root of the Mooringa, scraped, which 
grows wild, and the pods when young are used as a vege¬ 
table, both boiled and in curries. The tree is easily pro¬ 
pagated by seed, and only requires watering for a few 
months when first sown. 

9 

Jerusalem Artichoke. —This is a species of sun-flower, 
and is, I believe, a native of South America. It goes to seed 
generally in October and November. The plant may be 
raised either froyi the seed or by dividing the roots, planting 
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them the same as potatoes. They should be put down in 
January or February, and will require occasional ^ate^ring 
until the rains, when they make their appe^nce. Ajs the 
plants grow they must be well earthed up,«and if very tall 
may probably require to be supported with sticks. This 
vegetable is ripe as soon as the stalk withers, and the best 
method of preserving it is to let the roots remain in the 
ground—that is, if the white ants and other insects do not 
attack them. If you are obliged to take them up, kccjp 
them in a safe place in earth, watering them occasionally. 
To sow them, put either a half or a whole one, at a foot 
distance, in rows, the same as potatoes, and attend to them 
in like manner. • 

Leeks. —The seed may be sown at the commencement of 
the rains, or after, in beds, broa^l-cast. t When about six 
inches high they require transplanting into large bods or 
rows, at least one foot apart. They go to seed in the course 
of six months, and grow very well in all parts of the 
Deccan. 

c 

t 

Lemon Grass, or Sweet Rush. —This is a fine aromatic 
grass, and flourishes well in any good soil. It i.s.propagated 
by slips from the root and only requires watering. It is 
used as an infusion and in tea. 

Lettuce. —There are various sorts: the most esteemed arc 
the cabbage, red and brown cos-lettuce. For early salading 
the seed may be sown at the commencement of the rains, 
although neither arc in perfection until the cold season. 
They arc mostly raised in small beds, and then transplanted 
into others at about one foot apart, or on ridges around other 
vegetables; they do not require any particular care. The 
ground should be light and rich, and when the plants are of 
a sufficient size they should be tied up. This may be done 
with shreds of plantain-leaf or twine. 
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Love-apple, or Tomato. —The produce of South America 
—a genus of the same class as potatoes. There are two 
sorts, single and double. May be sown immediately the 
rains commence^ in beds, afterwards transplanted in rows 
two feet apart, and fastened upon sticks of a strong descrip¬ 
tion. If the soil is good they will grow to seven or eight 
feet in height. i\ie double, which are the finest, if sown in 
June ripen in October. The lower branches should be 
pruned, and a succession of crops may be kept up until 
April. The small single tomato, with a slight protection 
from the dry winds, will continue until the rains. 

Marjoram.—A native of India and is very easily reared, 
in beds or pots, either by slips from the roots or seed. It is 
used for flavouring ragouts, sauces, &c. 

» • 

Melon. — The rock, green and musk, Khxtr 

Booza) arc all sown in the Deccan at the same time, gene¬ 
rally in beds of rivers where the soil is light and sandy. 
They are very seldom sown in gardens. The seed is put 
down in Noveinber, threes or four together, with as rich 
manure as can be procured. The plants must not be close 
together; a 'distance of from six to eight feet is gene¬ 
rally allowed. They come in about March and continue 
until the rains. In Bombay they are in season at the same 
time, and a second crop is grown during the rains: this is 
not the case in the Deccan. The water melon {Jtlind. Tur 
Booza) is also to be had at the same time, and is grown in a 
similar manner. The seed should always be preserved from 
the finest and richest-flavoured fruit, and is better for being 
three or four years old. The green melon is the finest fla¬ 
voured, although many of the others are very good. I attri¬ 
bute the melons growing finer in the sandy beds of rivers to 
the temperature being more equal about the roots than it is 
in beds in the garden, especially during the night. 

• p P 
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Mint. Hind. Podeena. —There are three sorts, spear¬ 
mint, pepermint and penny royal. The first is generally 
used for culinary pu.rposes: it may be propagated by layers, 
or cuttings, or parting ^of the roots; it requires a moderate 
proportion of water. In the rains a small black caterpillar 
attacks the leaves, and will destroy the whole bed if not re¬ 
moved by hand, or by flooding the bed's, when the insect 

becomes detached from the leaves and is easily destroyed. 

0 - 

Morel. —This species of fungus is found at the latter end 
of the rains, and generally dug out of white ants’ nests. 

Mushroom. Hind. Koo Drattee. —Commonly found all 
over the country during and after the rains. 

Obs .—The wholesome sorts of mushroom are readily dis¬ 
tinguished by being of a pink or flesh color in the gills, 
changing to a darker color as they get older; they have also • 
a peculiar sweet smell, and another criterion of their being 
edible is the outer skin peeling ofi’ easily. 

Mustard. Hind. Rale. East India. —This is of two 
sorts, white and black; the former is generally cultivated for 
salad, and is grown in a similar manner to cress; the black 
mustard seed is used for sauces, pickles and oih 

Nasturtium. —This is either grown from cuttings or seed, 
and merely requires protection from the hot winds to flower 
all the year round ; it grows much better in beds than pots. 
The flower and leaf are eaten mixed with other salads, and 
the seeds when green arc pickled. 

Nole-Cole —Must be sown exactly in the same manner 
recommended for cabbage, broccoli, &c. It comes in early 
and remains in season unVil April. If watered during the 
hot weather and taken care of, it will, when the rains com¬ 
mence, throw out sprouts, and form other nole-cole on the 
old stalk, which may either be used or slipped off and 
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planted; they will not be so fine as those raised from seed, 
yet are fit for use. 

• Onions. Hind. Pkeaz —This vegetable is common all 
over India, and fe sown broad-cast. %Vhcn about six inches 
high it is pricked out into beds six fingers’ breadth apart; 
it is sown at almc^t all seasons of the year, and seeds with¬ 
out difficulty. 

Orache, ok Mountain Siunach. —Of this there arc 
several varieties, commonly known as red and green sag; 
the leaves are sliglitly acid; both are boiled as spinach but 
the red is most esteemed. Propagated by seed; no particu¬ 
lar soil required.^ 

Parsley—tTs cultivated from seed; it may be sown in 
beds or rows where it is to remain. The plants, when about 
two or three inches *high, should be thinned, and a space of a 
foot left between each. If watered and taken care of it will 
continue all the year round. It is a good plan occasionally 
to cut down the leaves to within four inches of the root, as 
it makes the pai?ilcy throw out young and fresh ones. It 
bears transplanting well. Ahvays give the preference to 
European secrfl. The common parsley of the country is very 
insipid. The roots of parsley are much used in French 
cookery. 

Parsnips. —This vegetable is very difficult to rear, as it 
does not often happen that the seeds come up ; they should 
be sown broadcast in beds of a rich soil, and the plants when 
of a sufficient size carefully thinned, leaving a space of one 
foot between each plant, and the weeds removed. They 
may be transplanted, but it must be done with the same care 
as recommended for beetroot. Tlie proper time for sowing 
the seed is the latter end of July, and they will come in 
during March and April. It goes to seed freely, but the 
roots grown from it are by no means fine the second year. 
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Peas. Hind, Buttana. — The large white, green and 
brown, are now the common peas in the Deccan; the latter 
sort arc boiled andecaten often in the shell. Peas may be 
sown in the beginning, of June, and conri^ued at pleasure 
until February though it will be found that those sown be¬ 
tween the 10th of July and the middle of October seldom 
yield a crop much above the quantity ^sown (when the 
weather becomes too warm and the stalks dry up), although 
I have known peas to be had much later from the sheltered 
gardens in the city of Aurangabad. The method of sowing 
is very simple ; they should not be too thin, or placed deeper 
in drills than two inches, and a space of three feet between 
the rows. I generally sow my first crop in double rows, with 
a space of a foot between ; when they are ready to climb, I 
earth up both sides well, leaving room for the ^vatcr to run 
in the middle. I then place good^strong ^c^ticks in the centre . 
of the rows, and on the outer side of each lay good old 
manure, after which little trouble is required. Keeping 
them free from weeds is of course essential, and if you wish 
to preserve the seed, take care and remove any of the plants 
that appear of a different kind w«hcn in blossom; also draw 
out all the thin and bad-looking plants, to prevent the farina 
impregnating the good, and if this seed be thb produce of 
the rain crop you will find if sown again in cold weather 
they will be much finer and last longer than the seeds of the 
former season. I was led to observe this from seeds that 
had fallen and grown up of themselves. If you sow for late 
crops, put them down in single rows and the lines from east 
to west; this enables the sun to act upon the whole, and pre¬ 
vents mildew from damp on the stalks. In growing crops 
that you do not intend to stick, it is advisable to put brush¬ 
wood on one side for them to creep over, which prevents 
much loss in seed from damp and otherwise. 

Potatoes. Hind, Aloo. —This vegetable in some parts of 
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India is grown all the year round: on the Neilgherry and 
Mahaubleshwar hills they are in abundance. They should 
be planted in rows about one foot apart, and five or six inches 
deep ; the space between each row, ifi ground can be spared, 
eighteen inches, otherwise a foot. The ground should be 
light and loamy, and as little infested with white ants as pos¬ 
sible. They can ue sown at the commencement of the rains, 
but the spot ^should be selected where the water cannot 
lodge and is easily let off, which may be done by keeping 
the end of the channel between the ridges open. At this 
season plant your potatoes on the top of the ridges, and do 
not water them unless necessary, as too much water makes 
them run to stajk. If your ground has not been well 
ploughed previous to the rains setting in, and all the weeds 
destroyed, the chance is your crop will fail; but should you 
•have your ground ready, tfjceyour potatoes intended for seed 
and cut them into pieces, taking care that each slice has at 
least two eyes in it; and as you cut the slices, whilst fresh, 
dip the cut side of each into wood-ashes and let them dry 
well, which takej place in a few hours : this I think prevents 
the white ants’ attack. S(fw each slice from nine to twelve 
inches apart, and place by the side of each a small clove of 
garlic, which in some measure tends to prevent the attack of 
a large grub-like caterpillar very destructive to the plants. 

Obs .—With respect to the grub, it is the larva of the black 
beetle, and the eggs must be in the manure when added to 
the soil. I have little doubt that if the manure was previ¬ 
ously worked up two or three times during the hot season 
and exposed to the heat of the sun, the eggs would be de¬ 
stroyed ; or the same purpose might be efiected with a little 
fresh lime. I am certain the caterpillar does not travel to 
the plant as is supposed. 

The finest crops in the Deccan are sown from the beginning 
of October to the latter end of December, and this last crop 
Tvill be found the most productive. Fine crops of potatoes 
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have been grown where hemp has been first sown, and when 
about two feet high ploughed up into the ground. If, when 
your potatoes are about flowering, you percqive any of the 
stalks wither, carefully*open the earth and#look for a grub 
which you may be certain is feeding upon it; of course de¬ 
stroy it. When these grubs are very numerous, it is neces¬ 
sary to search all the drooping plants daily; the larva3 is 
brought with the manure, and is the deposit of a beetle; 
however, nothing can be done but destroying them. Some 
recommend a bag with a small quantity of asafcctida to be 
placed in the water-course, as a remedy when the plants are 
being irrigated. Again, another insect deposits its egg on 
the stalk of the plant. In the rains a small caterpillar eats 
its way into it above the ground, when the plant immediately 
droops; the only remedy is to remove the whole. Be care¬ 
ful at all seasons to keep the stalks well •’earthed up, and let* 
the potatoes have a moderate supply of water; of course the 
season must be your guide. I one year raised a very fine 
crop of potatoes during the rains by sowing them on ridges, 
and only watered them at first in conscqiy^nce of want of 
rain; they were sown in the beginning of July, and a few 
taken up in September (the latter end). Some of the pota¬ 
toes weighed from five to seven ounces, and were equal to 
any I have seen grown on the hills. 

In the latter end of August, by way of experiment, I took 
oft‘ shoots from the lower end of the stalks when they were 
abundant, and planted them in rows the same distance as for 
seed ; and on taking them up in November I found four or 
five large potatoes produced by each stalk the size of a duck’s 
egg. d'his plan I strongly recommend to those persons who 
may not be able to get fresh seed after the rains. I did not 
find that the rows of potatoes from which the slips were 
taken produced fewer potatoes in consequence, as I weighed 
the whole and kept a memorandum for my journal. 
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Pumpkin. Hind, Kuddoo—Red and White. — This 
vegetable grows in great abundance in all parts of the 
Deccan. It is generally sown at the cpmmencement of the 
rains and requires no particular c^re; the soil should be 
light and good. When young, about the size of a goose 
egg, if cut and boiled it will be found to resemble the arti¬ 
choke bottom dr&ssed in the same way, 

Purslane^ Portulca Sativa. Hind, Ciioolee. —Round 
stem, fleshy leaves, and slightly acid. It is used as an in¬ 
gredient in salads. It it reared by seeds sown at the com¬ 
mencement of the rains, and will thrive in any soil. 

Radish, Hind, Moollee. —This vegetable may be sown 
at the commencement of the rains, either in beds broadcast, 
or on ridges of beds where other vegetables have been 
planted. I prefer the ridges in the rainy season, as I think 
they grow better. You* may continue to sow them until 
February. The turnip-radishes arc of various colours— 
white, red, Spanish black and purple \ also long white, red 
and purple. The seeds should be trodden in or beaten down, 
and then a goofl watering^iven to them. When about three 
inches high they must be carefully thinned, leaving at least 
a space of £ve fingers’ breadth between each plant. They 
take from three to five weeks to come to perfection, and re¬ 
quire a good share of watering. The seed-pods arc often 
used for pickles when green. 

Rosemary. —This plant is an evergreen and highly aro¬ 
matic, and grown precisely the same as lavender. 

Sage. —A perennial, native of the South of Europe; it 
grows in all the gardens and is propagated by seeds, layers, 
and slips, without any difficulty.* It is used for seasoning. 

Scorzenora and Salsify.* —This is a long white, milky- 
juiced root. Grows without any difficulty after the rains. 

• Salsify —Tliis is the black scorzenora, and requires the same treatment. 
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It is an annual from the South of Europe. It should be 
sown either in beds, broad-cast, or planted out in rows at a 
distance of a foot apa,rt. The root when boiled and dressed 
is rather a delicate vegetable. It comes to perfection in 
three or four months. 

Shalot. Hind, Gundhund. —Propagy.cd the same as 
the chive. 

Spinach. —The native country of this plant is unknown. 
It may be sown in the rains, but it succeeds best in the cold 
season ; it should be sown in lines a foot apart or in beds, 
broad-cast, lightly covered over. It requires a moderate 
share of irrigation. The native vegetable, cajled Seo Pollok, 

when boiled and dressed, very much resembles it. 

» 

Spinach, New Zealand —Is a hardy annual, with fleshy 
leaves and numerous branches. As a spinach it is as valu¬ 
able as the Orache. If watered, it grows freely and pro¬ 
duces leaves in the hottest weather. 

Thyme. Thymus Vulgaris. Hind, Eep^r. —Very deli¬ 
cate plant to rear. Is best raised* from seed, but it may be 
increased by slips and dividing the root. It requires a rich 
soil, and the space of six inches between each plant. Best 
grown in pots. 

Turnips, Annual. —The produce of Britain. These are 
cultivated in all parts of the Deccan at the commencement of 
the rains and the cold weather. They continue until the 
latter end of February and go to seed easily. The soil 
should be rich and light, and they may be sown broad-cast 
and then transplanted, either in rows or ridges, and a space 
of at least six fingers’ breadth allowed between each. In the 
rains a small caterpillar is bred on the leaves, which, if not 
removed, will destroy the whole.* One species grows above 
the ground. 

• There are seyeral varieties—white, yellow,* red, &c. 
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Vegetable Marrow or Squash. Hind, Suppara 
Roomro. —This is a very delicate vegetable of the gourd 
species. The crooked-necked, when about six inches long, is 
well flavoured, but soon gets hardy and stringy. The pear- 
shaped is the best of any, but must be dressed when young. 

Propagation only by seed, and the plants should never be 
removed, but reniain where sown, only thinning the weakly 
ones. The soil should be a rich loam the same as for cu¬ 
cumbers. Train the plants on sticks. It is often necessary to 
fetilize the female blossoms by approaching the anthers of 
the male flower when charged with pollen. 

Water Cress. —A native of Great Britain, Is generally 
raised from slips. It thrives best in a running stream, and 
is to be had, all the year round. It is grown from seed in 
beds near a water-course, and the supply may be kept up 
for any length of \ime. 'A small black caterpillar is very 
destructive to it; the only remedy is flooding the plants for 
an hour or so. 


NATIVE VEGETABLES, GREENS, ROOTS, 
LEGUMES, Etc. 

• 

Adruk. —Zingiber Oflicinalc.—Ginger. It is a native of 
India, and is sown at the commencement of the rains, in 
beds of about six feet square and in a rich cultivated soil. 
The planting consists in dividing part of the green root, 
which the natives first soak in a mixture of cow-dung and 
water; it is then planted about two inches deep and one foot 
apart. It requires a great deal of water and must be kept 
clear of weeds. When the stalks dry the ginger may be 
taken up, although it is sometiiAcs left in the ground for a 
couple of years. It is better for remaining twelve months, 
and must be watered during the dry season. 

Ajmood. —Apium Petroselinum.—Parsley. See Parsley, 
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Ajowan. —Ligusticum Ajowan.—Lovage. This plant is 
grown by the native gardeners for the seed only, which, from 
its highly aromatic property, is used for culinary and medi¬ 
cinal purposes. Propagated by seed and grown in square 
beds. The seed is sown in September and October, and sold 
at five pics the seer. 

Aloo. —Solanum Tuberosum. See Potato. 

Anasphul.— Illiclum Anisatum.—Star Anise. Is brought 
chiefly to India from China, and is used for flavouring native 
dishes. 

Umuaree kee Bhajee. —Hibiscus Cannabinus.—Hemp- 
h'aved Hibiscus. This is an erect-growing plant, of the 
height of about four feet. It is slightly prickled over the 
stem. The leaves have an acid taste and are used as a 
pot-herb. 

There is a dark-purplish coloured s])ecies, the leaves of 
which arc used for a similar purpose. They arc both grown 
all the year round, and sold at five seers for one pice. 

Propagated by seed and grown in any comfiion garden soil. 

Baujeike. —Holcus spicatus. This is a very common 
grain, not so heating as Jaworic, and may be made into 
cakes or porridge. Sown in fields at the commencement of 
the rains. 

Baki.a Zun. —Phascolus Vulgaris.—Kidney Bean, dwarf. 
See Beans. 

Bakla —Vicia Faba. Garden Bean. This is cultivated 
at the same season and in the same manner as the kidney. 

Bhang-u-Gunduna. —Aflium Tuberosum.—Indian Chive. 
This very much resembles the English Chive. It is grown 
in square beds or rows, and should be planted at the close of 
the rains. It is easy of culture either by slips or dividing 
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the roots, and should be set twelve inches apart. When 
the bunches have grown to a large size it must be again 
. divided. It is used in various ways for the table. 

Bheendee.— Hibiscus Esculentus.—Bandaky. This plant 
is very common. The long capsules, when green, are used 
for various purp^t^scs, either boiled whole and eaten sliced, or 
put into soups or curries. The inside is of a slimy con¬ 
sistency, but when dressed not unpleasant. The seed is 
sometimes laid upon toast, with butter, pepper and salt. 
Another species, the Okro, has a smaller capsule, which 
grows upright. The seeds when rubbed between the fingers 
have a strong scent of musk. The Arabs flavour their coflbe 
with it. 

Boodunk. —]Mentlia Pulegium.—Penny Royal. Cultivated 
the same as thyme. 4 

Boorunk Kala. — Ocymum Basilicum.— Sweet Basil. 
Grows common in native gardens; the seeds are used 
medicinally, an infusion being considered very cooling. 

Boota. —Zca Mays.—Maize. Grown at the commence¬ 
ment of tb.c rains, and sown in beds or in the common fields. 
It requires little care. The heads arc either boiled or roasted 
before eaten. The ground should be well manured before 
the seed is sown. 

Brinjals, or Binegun. —Solanum Mclongena.—Egg 
plant. There arc several varieties of this plant: a large 
round-shaped fruit, both purple and white; another, white, 
thin and long; a smaller species again, pear-shaped, red and 
purple striped; and one seldom exceeding the size of an egg. 
They are all dressed alike, and used both in curries and 
other native dishes. 

Propagation .—By seed, at the commencement of the rains. 
The young plants are placed at about eighteen inches apart. 
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and require watering every third or fourth day; they are 
sold from one to three pice a seer, 

Bukum. —Ccesalpinfa Sappan.—Narrow-leaved Brasiletto. ' 
This is a common shrub m most parts of India. The seed 
is used for colouring milk and the wood as a red dye. 

I 

Bullur. —Var: of the Dolichos LablaK.—Small Bean. 
This is a shrubby plant bearing a small bean, sown in June 
and ripe in October. It is boiled plain and eaten or put 
into curries; the natives also give it to cattle. 

Bunburbuttee. —Phascolus Lunatus.—Duffin Bean. Sown 
in rows the same as other beans, but with a much greater 
space between. They require very strong sticks for support, 
and are ready in about six months. No very particular care 
is necessary. 

• • 

Burrie Toovar. —Cytisus Cajan.—Large Dhall. This 
is sown in fields at tlie commencement of the rains in June, 
and sometimes much later ; it is ripe in December. The 
seeds are sometimes ground into flour or split Jike dry peas ; 
for the latter they are an cxcellciA; substitute. There are 
several varieties, which sell at from thirty to forty seers 
the rupee. 

Butanee. —Pisum Sativum.—Common Pea. The native 
country pea is sown after the rains in drills, and varies in 
price according to the quality. When green they arc toler¬ 
able as a vegetable, but are best in soup. Procurable in 
December and January. 

Cheena. —Cicer Arictinum.—Chick Pea or Gram. Grown 

in fields and sown after the rains. Price various. 

• 

Choolaee. —Amaranthus Polygamus.—Common Bajec. 
Much cultivated by the natives. It is sown broad-cast in 
beds from June to March. The leaves are sold in the bazaar 
at one pice the seer. Used as greens, and alsj in curries. 
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Chuchoonda. —Tricosantlies Angulna.—The Snake Gourd. 
This is sown in the rains and grown generally over a high 
pandal, that the fruit may have spac(^ to hang down from ; 
a small stone or weight is then tied fo the end to increase its 
length, which varies from a foot and a half to three feet or 
more. Raw, it resembles a cucumber in flavour, but is 
better dressed in%a stew or curry. 

Cii’hota • Kulra. — Borago Indica. — Indian Borage. 
This is a common plant and grows wild in many parts. 

Chotie Sayme ke Pullte. — Dolichos Lablab. — 
Native Bean. This is a smaller species of the Dolichos 
Lablab. The legume and seeds are both eaten. It is sown 
in the rains, and sells from one to two pice a seer. 

Choolaee. —SpinaceajTetrandra. This is a common sort 
of native greens, and when boiled resembles spinach. It is 
procurable nearly all the year round. 

Chookeh. —Rumex Vesicarius.—Sorrel. This is also of 
common native growth, avid where water is abundant may be 
had for eight months in the year. It is sown in drills or on 
the edges around other beds. The leaves are sold in bundles 
from one to two pice a seer. There is also another species 
called the Indian Red Sorrel. 

Chuckoonda. —Beta Vulgaris.—Common Beet. 

Choopree Aloo. —Tubers roundish, very large white 
inside, and much esteemed ; the skin thin and smooth like a 
potato. The stems require strong sticks to creep over. It 
bears a large roundish fruit, like»an oak-apple in appearance, 
which is also edible. 

Darcheenee. —Laurus Cinnamomum.—Cinnamon. This 
is brought from Ceylon and the Spice Islands. 
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Dhan, or Choul. —Oryza Sativa.—Rice—is so common 
as not to need any description here. 

Dhuneea. —Coriandrum Sativum.—Coriander seed. This ' 
is also imported. 

Diiill Pussund. —Cucurbita Lagcnaria.—Small Pumpkin. 
This is a small species of round squash or gourd, and is 
grown in the bed of rivers with melons. It muoh resembles, 
when dressed, the vegetable marrow, and is thought by some 
to be even superior. 

Ervie. —Caladum Esculentum.—Urvic. This is a small 
bulbous root sown from Marcli to July, in rows or beds, 
mostly along a watercourse where ginger is planted. It 
requires much water, and takes from six to severt months to 
ripen. When boiled and then roasted it i^s very wholesome 
and somewhat resembles a yam in taste; the natives also put 
it into curries. 

Gajur. — Daucus Ilortensis. — Carrot. Elsewhere de¬ 
scribed. * 

I 

Gunduna. — Allium Porum. — Leek. Also elsewhere 
described. 

Guranto Aloo. —Dioscorca Rubella.—Red Sweet Yam. 
This is oblong and red skinned, root tuberous, deeply tinged 
with red under the skin, but the colour docs not penetrate 
deep. They sometimes grow as much as three feet long in 
a rich light soil. 

Gurany Aloo Lal. —Dioscorca Purpurea.—Purple Yam. 
Root oblong; throughout of a light or dark purple, but 
always very deeply tinged. This colour is permanent. 

Zemmy Kund. — Datro Purpurea. Another species. 
Tubers subrotund, purple throughout, very large, of an 
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irregular, smooth, roundish shape, and growing near the 
surface, so as to appear in dry weather through the cracks 
they make by raising the soil over theip. 

Huldee. —Amomum Curcuma.—Turmeric. There arc 
four species of this plant: one a small and very fine sort; 
the other longer^ and coarse; the third, the Anibie, used 
chiefly as medicine ; the fourth a wild species. That whicli 
is cultivated for domestic culinary purposes is sown in beds 
like ginger, and when ripe, as it is in twelve months, taken 
up and dried. It is extensively cultivated in most parts 
of India, and sells, green, at from eight to eighteen seers 
the rupee. 

Huleem. — Arabis Chinensis. — Cress. Described else¬ 
where. 

Illachee. —Elcttaria Cardmum.—Cardamom. This spice 
is also imported. 

Ipar. —Thymus Vulgaris.—Thyme. Elsewhere described. 

Jaworie. —IIolciis Sa^charatus. Grown in fields and 
sown during the rains ; it is the common food of the poorer 
classes, made, when ground, into cakes. 

Kala Kustoorie. —Hibiscus Abelmoschus.—Musk Okro. 
See Bheendee, 

Kaleb Seem. —Stizolobium Altissimum.—Assam Bean. 
This bean is grown like most others, and may be first sown 
at the commencement of the rains and continued during the 
cold season. 

Kalee Tulsee. —Ocymum Sanctum.—Basil. This is 
grown in almost every native garden, and is used for various 
purposes by Europeans for flavouring sauces, in wine or 
vinegar. 
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Kalee Murchee. —Piper Nigrum.—Black Pepper. Al¬ 
though principally the produce of the Eastern islands, it is 
grown of a superior (quality on the Malabar coast. The root 
is a tonic and cordial. , 

Kam Aloo. —Dioscorea Alata.—Winged Yam. Tubers 
oblong, brown on the surface, internally white and of great 
size. Besides the tubers, the proper roots of all these plants 
are fibrous, springing chiefly from and about ^the union of 
the stems with the tubers, and spreading in every direction. 

Kheera. —Cucumis Sativus.—Cucumber, common. See 
Cucumber. 

Kiiusii Kiiusii.—Papaver Somniferum.—Poppy Seed. 
This is simply the seed of the poppy. It is useci in confec¬ 
tionery and to make oil. 

• • 

Koolee Begun. —Solanum Longum.—Egg Plant, cylin¬ 
drical. See BrinjaL 

Kuddoo. —Cucurbita Lagenaria.—Bottle Gourd. This is 
grown at the commencement of the rains. 'A good soil is 
all that is necessary, requiring no further care. 

Kukree. —Cucumis Utilissimus.—Green Cucumber. A 
large coarse kind of cucumber, sown with the melons and 
other fruit in the beds of rivers. 

Kulaee.—P hascolus Trilobus.—Three-lobed Bean. Sown 
like other native beans. 

Kulmee Sag. —Convolvolus Repens.— Creeping Bind 
Weed. This grows wild. The leaves are eaten by the 
natives. ^ 

Kult’hke. — Dolichos Biflorus. — Two-flowered Bean. 
This is grown in fields after the rains and chiefly used 
for cattle. When given to horses it must first be boiled, 
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They soon become very fond of it, and keep in as good 
condition upon this as on other kinds of grain. 


Kurboozah. —Cucumis Melo. See lAelon, 

» • * 

Kureela. —Momordica Charantia.—Bitter Hairy Gourd. 
This is a creeper, sown at the commencement of the rains, 
and may be continaed during the cold season. It is a bitter 
fruit, very rouj^h skinned and from four to five inches long. 
The edges have a very wrinkled appearance. When ripe it 
is of a beautiful deep red and yellow. The natives fry and 
eat them, but they are principally used in curries. They 
require to be soaked in salt and water before dressing. They 
sell ^t from one tp two pice a seer. 


Kursumbulle Pullie. — Dolichos Lunatus. — Duffiii 
.Bean. This is a very fine sort of large bean, and when 
dressed resembles the Windsor. It is grown like all other 
beans that require sticks for support. 


Lal Sag. —Amarantus Giganticus.—Spinach. The leaves 
of this plant ai^ eaten as spinach. It is generally sown 
broad-cast and is procurable all the year round. 

Loobea. —^Dolichos Sinensis.—Asparagus Bean. This 
bean is sown at the commencement of the rains. It has a 
long and slender pod, and is boiled and eaten as French 
beans. The bean itself is small. 

Lussen. —Allium Sativum.—Garlic. See Garlic, • 


Meet’he Bhajee. — Amarantus Oleraceous. — Greens. 
There are two sorts of these common greens cultivated in 
all native gardens. The leaves are eaten as spinach or put 
into curries. 

Mbet’he. —Trigonella.—Foenum Groecum.—Fenugreek. 
This is a small annual, commonly cultivated during the cold 
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season. The greens are used by the natives, and the seed 
is put in curries. It is sown like all other common greens. 

Meet’hee Kedoo. —Cucurbita Pepo.—Sweet Pumpkin. 
This is grown at the same time as all the o'ther spbeies, and 
if hung up in a dry place is an excellent store vegetable, 
keeping for several months. ^ 

Moong Arood.—P haseolus Mongo.—Green Gram. This 
is chiefly grown in the upper parts of Hindustan. It is 
eaten by the natives dressed in various ways. 

Moong P’hulee.—A rachis ITypogaea.—Earth-nut. This 
is grown under ground, the legumes of which contain , the 
nuts : they arc small and white, and require to be roasted 
before they are eaten. They are not in much c/steem. 

Mukhum Seem.— Dolichos Gljvliatus.-^Sabre Bean. This* 
is a large kind of bean, sown at the same time as others. It 
requires strong support to run over. They are dressed the 
same as French beans, but arc not so tender. 

Mirciiie. — Capsicum Frut^sscens. — tapsicum. See 
Capsicum, 

< 

Mutke’ke Pullie.—D olichos Faboeformis.—Small Sabre 
Bean. This is grown the same as the larger sort. 

Nurciia.—C orchorus Olitorius.—Sag Greens. This kind 
of greens is common amongst the natives. It is an erect 
growing plant, and flowers at the close of the rains. 

Paluk Sag.—B ecta Bengalinenses.—Bengal Beet. The 
leaves only of this vegetable are eaten; when boiled it 
resembles spinach in flavour. The roots are tough and 
stringy. It may be sown in beds or rows. The leaves 
shoot out again after being cut down. 

I* an. —Piper Betel.—Betel Pepper. This is cultivated in 
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spots by itself. It requires much water and care, and is too 
well known to need any further description here. The 
leaves are chewed raw. , 

Peeaj.-^A llium Cepa.—Onion. See Onions. 

Peeaj. — Allium Ascalonium. — Shalot. This is cul¬ 
tivated in a light ifich soil, and propagated by dividing the 
clustered roots. It should be sown in beds at the commence¬ 
ment of the* rains, and will give a crop during the cold 
weather. 

Pendaloo. —Dioscorea Aculeata.—The small Yam. This 
is very valuable and delicate root, somewhat resembling 
the sweet potato in appearance ,* tubers of an oval form and 
very white, generally weighing about two pounds. 

Phoot. —CucumA Mom»rdica.—Field Cucumber. A wild 
species of cucumber, sown generally in the fields amongst 
Jaworie, and is something between the melon and cucumber. 
It keeps for a long time if not too ripe, and would be valu¬ 
able as a store vegetable for sea. 

• 

PiPEL. — Piper Longum. — Long Pepper. This is a 
creeper of easy culture, and should be trained up poles or 
have strong sticks to grow upon. It is common in all parts 
of India. 

PooDENEH. —Mentha Verticillata.—Mint. See Mint. 

Poe. —Casella Alba ct Rubra. — Malabar Nightshade. 
These are twining succulent plants, with smooth fleshy 
leaves. They grow very rapidly and are generally cultivated 
as a spinach. There are two so^ts. Only the leaves are 
eaten. 

PuLWUL. —Trichosanthes Dioica.—Dioceous Snake Gourd. 
This is one of the snake gourd species, of a small descrip- 
' a Q ^ 
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tion, the size of an egg. The seed is sown in the cold 
season^ and it yields fruit from March to September. Much 
used in curries. 

PuLPUL.—Myrtus Pimenta.—^Allspice. This is imported. 

Eai. —Sinapis Trilocularis.—Mustard. See Mustard. 

) 

Salbea.—S alvia Officinalis.—Sage. See Sage. 

Shulgum. —Brasica Rapa.—^Turnip. See Titrnip. 

SoDF.—Anethum Panmorium.—Sweet Fennel. See Fennel. 

Sayme ke Pullie. —Dolichos Lablab.—Native Bean. 
These beans are sown in the fields, like all others, in rows, 
and are eaten either boiled or put into curries. 

Sayme ke Pullie Lal. —Dolichos Lablab Rub.—Native.; 
Bean, red. This bean when young is eaten pod and all; 
when full grown the seeds only are used. It is about five 
inches long, and has its name from the reddish colour of its 
edges. 

Soot’hnee. —Dioscorea Fasiciflata.—Yam. This consists 
of many tubers about the size and shape of an egg. They 
are covered with a light-coloured thin skin ; internally they 
are white. They are not only eaten, but starch is made 
from the root. 

SuKUR Kund. —Convolvulus Batata—Sweet Potato. A 
sweet-tasted nutritious root, of which there are two sorts, 
red and white. The tubers are long, and when boiled or 
roasted very wholesome. They are sown precisely in the 
same manner as a potato, after the hot season, and are fit to 
be taken up in six months: They sell from two to four pice 
a seer. 

SuFED Tulsee. —Ocymum Alba,—White Basil, Chiefly 
grown in native gardens. 
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SuFURA Koomra. —Cucurbitia Ovifera.—Vegetable Mar¬ 
row. See Vegetable Marrow. 

'Tur’Booz. —Cucurbita Citrullus.—Water Melon. This is 
grown in \\ie berfs of rivers in the hot season, but may be 
cultivated in gardens during the rains. 

ZEERA.—Cuminu^ Cyminum.—Cummin Seed ; black 
and white. This is grown in beds the same as the corian¬ 
der. The sefeds are used for seasoning curries. Principally 
brought from China and the Persian Gulf. 

ZuB«JMBET. —Curcuma Zerumbct.—Zcodary; four sorts. 
See Huldee. 


FRUIT TREES AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 

Almond, Persian. —Amygdalis Communis.—77mJ. Ba- 
dam. This tree never bears fruit, and is only grown as an 
exotic. It might be used as stocks for the peach, plum, &c. 

Alligator Pj^ar. —Laurus Pcrsea. This tree grows to a 
large size. The wood is very brittle. It requires much 
water, and bears fruit during the rains the size of a baking 
pear; but to describe it more accurately, it is from six to 
eight inches long, and in the thickest part about three inches 
in diameter. It is called Subaltern’s Butter. The outside 
has a dark green skin rather thin, and inside a soft whitish 
pulp which may be easily divided with a spoon. The seed 
is about the size of a pigeon’s egg and will grow if planted 
immediately. The flavour of the pulp is sweet and creamy, 
and perhaps the name of Subaltern’s Butter is derived from 
this particular taste and appearance. The natives do not 
seem fond of it. 

Apple, English. —Pyrus Malus.—N. Seyb or Seba. In 
the Deccan I have met with two sorts, one like the brown 
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russet and the other a yellow striped pippin. These trees 
only bear once a year and require the sairie treatment as the 
Persian apple. They should have their roots open onc.e, 
towards the end of October. The bud§ grafted on the 
Persian stock take readily. 

Obs .—Be careful that the borer (a species of caterpillar) 
docs not get into the stem or branches, ai it is very destruc¬ 
tive to all fruit-bearing trees of the apple and plum kind. 
It is found in the woody part of the tree as well as in the 
bark, eventually destroying the branch, and even the tree 
itself. Its presence may be known by a quantity of dry 
sawdust-like wood, hanging by light filaments from the 
entrance made by the insect. To destroy it, make aii in¬ 
fusion of asafoctida, and after removing the dirt from the 
entrance of the hole pour some into it; have* ready a little 
dough made with flour and watqr, stick a bit the size of a* 
])igcon’s egg over the hole and let it remain; in the course 
of an hour or so you will find the caterpillar imbedded in it. 
Or else take a little vinegar and water in equal parts and 
])our into the hole, watch for a minute or t\^o, and as soon as 
the insect begins to move a smal]**bubble will be seen on the 
mixture, and the black horny head slowly appearing at the 
entrance of the hole ; then with any sharp-pointed instru¬ 
ment, a pin or long thorn will do, run it through the neck, 
and give the insect a sharp twist out. 

Apple, Persian or Common. —The two sorts of apples 
commonly found in most native gardens of the Deccan are 
said to have been first introduced from Persia. They are of 
a small description: one, sweet and luscious, grows in 
bunches; the other, which is larger, has a rough taste, and 
is better adapted for tarts. They may be propagated by 
layers, suckers, and even cuttings. 

The young plant should never be allowed to throw out 
branches at less than two or three feet from the ground; all 
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the buds beneath must be rubbed off. Never plant them 
closer than from nine to twelve feet apart, and if you 
have sufficient ground ke»3p them separate from other trees, 
so that you can,either winter or water them as you wish. 
Remove all suckers round the stem of the tree or from the 
roots (unless required for stocks), and then cut them clean 
off with a sharp ^nife. The trees may be opened imme¬ 
diately after the rains, if not in blossom. Pluck off all the 
leaves carefully, and beware in so doing that the blossom 
buds are not injured, which native Mallys, from the cnreless 
manner in which they strip the leaves, are very apt to do ; 
theii*^rune the tree. As soon as the blossom appears set put 
plehty of old rich manure to the roots, and water well every 
third day until the fruit is nearly ripe. If you continue 
watering after this it makes the fruit mealy and insipid. 
When the fruit is» all gathered cease to water the tree, and 
as soon as the leaves turn brown and dry, which will be in 
the course of a month, open the roots for two or three days, 
cover with manure again and water well as before, when you 
will probably get a second crop in April or May. 

Apricot. —Prunus Arminiaca, This tree I have seen 
grow to a Wgc size in a garden at Aurangabad. It blos¬ 
somed at the same time with the peach, from January to 
March. T'he fruit formed and grew to the size of a common 
marble, after which it dropped off. Every care was taken to 
prevent this, but all attempts were useless, and I believe 
the trees are now dead. I made many efforts to get buds to 
take on peach and almond trees, but did not succeed. I 
also tried by approach with no better result. It grows well 
on the first range of the Himalayahs, Treatment—the 
same as the peach. . 

Berberry. —Berberis Asiatica. This tree is found in the 
hills of Nepaul, and most probably on the Neilgherries. I 
met with it first in Deyrah Dhoon. There is a large and 
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small blue-fruited sort, as well as the red. I have never 
seen it in the Deccan. The trees have blossomed in the 
Botanical Garden at palcutta. 

Black nKKRY. — Rutiis Lasiocarpus. Now cultivated 
generally in the Deccan, and first believed to have been 
brought from the Mysore Hills. It grows easily from seed. 

A few of the ripe fruit rubbed on a sheet of paper and dried 
in the sun will enable you to forward the seed^to friends at 
any distance. (The same with the strawberry.) The plants 
should never be nearer than four or five feet, and may be 
cut down at the commencement of the rains, when they,will 
throw out fresh shoots and bear fruit in abundance. A% it 
requires little care, and only an occasional supply of water, 
this bramble forms a very perfect and secure .hedge to a 
kitchen garden. The finest fruit is very inferior to a com- , 
mon raspberry. * 

Hilimbi. —Averrhoa Carambola.—Bilimbi. This tree is 
very common, and bears small lateral pink flowers during 
the rains. The fruit is angled, and there two sorts— 
sweet and acid. The former is muAi the smallest of the two, 
and seldom exceeds a couple of inches in length; the acid 
sort are much Larger. They are both used for jellies and 
tarts. The tree is easily produced from ripe seed and will 
grow in any tolerably good soil. Two crops during the year 
may be procured by watering the trees. 

Bhead-fruit Tree. —Artocarpus Incisa. This tree is 
found of a large size in Bombay, and is also to be met with 
in a few parts of the Deccan. It bears a fruit the size of a 
Large orange or small pumplemose, with a muricated rind. 

It seldom ripens in Bomba^, the fruit falling oflf in the cold 
season. Like the jack it bears fruit both on the branches 
and roots, which also aflbrd a thick milky juice convertible 
into bird-lime. The fruit, cut into slices and fried, has 
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something the flavour of a sweet potato dressed in a similar 
manner. It will grow from cuttings and requires a light 
soil, with care and watering at firsik There are several 
species,^but I have only met with one. 

Cape Gooseberry, or IIasil. — Physalis Peruviana. 
This plant gro\ifc luxuriantly in a good soil. The seed 
should be sown at the commencement of the rains, and when 
about six inches high planted out in rows at least two feet 
apart, and at such a distance between as will enable the gar¬ 
dener to pass easily between each row. The plants may be 
grd*^n either on a trellis or sticks, and should be carefully 
pitined. The ^ young shoots boar the finest fruit, and if 
carefully attended to will bear almost all the year round. 
The fruit ifill repay abundantly for any extra care bestowed 
upon it. It is bjirdly known to what a state of cultivation 
this apparently worthless fruit may be brought, simply from 
its easy culture, and yet we have not a fruit more useful 
for tarts, and even a dessert, that I know of; and it is really 
worth the attention of families to cultivate with care. It 
makes an excellent jam® or preserve, besides being a most 
wholesome fruit; and if carefully attended to the size which 
it will acquire is not to be at first imagined, after seeing the 
common growth, without care or attention of the fruit itself. 
The bush should be every now and then carefully pruned, 
cutting out the old wood, as the new shoots provide the 
finest flavored fruit. 

Bullock’s Heart. —Anona Reticulata.—N. Ram-phoL 
This tree grows to a large size. The fruit is so called from 
its resemblance to the heart of the animal. The colour is a 
dark brownish red. When ripe it is a soft, sweetish, pulpy 
fruit, but has not the fine flavour of the custard-apple. It is 
ripe from November to June, and not much esteemed by 
Europeans. 
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Bhere Fruit. —Ziziphus Jujuba. This is a common 
wild fruit tree and grows in almost every jungle. The fruit 
is astringent, but sometimes of a pleasant subacid flavour: 
eaten chiefly by wild animals and the poorer classes?. It is 
more especially cultivated by Mussulmen round their tombs. 
The fruit is oblong, containing a stone, and bears twice in 
the year, the best crop about January : afeer this is done, 
the tree is pruned by cutting ofi* nearly all the smaller 
branches. A second crop succeeds on the new wood in the 
rains, but, from being full of maggots, is not eatable : even 
in the cold weather very little of the fruit is free from this 
insect. The natives pretend that they have a remedy which 
prevents the fruit from being attacked, but I have nevhr 
known it succeed. The flavour is something like that of a 
fresh apple, and when large and fine is by no means to be 
despised. I have succeeded best by buckling from a good 
tree on a common stock raised from seed. It will bear well 
in two or three years, but requires care and watering at first. 
A fine gum-lac is produced from this tree; the cocoon of the 
wild silk-worm is often found attached to it. 

% 

Cashew-nut. — Anacardium Occidentalc. — N. Kajoo, 
This tree grows wild to a large size in many parts of the 
Deccan, and is found in native as well as European gardens. 
It is very ornamental when in leaf, bearing sweet-smelling 
flowers, succeeded by a pear-shaped fruit of a yellow and 
red colour, which is eaten by the poorer classes. The nut 
hangs at the end of the fruit outside, and is of a kidney 
shape. Between a double shell covering the kernel is a very 
acrid juice, which, if applied to the skin or inadvertently to 
the lips, immediately raises a blister. The juice is sometimes 
used for marking linen, as it is impossible to wash it out. 
The milky juice from the tree will also stain linen a dark 
brown colour. The kernel when roasted is very sweet and 
pleasant, but is considered rather astringent. In the West 
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Indies the fruit or apple is bruised, and a juice expressed 
from it and fermented, which produces a sort of wine, and 
if 4istilled, a spirit is drawn from it*which makes excellent 
punch.* The gjim that exudes from»this tree is valuable from 
its resemblance to gum arabic. 

Cherry.— Prunus Cerasus. This tree is met with in the 
hills north of De^r a h Dhoo n, in the wild state, producing a 

small black fruit fit only for preserves. 

•» 

Cocoa-nut Tree. —Cocos Nucifera. It is too well 
known to need description; but in the interior, where they 
be scarce, it is only necessary to say that if cultivated 
tkey will readily grow; and fresh ripe fruit from the tree, if 
stript and deprived of its husk and planted in a moist soil, 
soon sprouts. It requires care and watering for three or 
four years; aft^*r which it will grow of itself. The top 
sprouts of a cocoa-nut tree, or the cabbage as it is called, 
which is nothing more nor less than a large bud, if procured 
fresh makes a most excellent pickle. It is white, and resem¬ 
bles a good almond in flavor; the same of the date palm. 

Curry Pak. —Berg?ra Kocnigii. N. Kodia Neem ,— 
This tree is cultivated in most gardens, the leaves of which 
are used in curries by the natives. It is very common on 
the Mahabuleshwar hills, but docs not grow to any size there. 
It has very much the appearance of the Neem. 

Falsa. —Grewia Asiatica. This shrub is generally culti¬ 
vated in most fruit gardens ; it bears a dark purple berry 
when ripe, containing one or two small stones. The fruit is 
made into sherbet by pouring boiling water on it, and when 
cool adding sugar to the taste. The plants are generally cut 
down almost to the ground in November, and even the leaves 
are burnt round the stalks, after which the roots are opened 
and manured, and watered occasionally, when new shoots 
spring out; the fruit is borne near the axilla of each leaf, 
when of a d^rk purple they arc ripe and fit for use. 
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Fig. —Ficus Carica.—N. TJnjeer, This tree bears fruit 
almost the whole year round. There are two varieties, the 
white and blue, cultivated in all the native gardens, the young 
trees producing the finest fruit. The Italiai^, as thp fruit 
begins to ripen, prick each with a pin, putting a drop of 
sweet oil on the spot; it is said that this causes an increase 
in the size of the fruit. The trees may be ^Town by layers 
and suckers at the commencement of the rains and during 
the cold season. Cuttings strike easily in the corrrse of six 
weeks. The finest fruit that I have seen grown has been on 
young trees of two years’ old, near which dead animal 
matter had been buried. The trees should be pruhed 
annually, and the best way is to cut down th^ old branchd^ 
that have borne fruit, leaving one or two buds that promise 
to throw out healthy shoots. The fruit when ripening must 
be protected from birds, cither by nefs, bags> &c. 

Grapes.— Vitis Vinifera, Lin.—N. Ungoor,* This fruit 
is cultivated in the greatest perfection in all parts of the 
Deccan, and the finest flavoured is found in the gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, aliout seveil miles N.W. 
of Aurungabad. The mode of culture is as follows :—The 
trees are reared from slips taken at the time of firct cutting 
after the rains, and when ready to be removed are put about 
seven or eight feet apart. They are for the first twelve 
months trained on dry sticks; after that a large straight 
branch of the Pangrah, with a fork left at the top to support 
the vine, is placed about twelve inches from it; if put at a 
greater distance it is apt to give a bend to the vine which is 
hurtful. The stem of the vine cannot be too straight, and 
the length of the prop should be about five feet. 

The best soil is the white /^arth with which the natives 
build their houses, called Pandree. The grapes are not so 
fine if grown in the black soil, losing much of their flavor. 

• There arc four Borts>-the Hubshe, Sahiba, Fukkrie, and Bokeric or Abba, 
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The grey soil, composed of the Pandree and black, produces 
fine vines, but the fruit is not so fine and rich a flavor as that 
grown in the Pandree alone. , 

The ^ vines require watering drying the hot and cold 
season every fourth day, after they have been cut for the 
first crop, at the end of the rains, which are mostly over by 
the end of Marqh. As soon as the grapes are full and ripe 
water should not be given to them.* The second cutting 
commencp*s is soon as the first crop is over; they are full- 
grown by the commencement of the rains, and in a very dry 
season sometimes come to perfection. The principal object 
in bringing forward this crop is to check a too luxuriant 
growth of the vine, which, if left to run, weakens the tree. 
Some gardeners, when the flowers appear for the second crop, 
pick them all off. In preparing for this crop the vine roots 
are open for four days, when the common manure from cattle 
is put to them and water immediately given; one eye on the 
shoot at this time is only left. 

When the vine, after the rains, is cut for the sweet crop, 
this method is pursued by the most experienced gardeners, 
and it is considered alnypst a secret:—Two pounds of dried 
fish, four ounces of common salt, and a quarter of an ounce 
of asafoetifla are mixed up in sixteen quarts of buttermilk and 
allowed to digest for three weeks. This quantity is sufficient 
for five trees. The vine is first cleaned of all its rugged and 
rough bark,t which harbours insects; it is then cut, leaving 


* Except in particular dry soils. 

t And the leaves picked oflf about three weeks previous to cutting, which 
is done with a view of hardening the wood. The natives—after the vine 
has been cut, and previous to the shooting of the buds—go round to each 
tree, holding a cloth under it, into which they shake off a smaU insect which 
is bred on the stem of the vino, in the interstices of the rough bark—(this 
is done morning and evening, and sometimes in the middle of the day). 
Another method of destroying the insect is by passing a bunch of lighted 
tow or hemp suddenly over it: this singes the wings of the insects and they 
drop off, besides destroying any larvae that may be attached to the tree, and 
probably is the most effectual method. 
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three or four eyes on each bough only, close to the stem. It 
is then allowed to drop four days, after which the earth is 
opened round the roojs and cleared away; it then remains 
in this state for four day^more, when the earth is again put 
to the roots, mixed with a proportion of the above compost. 
The vine is left for another three days, when water is given 
to it. After this the watering ceases until jt is in full blos¬ 
som, when irrigation is continued every fourth day during 
the season. The vine is seldom grown upon trdilis-work, it 
being too expensive. It should be always exposed to the 
morning sun and free from shade. Protection from the 
north-west wind is desirable. ' 

The fruit of the vine is continually destroyed by blighl:^ 
during the month of November, which come on with the 
appearance of rain, but end by the blossom and young fruit 
being withered. Smoking the trees with all the rubbish you 
can collect, burning it to windward, is useful. 

Guava, Red and White. —Psidium Pyriferum.— N. 
Jamb, This tree grows in all parts of the Deccan. The? 
fruit is both red and white, pear-shaped and round. It is 
esteemed as a dessert fruit, but the scent when too ripe is 
unpleasantly powerful. It makes a most excellent ;jelly, and 
is likewise preserved in a similar manner to damson cheese 
at home. The fruit is sometimes as large as a common 
baking pear, and I have known one weigh half a pound. 
They have been brought to great perfection in some gardens, 
and the fruit, of a large size, divested almost of seed. This 
sort generally has a very rough knotty coat, and is more 
spongy and less firm than the other varieties. As plants 
continually grown from layers in time cease to produce seed, 
perhaps this variety has been so procured. It is easily in¬ 
creased by seed, and only requires a good soil to thrive in. 
The trees should be pruned once a year, otherwise the 
branches become very straggling. Good gun-stocks are 
made from the old wood. 
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Hog Plum. —Spondius Mangifera.—N. Amra, This is a 
large tree, which flowers at the commencement of the hot 
season. The fruit when ripe is about tjjie size of a small egg. 
It is eaten raw, pickled, put into gurries, and made into 
tarts. The trunk of the tree gives out during the hot 
weather large quantities of juice, which hardens into a mild 
gum. It grows, easily and requires little care when once 
planted. 

» 

Jamoon* or Jambool. —Eugenia Jambolania. This is a 
large and handsome tree; flowers in February and March, 
and jhrives in any good soil. The fruit of the best sort is 
as large as a common blue plum, which it resembles in ap¬ 
pearance ; it Iras a rough astringent flavour, and should be 

soaked in salt and water before it is eaten. The fresh stone 

» 

when planted grows immediately. 

Hibiscus Sabdariffa. —Red Sorrel Plant. This is the 
red sorrel plant of the West Indies, and introduced from the 
Mauritius. It is easily grown from seed at the commence¬ 
ment of .the grains, and when about six or eight inches 
high should be plantedP out in beds or rows. The soil, if 
light and good, will cause the plant to thrive and form a 
bush four or five feet high. The plants should have at least, 
in such soil, a space between each of four feet. The fruit 
when ripe makes most excellent jellies and tarts. 

There is a white variety which also grows to the same 
size, and the leaves are used, on account of their acidity, in 
curries by the natives. Bandycoots are very fond of the 
fruit, and will destroy the whole bush to get at it. 

Kumruck. —Averrhoa Carambola. See Bilimbi, 

Kurunder. —Carissa Carandas. A large thorny bush. 
It grows wild in most parts of the Deccan, bearing dark blue 
coloured berries when ripe, which are sold in the bazaar. 
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There is also a sort cultivated in gardens. The fruit when 
ripe is sometimes eaten by Europeans, but in its green state 
is made into tarts, jellies, and pickles: the jelly is considered 
inferior to none made oi^other Indian fruits. The wild sort 
is picked and sold by the natives for the same purpose. 

Leichee. —Scytalia Litchie. This tree^^ originally from 
China, is an evergreen and grows to a large size. The fruit 
is of a dark brown colour, and contains a glutinous, yellow, 
sweet sort of pulp. It is not much prized; perhaps from its 
inferior quality to the Chinese fruit, which is much esteemed. 
The fruit ripens in March and April. 

Lemon. —Citrus Limona.—N. Neemhoo. . There are so 
many varieties of this that it is unnecessary to describe them 
separately. The large and small yield abundance of acid 
juice, and the tree is easily cultivated by lt«.yers, which soon 
throw out root-fibres. The lime, which is of the smaller 
description, does not bear fruit so quickly as the larger sort, 
but, if carefully pruned and watered, will continue fruiting 
all the year round and be very productive. 

Lime, Sweet.— N. Meeta Neemhoo. This is a sweet 
variety and grows to the size of a large orange. It is easily 
propagated by seed. The juice of the fruit is very grateful 
to persons with fever, although rather tasteless. It will 
grow also from cuttings and seed. The young shoots make 
a very good stock for orange grafts. 

Loquat. —Meopilus Eriobotryna Japonica. This tree is 
now introduced all over the Deccan, and bears fruit twice in 
the year. It is highly esteemed both for dessert and preserves. 
It is a native of China, but grows in great perfection in New 
South Wales. The finest fruit is produced at the second crop 
at the end of the cold season, and requires protection day 
and night—from birds in the former, and flying foxes in the 
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latter. The fruit is of a yellow colour, with thin skin and 
sweet acid pulp, and one or two seeds in the centre, some¬ 
times .more. The seeds grow early. Proper attention does 
not seem 4)0 havediccn given to this frffit, as it appears to be 
capable of great improvement. 

Mango. —N. Aiim. Is a highly esteemed fruit, and may 
be procured t\vicc in the year; but I have never met with 
any trees bearing two crops in the Deccan only in Bombay. 

Propagation .—May easily be effected by seed, cuttings, 
&c., but the first process is slow, as the tree thus raised will 
not bear fruit before the fifth or sixth year, whereas those 
that*are grafted produce in the second or third, although it is 
injurious to the tree to let it bear so early, and I therefore 
recommend that the blossoms should be removed. Young 
grafts will sometim‘fts, indeed very often, blossom the first 
season they are removed, and if allowed to bear fruit it 
checks them for a length of time after. A mango graft may 
be applied at any time of the year. The stock must be kept 
continually •moist by watering. When the graft and stock 
have become united, the former must be partially divided by 
a notch with a sharp knife ; this may be done after six weeks 
have elapsed from the time of its first being united : a se¬ 
cond cutting may be effected a fortnight later, and the com¬ 
plete removal from the parent tree at the expiration of nine 
or ten weeks. After this remove the graft into the shade for 
a fortnight longer, when it may be put into the spot where 
it is to remain. A graft tree never attains the size of a seed¬ 
ling, neither will it continue to live or bear so long, and I 
doubt much if the seed of a graft mango would produce the 
same fruit, whereas a seedling often does so. The time that 
a seedling takes to produce fruit is the great objection to this 
mode of rearing trees, nevertheless a young tree of three 
years’ old might have one of its branches brought into blos¬ 
som by ringing; this would enable the cultivator to judge if 

_ R R 
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the tree was worth preserving or not. The fine flavoured 
sorts of mango grown in Western India are the Alphonso, 
Raspberry, Mazagori, Doriah, and Malgrobah; this latter 
species is of a greentah tinge inside when, ripe, and by far 
the largest of the whole, being three times the size of an 
Alphonso, and it ripens the last. 

Culture .—When the graft is planted out it requires only a 
moderate proportion of care, clearing the ground of all 
weeds, and removing any buds that show' themselves. 
Within the space from the ground to where the first branches 
are to rise from, all superfluous and weak shoots should be 
removed, more ])articularly those from the centre of tfie tree, 
as also all branches that trail on the ground^ unless required 
for grafting. The tree is better for being pruned, and when¬ 
ever the interior of the tree may contain superfluous 
branches, or when there is not sufficient Voom for the growth 
of tlie young and fruit-bearing shoots, a clear space must be 
provided j and this can only be done by pruning. The best 
time for this operation is soon after the tree has done bearing 
fruit. No old and decayed wood should hi allowed to re¬ 
main, and great care be taken to remove on the first appear¬ 
ance the borer,* should it indicate its presence by the ap¬ 
pearance on the bark. When trees arc old and have their 
bark injured, it must be all cleared away and the parts 
covered with the composition recommended for that purpose. 

I have been favoured with the following information from 
a friend at Aurungabad. Take slips from the healthy branch 
of a mango, at least two feet long, taking care to cut it one 
inch above the joint at the top and the same below the joint 
at the bottom. The cuttings will not all be equal, as in some 
branches the joints are short and in others long. The thick¬ 
ness of tlie slip is to be from three-quarters to three inches 
in diameter. Half the length of the slip is to be slightly 
punctured with an awl, and then inserted into the ground to 
• See Note to Apple. 
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that depth (half of the slip) perfectly perpendicular, and 
then make a knob at the top of the slip with plain cow-dung. 
The .cuttings must be well watered in ’such a manner as to 
keep up* an uni^iterrupted moisture"^n the ground; and 
moreover thfc cuttings are to be well shaded, and the cover¬ 
ings only to be removed by degrees as the plants attain 
leaves and strengfh, and not to be transplanted on any ac¬ 
count until the next monsoon. The slips generally begin to 
bud within 'a month, but sometimes take a much longer 
period. In all cases the punctures arc indispensably neces¬ 
sary to admit of root fibres being thrown out from them. 

The tree and fruit may both be improved, if, during the 
cold season, the. ground is dug all round the roots, and a 
suitable quantity of good old manure added. The seed will 
only grow when fresh, and seldom after six weeks. From 
twenty to twenty-f«>ur fe^t of space should be allowed be¬ 
tween each tree if a graft; double the space is required for 
a seedling. 

Mangosteen. —Garcinia Mangostana. This tree has been 
introduced from Singapo^ into Bombay, but the fruit has 
never been brought to any perfection; probably if grafted 
on the Brindoa, which is common in the Concan (and several 
trees are found in Bombay), it might be much improved. 1 
have been informed by a friend, that the Mangosteen ripens 
(and is equal to the Penang fruit) in the Company’s spice 
gardens on the hills near Courtallum. 

Mangosteen, Wild. —Garcinia Purpuera.—N. Kohum 
Brindoa, This is an elegant tree, and found in the Concan 
along the Malabar Coast. At Goa the fruit is used for jellies 
and syrup ; it is of a smooth dark brown color outside, and 
of a most beautiful purple inside and an agreeable flavor. 
The tree grows to thirty feet high, conical shape, with dark 
green shining leaves. There are several in Bombay; two in 
a garden at the top of Nesbit-lane, Byculla. 
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Mooringa. —Horseradish Tree. — Hyperanthera. This 
tree is to be found in the jungles as well as in gardens. The 
long pods when green arc made into curries, and the young, 
roots, scraped, used aV a substitute for our, English horse¬ 
radish. An oil is obtained from the seed ; it also yields a 
gum. 

Mulberry. —White, Alba; Red, Morus Indica; Black, 
Nigra. These trees grow equally well in the*^ Deccan, the 
white growing to a very large tree, shedding its leaves before 
the hot season. The red mulberry bears fruit in the rains 
as well as the black. Silk-worms may be fed on the jtoung 
fresh leaves, although the leaves of the white arc preferifed. 
It grows from seed or cuttings. 

Orange. —Citrus Aurantium. This tree is now exten¬ 
sively cultivated all over the Decca.n. The finest sorts now 
are the Cintra, Cowlah, and a small sweet orange which 
grows on a tree more like a creeper. The principal method 
of culture is by budding, the stocks generally being either 
seedlings or cuttings from the sweet lime. The best Cintra, 
with a thin close rind, is produced upon a seedling stock, 
and it is said that the fruit grown upon the sweet lime stock 
is generally loose and soft; that is very perceptible with 
some of the oranges. The best time for budding is in the 
cold season. 

Nutmeg. —Myristica Moschata— Hind. Japhul. I have 
only met with this tree in Bombay, where it has been intro¬ 
duced from the eastward. The fruit ripens in the rains ; it 
is the size of a large plum with a green covering, and upon 
being opened discloses a network of a dark red colour sur¬ 
rounding the nut, which Has a most beautiful appearance; 
this is the spice known as mace. 

The first care of the cultivator is to select ripe nuts and 
to set them at the distance of a foot apart in a rich soil. 
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merely covering them very lightly with mould. They are 
to be protected from the heat of the sun, occasionally weeded, 
.and watered in dry weather every othei- day. The seedlings 
may be .expected to appear in from dfirty to sixty days, and 
when four feet high the healthiest and most luxuriant, con¬ 
sisting of three or four verticlcs, are to be removed in the 
commencement df the rains to the plantation, (previously 
cleared of trees and underwood by grubbing and burning 
their roots) and placed in holes dug for their reception at 
the distance of eighty feet from each other, screening them 
from the heat of the sun and violence of the winds. They 
must^Dc watered every other day in sultry weather, manured 
onCe a year during the rains, and protected from the sun 
until they obtain the age of five years. The nutmeg-tree is 
moneociou5 as well as dioccous, but no means of discovering 
the sexes, before® the period of inflorescence, is known. 
Upon an average the nutmeg-tree fruits at the age of seven 
years, and increases in produce till the fifteenth, and is said 
to continue prolific for sixty or eighty years. Seven months 
in general,claTjjse between the appearance of the blossom and 
the ripening of the fruit; and the produce of one bearing 
tree with another, under good cultivation in the fifteenth 
year, may be calculated at five pounds of nutmegs and a 
pound and a quarter of mace. It bears all the year round, 
but more plentifully in some months than others, and gene¬ 
rally yields more abundantly every other year. It is necessary 
that the roots of the trees during their growth should be kept 
well covered with mould, for they have a tendency to seek 
the surface. The growth of the lateral branches is to be 
alone encouraged, and all suckers or dead and unproductive 
branches are to be removed with the pruning-knife, and the 
lower verticles lopped off, with^the view of establishing an 
unimpeded circulation of air .”—Penang Gazette, 

Olive. —Julpie—Olea Sativa. This is cultivated in some 
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of the upper parts of Bengal, but is of a very coarse descrip¬ 
tion. I am informed it is also pickled. 

< 

Olive. —Indian—Oiwa Dioica—N. Atajam. TJiis tree 
is common; it grows to a large size, and bears fruit about 
the size of the common Spanish olive. The stone is not by 
any means hard, and the fruit is eaten by tVe natives in cur¬ 
ries and also pickled in salt and water; it is not much 
esteemed by Europeans. ^ * 

Paneola Plum. —Flacourtia Cataphracta. This fruit is 
generally cultivated about Calcutta, and grows to the ^ze of 
a common plum; it resembles a gooseberry in appearaiAje, 
the skin thin and shining and of a purple appearance. The 
tree is not common on this side of India, and (Jnly one or 
two are to be found in Bombay. The li;uit is not so large 
as I have seen in Calcutta, where it is common during the 
rains; it contains from ten to twelve seeds and is both 
palatable and wholesome, and well worthy of more general 
cultivation. The tree grows to a large size. , ^ 

c 

Papaw Tree. —Carica Papoya. This tree is common in 
every garden, and the fruit, which is formed like a melon, 
grows in clusters one above the other close to the stem. The 
small black seeds have the taste of watercress, and the fruit 
just before ripening makes an excellent tart, if mixed with a 
portion of lime juice, sugar, and a few cloves ; it resembles 
apples so nearly that it may be, and is, substituted for the 
sauce of the latter fruit. The tree grows easily from seed 
and only requires a deep good soil. It is said that if meat is 
hung under the tree it becomes tender; the green fruit is 
put with meat when boiling'for the same purpose. 

Peach. —Amygdalus Persica.—N. Shuft Aloo. There 
are but three varieties of this fruit which I have met with 
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in the Deccan: a large round white sort, of a delifcious 
flavour; the flat China; and a small thin-skinned descrip¬ 
tion, more resembling an apricot in appearance and much 
harder than the other. The peacl^^s easily cultivated by 
seed or layers. A seedling will throw out blossom in the 
second year and be ten or twelve feet in height. It requires 
to be carefully p|uned, wintered, and watered. 

No branches should be allowed to grow on the stem closer 
than three /e&t from the ground. All spurious and misplaced 
shoots should be rubbed off before gaining strength to ex¬ 
haust unnecessarily the juices of the tree, and ail distorted 
leaves—the work of insects, parasitic plants, mildew, &c.— 
shiuld be picked off and destroyed. 

The kernels of the peach should be carefully removed 
from the shell and in no ways injured if required for plant¬ 
ing. They shoulcj bo sown in small beds at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains, abouf eighteen inches apart, and, as soon 
as they are fit for removal, a good-sized ball of earth must 
be taken up with the roots to preserve the root-fibres from 
injury. All the buds around the stem had better be rubbed 
oflf by the fingers as far%as requisite, and a pro 2 )er shape be 
given to the tree by cutting out the superfluous spurs and 
their branches. The time for opening the roots of the peach 
is after the close of the rains. Remove the earth with care 
so as not to injure the roots for a space of three feet round 
the stem; pull off all the leaves, and cease to water the tree 
until the blossom-buds appear; then cover up the roots with 
good loam mixed with old rotten manure, and water freely 
every third or fourth day until the fruit begins to ripen, 
when you must be guided by circumstances. It is necessary 
sometimes to thin the fruit, and also to put the peaches as 
they begin to ripen in bags, otherwise the birds will pick 
and destroy the fruit. 

Peaches first come in about February, and with care may 
be continued until the rains commence, after which the ex- 
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cess hi moisture received by the leaves and roots causes the 
fruit to swell and burst. 

Peak. —Pyrus Comi;j^unis. This tree is not common. I 
have met with a few at Hyderabad bearing a tolci;ably large¬ 
sized coarse fruit, but, as the trees had been neglected, I can 
give little or no account of them: care| perhaps, might 
render them fit for baking and stews. In the upper pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal I have seen the fruit of a IS-rge size, but 
very coarse and hard; indeed, all that could be said about 
them was that they were pears, and shown accordingly. 

Pine-apple. —Bromelia Ananas. Though growing •so 
easily and without care in many parts of India, they require 
great attention to rear in the interior. At Hyderabad they 
seem to be quite acclimated, and produce as fine fruit as is 
ever to be seen on the coast. 

Propagation —Is performed by planting the tops or offsets. 
They will produce fruit in the second year. 

Soil ,—The soil should be, if procurable, rich red earth 
loam, and the manure cannot be 4 too strong. Pigs’ and 
pigeons’ manure mixed with goats’ forms a most excellent 
compost. ‘ 

Culture ,—The plants, after removal from the nursery-bed, 
should be put out in rows two feet asunder and the rows the 
same distance apart, which will be found quite sufficient: 
the rows must be well worked and dug, adding the manure. 
The plant, when large and promising to bear fruit, should 
immediately after the rains, in the latter end of October, be 
taken up, and the root (which will be nearly as long as the 
plant, having fibres at the end) may be cut off with a saw: 
supposing the root to be eighteen inches, one foot may be 
removed. It is round the edge of the cut root that root- 
fibres spring, and the greater the number of these fibres the 
better chance of large and fine fruit. The superfiuous leaves 
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near the cut end must now also be pulled off; then the 
plant is ready for being put into the rows again, which have 
been previously well manured, and a, good watering given. 
The plants must be watered regularl^^after this ; only avoid, 
if possible,*thc water getting between the axilla of the leaves, 
as it makes them rot and decay in the centre. I found this 
the case with piijes that I removed at the commencement of 
the rains: the plants not having any root-suckers to nourish 
them, decayed in consequence of water remaining between 
the leaves. Plants that are put out in October and November 
will bear fruit in May and June. Some gardeners are in the 
habits when the pine fruit is half grown, of cutting off the 
to^, with a view to throw all the nourishment into the fruit, 
thereby increasing its size. This may be all very well with 
early pines, but if they do not ripen before the rains set in, 
the water lodging in the cut crown will cause it to decay 
like the plant. This might be prevented by having wax¬ 
cloth covers, of a conical shape, to put over the fruit when 
rain is apprehended, but I prefer letting the crowns remain. 
The stem^ projducing the fruit should be removed when the 
fruit is cut, and new slfoots encouraged. All offsets when 
the plant is fruiting must be removed, so as to give the fruit 
all the noilrishment possible. 

When trimming the plants, the extremities of the root 
which have been cut off (if planted in a nursery-bed about 
eighteen inches asunder, the end an inch above the ground) 
will give fresh shoots, and form a good nursery of plants for 
the following season. 

Pistachio. —Pistacia Officinarum. The nut of this tree 
is brought from Bussorah in great abundance, and I have 
succeeded in growing plants fibm it. The trees are male 
and female, consequently should be grown in clusters or 
pairs. The leaves are deciduous, and for several months the 
trees look very bare. It is by no means a handsome plant. 
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I first soaked the nuts in water, and when they split at tl^e 
end put them into boxes filled with earth; almost all grew 
and were given away. 

Plantain. Banana. — Musa Sapientuni. — N. Kilah. 
There are several varieties of the Banana cultivated in the 
Deccan—the large red, the green and the yellow. A small 
sort, which is supposed to be the real Banana of the West 
Indies, is perhaps the most luxuriant of the lyhole. The 
plants blossom at all seasons, and as soon as the drupe of 
fruit begins to ripen, which is known by some of them chang¬ 
ing colour, it is cut and hung up to ripen in the house. The 
plant will not bear again and may be cut down (otherwis^^ it 
will perish of itself), when the surrounding shoots grow up 
and blossom as the former. The plants are gener,ally grown 
in beds or clusters in a good rich soil, when fine fruit is 
almost the sure return. In transplanting the shoots, if two 
or three feet high, a portion of one-half is generally cut off. 

Plum, Common. —Prunus Triflora,—N. Aloo. This tree 
has been brought from the upper provinces Bengal, and 
seems to be acclimated at Ilydcrafiad. The fruit, which is 
of a dark purple when ripe, and about the size of a common 
bullace at home, has the flavour of that fruit. It does not 
seem to require wintering like the peach, but throws out its 
blossoms after the rains, and continues to blossom and bear 
fruit at the same time, and very abundantly. To secure fine 
fruit the superfluous green ones must be removed, by which 
means I have seen some very tolerable sized plums pro¬ 
duced. I never succeeded in budding it on the peach, but it 
takes readily by approach on the peach stock, and may be 
removed in six weeks or two months from the parent stem. 

Pomegranate. —Punica Granatum.—N. Anar. There 
are two varieties of this tree, bearing w^hite and red fruit, 
both sweet, but much inferior to the dried kinds brought 
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from Persia and Bussorah to the Bombay market. The tree 
grows easily from seed; and large, fine juicy fruit, where the 
soil is good, is often produced. There ds a variety, generally 
sour, wjjich is used by the natives fibr sherbet. The dried 
bark of the root is made into a decoction and given for 
worms. 

9 

PuMBLEMOSE, TuMMELO. —Oitrus Decumana.—N. Choco-^ 
tra. This is, the largest of the orange tribe and is univer¬ 
sally cultivated in all gardens. The varieties are red and 
white, the former being preferred by some persons. The 
tree ^rows to a large size in a rich soil and requires a good 
deal of pruning ; the best time for doing this is when the 
crop of fruit is off. Fruit as fine as any I have ever met 
with was produced at Ellichpoor from the seed of a pumble- 
mose brought from Bombay. The tree when planted should 
have a space of fwelvc^ feet all round it. The blossom is 
used for flavouring sweetmeats. 

Quince. —Pyrus Cydonia.—N. Behu or SafferjaL This 
tree has jjrobjibly been introduced from China or Bengal, 
and is now to be met 'wtth in many gardens. It grows like 
the apple. The fruit is plentiful at Sattara, and I have met 
with it in Poonah. I have seen the tree in blossom in other 
parts of the Deccan, but the fruit did not set—perhaps for 
want of proper treatment. 

Raspberry. —Rubus Pauciflorus. I merely mention this 
fruit, as the common blackberry is often mistaken for it. 
I have never seen the raspberry in any part of the Deccan. 
A wild plant is described by Graham as being found at 
Mahabuleshwar. 

Rose Apple.— Eugenia Jambosa.—N. GoolabJamb. This 
tree bears a light whitish-yellow fruit, pear-shaped, with 
smooth skin, having a rose flavour. It is commonly cul-, 
tivated in gardens about the coast. The only part of the 
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Deccan where I have met with the fruit is Hyderabad. 
Many attempts have been made by myself and a friend to 
introduce it elsewhere, but without success. It is easily, 
propagated by seed a&. will grow in a moist soil wjth only 
common care. 

There are only, I believe, two sorts—red and whitish- 
yellow—^both possessing the same flavour. *rhe red is called 
the Jambo Malacca. 

Salep. —Orchis Mascula. This plant is found on the 
Mahabuleshwar hills. It blossoms in June, and the roots 
are dug up and gathered after the rains in Novemljer or 
December. Another variety is found in the hills and jungles 
near Candeish, but possessing a very bitter principle. It is 
dug up by the Bheels, and sold when fresh for a few pice 
the seer. It requires a great deal of soaking and preparation 
before it can be deprived of its bitter quality. When dry 
it is in appearance as fine as the Persian. It requires being 
boiled in at least six dilFercnt waters and then dried in the 
sun, when it will become perfectly sweet and fit for use. 

Star Apple. —Chrysophyllum Acuminatum. This tree 
grows to a large size—thirty feet or more. The branches 
are round and the leaves have a ferruginous down upon 
them when young; the flower is of a pale yellow, and the 
fruit, which is about the size of a large crab-apple, ripens in 
October; the pulp is of a yellowish colour and firm inside, 
the outer rind being of a dark brown. It requires no par¬ 
ticular soil. There arc several of these trees in the Residency 
garden at Hyderabad. 

Sapota. —Achras Sapota. This tree I have only met with 
in Bombay; but I have seen the fruit in December, brought 
from Goa, where no doubt it was introduced from China. 
The fruit is the size of a fowl’s egg, with a dark brown 
coloured skin and a yellowish pulp. The seed is large and 
soft, about the size of the rose-apple. 
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SouRSOP. —Annona Muricata. This tree I have only met 
with in Bombay. It grows to about the same size as the 
bullpck’s heart. The fruit is of a greyiish colour when ripe 
and hag a rough thorny appearance ; the flavour is very 
peculiar, differing from the other varieties of the anonica; 
the scent resembles black currants; the seeds are similar to 
the custard-applrf. The fruit ripens in March. In the West 
Indies it is considered very cooling in fevers. It bears only 
once a yeap.. 

Strawberry. —Fragaria. This plant multiplies itself from 
runners and suckers, the old plant throwing them out after it 
hat? ceased bea;*ing. As soon as the rains have set in these 
runners may be removed into a nursery bed, so as they can 
be more eaMly looked to, and should have a space of nine or 
ten inches allowed between them. They will throw out 
other runners, the whole of which may be separated and 
transplanted at the proper season. 

Sdzl ,—They thrive best in a light soil, with good old stable 
and veget'jble manure at first. When they show a disposition 
to flower they may have^ld manure of goats or sheep added 
around each plant, a couple of double-handfuls being suf¬ 
ficient. 

Culture ,—In no parts of the Deccan should plants be put 
out for fruiting before the close of the rains, the latter part 
of September being quite early enough. Suckers that I 
planted for experiment at the commencement of August 
grew to very fine bushes, and did nothing for ten or twelve 
weeks but throw out suckers, which were continually re¬ 
moved, and after all fruited badly : the finest and most prolific 
crops were got from suckers put out in the beginning of Oc¬ 
tober. Some strawberries were^gathered in November from 
the plants put out in August, but they were so few as in no 
way to induce me to try the experiment again. Varieties can 
only be procured from seed; and to procure the seed select 
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the finest ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper and dry it. 
When the rains commence soak the seed in water, reject all 
that floats, the remainder sow in baskets in a light loam the- 
plants will be fit to remd/e in about six weeki?, and should be 
put in other baskets four or five inches apart, and* taken care 
of until ready to be transplanted into beds, where they are 
to remain. As these plants throw out suck^s very fast, they 
must be constantly looked after and removed, unless you have 
a scarcity of plants. They will commence beafring in six 
months from the time of sowing the seed. 

As soon as the rains have ceased you may put your rooted 
suckers into square beds, each not less than one foot apart, 
five in a row; this will give you twenty-five ,in each bed,* as 
many as can be easily looked after and gathered without 
trampling on the bed and thereby injuring the plants. When 
the earth is of a clayey consistence^ I have seen the straw¬ 
berry cultivated on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, 
but I prefer the beds ; however, it can be easily tried. It is 
sometimes necessary, in consequence of flooding the beds, to 
put tiles under the fruit to keep it clean, but it also attracts 
the notice of the birds ; if straw (fr grass is used, then the 
chances arc that white ants destroy your plants. This it is 

a 

that makes some persons prefer the ridge system of growing, 
as they say the fruit is cleaner in consequence. All I know 
is that fine fruit may be grown cither way. If on ridges, 
the sjime distance must be allowed between the plants as in 
beds, and even in the latter the plants may be put on raised 
cones of earth. The common vegetable mimure is all that is 
required at first, until near flowering, when a handful or two 
of goats’ or sheep’s dung should be put round the plant, 
opening the earth and scraping it together. Water during 
the evening and very early of a morning. 


Tamarind. — Tamarindus Indica. — N. Imlee Imbelie. 
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This tree is too well known to need any description here. 
The red tamarind, which is scarce, is the most valuable. 

Wadnut. —Aleurites Triloba. itis species grows to a 
very great? size. It has large leaves, three or five lobed, 
and bears a fruit resembling in appearance the English wal¬ 
nut. The kernel is sweet-flavoured, but is considered un¬ 
wholesome. ^ The natives extract an oil from it, and say that 
the fruit must be kept for one year, when it may be eaten. 
Very common about Hyderabad. 

Wampee Tree. —Cookia Punctata. This bears a rough- 
skmned fruit .in April and May, which grows in clusters, 
containing a sweetish acid juice, resembling black currant in 
flavour. It grows to a large tree and has very dark green 
shining leaves. Rathoj: ornamental, and requires very little 


care. 
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Acidulated Sauce for Fish .... 64 

Acid of Lemon, artificial .... 227 

Adruk, Ginger, cultivation .... 685 


Aiguill^tcs aux lluitres. 72 

Ajm^od, Parsley. 686 

Ajowau, Lovago .... 686 

Alamodc, Jicef or Veal. 103 

,, Another. 104 

Alderman in Chains .. 161 

Ale Posset . 297 

Alligator Pear, cultivat:‘yn . 697 

Allspice 

„ Cakf!\...!f.7..T.. 268 

„ Essence. 328 

„ Tincture . 328 

Almonds. 287 

„ Biscuits . 284 

„ But*^ir. 287 

„ Cake.•# 268 

,, Cheese Cakes. 248 

„ Cream... 292 

„ Custard . 290 

„ Devilled ... 208 

„ Drink or Orgeat .... 321 

„ Paste . 287 

Puffs . 247 

Rice Cup Pudding .. 252 

Soup . 26 

Aloo, Potato . 686 

Alterative Ball . 639 

Ambarec kee Bahjcc, Uemp- 

leaved Hibiscus . 686 

American Buns . 279 

Anasphul, Star Anise. 586 

Anchovy . 207 

„ Butter. 207 

,, Powder . 207 

„ Sandwich . 207 

„ „ Another ., 215 

„ Sauce. 82 

„ „ Another. 82 

„ Toast . . 208 

„ „ Another. 208 

Anisette Cordial. 331 
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Ants, red, black, or white, to 

destroy. 602 

Antelope, remarks on . 181 

Apple, cultivation . 697 

„ Dumpling . 264 

„ Fritters. 267 

„ •Pudding. 252 

„ Sauce . 82 

„ „ for Geese and 

Roast Pork .... 86 

,. Tart. 246 

„ ,, Creamed. 246 

Apricot, cultivation . 599 

„ Fritters. 267 

„ Ice Cream . 341 

„ Jam . 307 

„ Marmalade. 307 

„ Pudding ............ 263 

Argand Lamps . 491 

Armenian Cement.. 493 

Arrowroot Biscuits. 276 

„ Blancmange. 289 

„ Cake. 276 

„ Jelly. 297 

„ Milk. 297 

„ Pudding . 263 

„ Water . 297 

Artichokes, to dress . 185 

„ to cultivate. 666 

„ Blanc. 186 

„ Bottoms. 185 


„ to dry and 

preserve. 186 

„ cn Canapes 186 
Jerusalem, to dross 187 


„ ,, yjLnouier lo/ 

„ Fried . 186 

„ Soup . 27 

„ „ Another .... 27 

Ash . 366 

„ Agra Sheer. 361 

„ Bavurtha . 369 

„ Bogurrah . 367 

„ Derbahesth . 361 
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Ash, Jow. 

tf Kooshthullee.. 

„ Lingra Jagurath. 

M Lungara Chasnedar. 

„ Mahecha . 

„ Masthana . 

„ Myhe Joguraih. 

II M „ Another, 

„ Makoodee Koofta. 

„ Sungaherc. 

Asparagus, to dress . 

II to culivate .. 

M Peas. 

,1 Soup. 

Astringent Lotion. 

Atholc Brosc ... 

Aurungabad Price Current .... 
Ayahs .. 


Baba. *. 

Bacon, to boil. 

I, to cure dry. 

„ and Beans. 

„ and . 

,1 and Peas. 

II Slices, fried. 

„ to preserve from rusting 

Baking. 

Baked Fish. 

„ Murrell. 

Bakla Garden Bean . 

„ Zun, Kidney Bean. 

Balachong . 

„ Another. 

„ Another. 

Baldness . 

Balsam urn Vit® .... 

Bamboo Pickle . 

Bandoline for the Hair. 

Barley Mead . 

II . 

„ Water ... 

Baujer® ... 

Basil, to cultivate . 

,, Vinegar. 

Batter . 

„ for frying Fish . 

„ „ Native . 

,, Pudding. 

„ ,, Ano'her. 

Beans, to dress. 

„ Broad and Windsor, eul- 

vation. .... 

„ French, to dress. 

I, black and yellow, cultiva¬ 
tion .. 

„ French a la Francaise .. 


Beans, it la poulette . 

„ Mazagong & la poulette.. 

Beastings.. 

Bechamel, white Sauce.. 

„ „ Another 

Beef, remarks on....... 

„ to Pickle.... 

„ or Veal, Alamode . 

It „ Another 

„ Bouilli and Soup . 

„ Cheek stewed . 

„ Collared and served in 

various ways . 

„ „ Another 

„ Dutch.*.. 

„ Edge bone.. 

„ Extract . 

„ Fried . 

„ Fillet braised. 

„ Glaze. 

„ Gobbits. 

„ Gravy.. 

„ Grilled . 

I, Broiled . .. 

„ Hainhurg . 

„ Hunters. 

:: 

„ „ Stow'cd. 

„ Marrow bones . 

„ Mince Scollops. 

„ Olives. 

„ Palates . 

„ I’ottcd __. 

„ Pudding. 

„ Kibs .. 

„ Round .... . 

„ Sausages. 

„ and Oyster Sausages .... 

„ Scollops, Scotch . 

„ Sirloin . 

„ „ cold to dress the 

inside of. 

„ Soup . 

„ Steaks. 

„ „ Italian . 

>1 M Pie. 

„ Strong savory gravy brown 

Sance . 

„ Suet for puff paste. 

„ Tea. 

Beer, to bottle. 

Beet-root, to dress. 

„ Pickle. 

„ red and white, eulti* 

I ration . 

If ‘‘^oup. 

„ Stew . 

„ ,, Another . 

Bengal Beet. .. 
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19 
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83 

103 

117 

103 
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28 

116 
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T13 

106 

109 
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no 
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)114 

29 

106 

106 

113 
111 
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109 

109 

116 

114 
114 
109 
112 

107 
106 
106 
114 
116 

113 

108 

114 
45 . 

106 

109 

107 

89 

240 

112 

601 

188 

222 

570 

38 

188 

188 

594 
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Betel Pepper . 694 

Bengal Price Current . 452 

Bread, Butter, Milk. 452 

. Vension, Beef... 452 

Veal. 453 

Mutton.,. 454 

Lamb .. 455 

Kid . 465 

Pork . 466 

Country corned and salted 

Meat.?.. 456 

Poultry. 456 

Fish . 457 

.Fruit.. 467 

Vegetables *. 458 

Greens . 458 

Sweet Herbs . 469 

Wines, Spirits, &(*. 459 

Mistpllancous Articles. 469 

Stationery . 463 

Beeberry Fruit . 599 

Bhang-u-Gunduii^, Indian chive 686 

Bheendee, Bandaky. 687 

Bhere Fruit, ^jultivation . 602 

Bilimbi. 600 

Biscuits. 284 

„ Abernethy. p.. 285 

„ Carraway . 272 

„ Devilled* with Cheese .. 208 

„ „ plain . 208 

,« t. Another 209 

„ Ladies' Fingers. 272 

„ Milk . 285 

„ Powttcr ?.286 

„ Pudding. 254 

„ Sponge . 274 

„ Savoy . 285 

,. SweA. . 284 

„ „ or Biscuit Crust.. 284 

Bitters. 325 

Bite of a venemous Snake .... 612 

Blackberry, cultivationCOO 

Blacking. 495 

^ „ Another.. 496 

Blancmange. 288 

„ Arrowroot. 289 

„ Hutch. 289 

„ Eggs, for a hen’s nest 288 

„ Plain. 288 

„ Bice. 289 

Bleeding. 617 

Blistering Ointment. 639 

Boghar. 364 

Boiling Meat and Vegetables 76, 77 

Bidled Salmon . 66 

Bologna Sausages. 146 

,1 t, Another. 146 

M „ Another. 146 

Bombay Price Current. 433 

Beef .. 433 
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Veal. 434 

Mutton. 434 

Kid. 434 

LanA. 434 

Poll, fresh and salted. 434 

Poultry. 436 

Fruits of sort, fresh. 436 

Ditto, dry. 436 

Bread, Flour, Rolong, &c. ... 436 

Milk and Butter. 435 

Firewood. 435 

Oil, Candles, and Soap. 435 

Sugar and Ghee, of sorts .... 435 

Gram of sorts .. 436 

Rice of sorts . 436 

Vegetables, Potatoes, &c. 436 

Bombay Money, Weights and 

Measures. 437 

New Weights and Liquid 

Measures. 438 

Goldsmiths’ Weights in Gu- 

zerat. 439 

Pearl Weights in Bombay ., 440 

Dry Measure . 440 

Liquid Measure . .......... 440 

Commercial Weights . 441 

Bombay Pudding. 254 

„ Another .. 254 

Booclunk, Penny Royal . 687 

Boorunk, Kala, Sweet Basil ... 587 

Boota, Maize . 687 

Boor-Cole, cultivation . 670 

Boots and Shoes to make water¬ 
proof . 601 

Bourbon . 268 

Brain Sauce, two ways. 85 

Brawn of Pig's Head . 141 

„ of Cali’s Head . 142 

Bread Fruit Tree . 600 

„ to make. 281 

„ and Cakes . 355 

„ and Milk. 301 

„ Brown . 2Sl 

„ Crumbs, fried. 164 

„ Pudding .., 265 

„ and Butter Pudding .... 265 

„ Brown Pudding. 254 

„ Sauce . 84 

„ „ Another. 84 

„ Sippets. 164 

Brianee. 364 

Zarebrian Junthur. 363 

» „ Khasah. 367 

„ Khoorasanee. 354 

„ Mahee . 365 

„ Mahee Baykhar... 365 

„ Noormahalee ., , 362 

„ Mahee Noormahalee 366 
„ Punneezee ...... 362 

„ Roomee. 363 
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INDEX. 


Brine, to make . 

„ strong .. 

Brinjals, cultivation .. 
„ Chutney, plain 


„ „ with eggs .,.. 

Brioches au fromage. 

„ Paste. 

„ Cake Indian. 

Brocoli, to dress. 

„ cultivation. 

,, and buttered eggs.... 

Broiling . 

Broiled Fish . 

„ Eels. 

,, Cod sounds . 

„ Fresh Salmon . 

„ Mutton Chops ........ 

„ „ Kidneys ...... 

,, Ham . 

Broth herbs, Soup roots, and 

Seasoning. 

Broths to clarify. 

,, Chicken. 

„ Mutton . 

„ „ for sick. 

„ Pot top . 

„ Sheep’s head. 

M Veal . 

Browning tor Sauces or Soups.. 

Brown Bread Pudding. 

„ Onion Gravy Sauce .... 

„ Soup.. 

Bubble and Squeak of Beef.... 

Buffaloes, to choose . 

Bug.s, to destroy . 

Bukum, Narrow-leaved Brasi- 

letto. 

Biiller small Bean. 

Bullock’s Heart, cultivation.... 
Bunburbuttee, Dullin Bean.... 

Buna, to make. 

„ „ Another. 

„ American . 

„ Bath . 

„ „ Another. 

„ Cross ... 

„ Plum. 

Burns and Scalds, to cure. 

Burdwau Stew . 

Burnt Butter . 

,, Cream . 

Burrie Toovur, large Hhal .... 

Bustard . 

„ Scallops. 

„ Salmi. 

Butanee, common Pea. 

Butter, observations on . 

,, Almond. 

„ from Cream . 


Butter, from Cream and Milk.. 16 

„ Clotted Cream in a fevr 

minutes. 16 

,, Yellow, to make. 13 

„ Burnt.‘ 102 

„ Clarified.,.... 101 

„ Melted .^. 101 

„ to preserve. 14 

„ „ Another.... 14 

„ Eggs . 102 

„ „ Awother. 102 


Cabbage, cultivation. 

„ to boil. 

„ „ pickle. 

„ „ stew .r. 

„ Bed, to stew. 

Cakes, Allspice. 

„ Almond .. 1. 

„ „ Cheese. 

„ Arrowroot .... h.. 

„ Baba. 

„ Buns (^v Tea Cakes, cx- 

• cellcnt... 

„ Bourbon. 

„ Chec.se. 

„ Curd, plain.. 

„ Cocoa-nut . 

„ Currant . 

„ Cuminon. 

„ (jood Friday^ . 

„ ^Leinon Cheese . 

„ Plain for children. 

„ ,, Pound . 

„ Plum .. 

,, Pound. 

„ Portugal. 

„ Queen. 

„ Katafia. 

„ „ Another. 

„ Bice. 

„ Sally Luns. 

„ Seed. 

„ „ common. 

„ Short . 

„ Soda. 

„ Sponge. 

„ ,, Lemon. 

n Tea . 

„ „ Another. 

„ Twelfth . 

Calcutta Money Weights and 

Measures. 

Calves’ Feet Jelly. 

„ Head Bigaree . 

„ „ Russian method . 

„ „ to boil.•.. 
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Calves* Head Brawn of . 142 

„ „ dressed, to hash .. 121 

„ „ Potted. 122 

. „ ^ „ to roast . 121 

Calves, to fatten. 641 

Camp Vinegar... 229 

Candied Orangp Peel. 311 

Cape Gooseberry . 601 

Caper Sauce. 85 

Capillaire. 317 

Capilotade. 164 

TJapon, to fatten ... 561 

„ „ roast . 163 

Cjipsicum, cultivation . 672 

Caramel .*. 249 

„ Basked. 286 

„ Nuts and Almonds in 250 

Carccl or Argand Lamps. 491 

Cardoo^ cultivation. 672 

Carp, to boil . 58 

•( bake. 68 

„ Roes .T. 60 

„ to stew. 59 

Carpets... 601 

Carraway Biscuits. 272 

' „ Drops .... 285 

Carrots, cultivation . 572 

„ to boil . 191 

„ mashed. 206 

„ Pudding . 256 

„ „ Another .... 256 

„ Puree of. 191 

„ Souo. 32 

Carson’s MaRhin^ for Salting: 

Meat. 117 

Cashew-nut, cultivation . 602 

Cashmere Chutney. 232 

Casks, to clerfh . 496 

Ca.stor Oil . 515 

Caudle ... 301 

Cauliflower. 573 

„ to boil. 191 

,, with Parmesan Cheese 192 

^ „ Pickle. 223 

Cayenne Essence .. 228 

„ Pepper. 228 

„ Salt. 228 

„ or Chilli Vinegar .... 230 

Celeriac, cultivation. 574 

Celery. 573 

„ Essence . 216 

„ Sauce.. 90 

„ Seed. 192 

„ Stew, brown. 192 

,f „ white . 192 

Cement, Armenian. 493 

„ China . 493 

„ „ Another . 493 

Cement, Wilson’s. 494 

„ „ Another, for 

“Alabaster. &c. 494 
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Ceylon Money, Weights and 

Measures. 480 

Champagne Punch. 326 

Chutne|8. 355 

Cheese f.. 16 

' Fresh. 17 

„ Another. 17 

.. Cake . 248 

„ „ Lemon. 248 

„ „ Plain . 249 

„ „ Paste . 243 

„ Cream . 16 

„ devilled . 209 

„ pounded. 212 

„ to Stew .211, 219 

„ „ Toast ..212, 219 

„ ,» M Another ...... 212 

Chervil Sauce. 90 

Cherry, cultivation. 603 

„ Water Ice. 345 

Cli’hota Kulpa, Indian Borage . 589 

Cheena, Chick Pea or Gram .. 588 

Chicken . 161 

„ broiled or grilled .... 161 

„ Broth . 51 

„ cold, fried . 163 

„ to fatten . 551 

„ Friar’s. 162 

„ Fricassee. 161 

„ Patties with Ham .... 163 

„ in Peas. 162 

„ Pie. 162 

„ to pull. 162 

M Curry . 387 

Chilli Rusk. 228 

China Cement. 493 

„ „ another . 493 

„ and Glass to clean .... 496 

Chips, Lemon. 310 

„ Orange... 311 

Chives, cultivation. 574 

Chocolate. 313 

„ Ice Cream. 343 

Cholera Mixture, Wallace’s.... 516 

„ >• with Opium.. 518 

„ „ without Opium 518 

,, Treatment of. 517 

»♦ Pills. .. 518 

Chookch, Sorrel. 589 

Choolaee, Spinacca Tetrandra.. 589 

Choopree Aloo. 589 

Chotie Sayme ke pullie, Native 

Bean . 589 

Chuckoonda, Snake Gourd .... 689 

Chuckoonda, common Beet .... 589 

Chupatees . 432 

Chutnies. 232 

Brinzal, plain. 232 

„ sour. 232 

„ with eggs. 232 

Cashmere. «... 232 
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INDEX. 


Delhi. 

Dinner, plain. 

Dried Mango. 

Sweet Green Mango... 

„ „ Another 

Mango sweet . 

Green Plaintain. 

Red Tamarind. 

„ Another. 

Ripe Tomatas. 

Colonel Skinner’s. 

Tomata with Tamarinds .... 

Till Seed. 

Tamarind. 

„ Green. 

„ and Green Ginger.. 

Cinnamon Essence. 

„ Tincture. 

Clarified Buher or Ghee . 

„ Milk Whey. 

„ Syrup.. 

Clark’s Lamp. ... 

Cloth, to remove wax stains from 

Cocoa .. 

„ prepared. 

Cocoo-nut, cultivation. 

„ Pickle. 

„ Cakes . 

„ Oil, to purify. 


„ Soup . 

. 29 

Cod Fish, to boil. 

. 61 

„ broiled . 

62 

„ to crimp. 

. 01 

„ roasted or baked .. 

. 62 1 

„ Sounds. 

62 1 

„ to stew in slices ... 

. 61 1 

Coffee, to make ... — 

• i 


„ to make in a biggin .... 
„ to make where much is 

required .. 

„ „ Another 

„ with Milk . 

„ with Ice Cream. 

Colcanuon, how to make. 

Cold Cream. 

„ Meat Sauce . 

„ Tankard. 

„ „ Another.. 

Colouring Cordials. 

„ for Ices.. 

„ for Jellies, Cream, 

Ices, &c. 

Colic (in horses). 

„ symptoms of. 

Colic, treatment of. 

Cooks, remarks on. 

Cookery, remarks on Oriental.. 

Cooling Fluids ... . 

Commercial Weights of India.. 


Common Cakes. 

„ Paste . 

Coratch... 

„ Indian or Chili rusk . 

Cordials .* 

„ Balls ,.A ... 

„ Green ... 

„ Pink or Red. 

„ Yellow . 

Cotelettes de ve^u. 

Country Captain. 

Cows, remarks on . 

„ Heels or Ox Feet to dress 
„ ,, 'm ^ Potted 

», „ „* Another 

Crabs . 

„ dressed. 

„ or Lobsters, to boil. 

„ Lobsters or Crayfish i to 

butter . 

„ or Lobsters, cutlets of .. ' 

„ imitation oi. 

Cracks in Chunam Roofs. 

Cream Cheese. 

„ Scalded .. 

„ Almond. 

,, > Burn^. 

„ „ Another. 

„ of Cinnamon. 

„ ,, Citron. 

„ „ Cloves. 

„ ,, Curacoa. 

» Ice ... 

„ . imitation ot ... 

,, ^Italian. 

„ „ Another. 

„ Lemon . 

„ „ firm. 

,, or Orange. 

„ Pyramid. 

„ Raspberry .. 

„ de Rose . 

„ Solid . 

,, Vanilla . 

„ „ Another. 

Cresses.. 

„ Vinegar. 

Crimped Cod. 

Crisp Paste. 

Croquettes of Fowl . 

„ Veal or Fowl.... 

Cross Buns. 

Crustades. 

Crust Paste, short. 

„ Sweet or Biscuit.. 

„ for Venison Pasty. 

Cucumbers, cultivation. 

„ to dress. 

„ and Pea Soup .... 

„ to stew . 
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Cucumbers to stew, Another .. 

„ Stuffed .. 

„ Vinegar...... 

„ „ Another ., 

Curacoa Cream . 

Curd, nlain.. 

Page. 

193 

193 

229 

230 
332 
248 


Puifc... 

247 

Currant Cakes .. 

273 

»» 

Dumpling. 

264 


Jelly. 

304 


Water Ice. 

345 

Curries.. \ . 

353 

m 

Quoormah. 

383 

it 

„ Another .... 

384 


Chicken .•. 

387 


dressed‘Salmon. 

386 


Fish. 

384 


„ Another.. 

385 


Fowl . 

386 


« „ Another. 

387 


Lobster. ... 

385 


Mathce Bajee and Fen- 



ncl, with Meat. 

3.S7 


Doepeaza Thooraee .... 

.388 


„ , Ilurw’ec .... 

388 


„ lluthaloo .... 

389 


Kulleah Chowlahce .... 

389 

«» 

„ Mae .. 

390 


,, „ Another .. 

390 


Bizah Sadah. 

391 


Kulleah Bizah. 

391 

,, 

Doepeaza Dilace Khanec 

392 


„ Gheelance ... 

392 


„ Hadus . 

393 


KulletTh J(^ooranth.... 

393 


Doepeaza PulwuU .. 

394 


Kulleah Nargisse. 

394 


Doepeaza Nargisse .... 

396 


Kulledlh Koondun. 

395 


„ Shceraza. 

396 

If 

Doepeaza Shceraza .... 

396 


Kulleah Suffran Kussah 

396 

If 

Keeina Kulleah Kush- 



mero. 

397 

II 

Kulleah Falsah. 

397 

If 

„ Bauthamee .... 

397 

II 

„ Umbah. 

398 

If 

Kulleah Booranee .... 

399 

If 

Doepeaza Kurralah ... 

399 

If 

Kulleah Yekhunee .... 

400 

II 

„ Doolmah Kurralah 

400 


Doepeaza Kussah. 

401 

,, 

„ Kooftha Lowabdar 

401 

II 

Kulleah Doepeaza 

402 

II 

„ Bundgooday .. 

402 

If 

Doepeaza Mushhawdy.. 

403 

II 

,, Quoormah .. 

403 

II 

„ „ Another 

404 

11 

„ Kitchcrie.... 

404 

II 

Kulleah Sadah. 

404 


Page. 

CarrieSf KuUeah Chassneedar^. 405* 

„ „ Doorraj ana 

Lowah ... 405 

Curry Pak, cultivation. 003 

Custard, Almond . 290 

„ * „ Another .... 290 

„o Madeira . 290 

„ Orange. 291 

„ Plain . 290 

„ Pudding . 256 

Cutlets of Veal or Fowl, with 

Love-apple Sauce , 125 

„ Maintenon. 130 

„ of Crabs or Lobsters .. 63 

„ Oyster . 70 

D 

Dairy Utensils, &c. 11 

Dhall, or Split Pea Soup. 43 

Darchinie, Cinnamon. 589 

Devilled Almonds. 208 

„ Biscuits with Cheese.. 208 

,, „ „ plain 208 

„ „ Another 209 

„ Cheese. 209 

„ Duck or Teal. 209 

„ liOgs of Poultry. 209 

„ liver . 209 

„ Sauce for grilled Meat, 

seasoned . 210 

Devonshire Junket .19, 297 

„ „ Another ,. 19 

„ Clotted Cream ... 13 

„ Syllabub. 296 

Dhan or Choul, Rice. 590 

Delhi Chutney . 236 

Dhuiieca, Coriander Seed. 590 

Dill Pussund, small Pumpkin.. 590 
Dinapoor, Digha Farm Price 

Current. 465 

Live Stock . 465 

Salted and cured Provisions... 465 

Pickles, Preserves, &c. 467 

Vegetable and Flower Garden 

Seed. 468 

Bazaar Prices. 469 

Dinner Chutney, plain . 235 

Directions to trim Clark's Dia¬ 
mond Carcel Lamp. 493 

Dish Covers, to clean. 497 

Dr. Traill’s indelible and un¬ 
changeable Ink. 499 

Dog-bite, Cure for. 511 

Dolichos Soya Sauce. 99 

Dripping, to clarify . 240 

Drying Oil for Paint. 500 

Ducks . 655 

„ Stuffing for. ' 49 

„ to fatten. 552 
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IMSBX. 



Paire. 

Ducks ito dress. 

... 167 

tt dressed, to hash .. 

.... 169 

,, to roast . 

.... 167 

,* M boil. 

.... 168 

„ Gravy and Stuffing 

167 

,, Salmi. 

.... 16S 

„ Stew . 

....' 168 

Ducklings, to dress . 

.... 167 

Ducks, wild, to dress. 

.... 168 

„ „ Sauces for , 

.... 98 

Dumpling, Apple . 

.... 264 

„ Currant . 

.... 264 

„ Norfolk .. 

.... 265 

„ Plain . 

.... 264 

„ Suet. 

.... 266 

Dutch Beef ... 

. 113 

„ Blancmange . 

. 289 

E 


Edge Bone of Beef . 

. 105 

Eels . 

. 69 

„ to boil. 

. 60 

„ „ broil . 

. 60 

n M fry. 

. 59 

11 Pie . 


„ Spitch Cock . 

. 60 


. 60 

„ Soup... 

. 33 

.» ♦. plain. 

. 33 

Eggs, llemarks on. 

. 158 

„ Balls. 

. 49 

„ „ for Soup. 

.. 38 

„ Plant. 


„ en Surprise . 


„ to boil . 


„ Brouilles. 

. 158 

„ Buttered . 

.,102, 160 

„ „ Another . 

. 102 

„ Fried. 

. 169 

„ for a Hen’s Nest- 

Blanc- 

mange . 

. 288 

„ Minced. 

...... 160 

„ and Bacon. 

. 145 

„ Poached . 

. 160 

„ to preserve . 

. 158 

„ Salad. 

. 160 

„ Sauce. 


„ Wine. 

. 329 

Embrocation for Bruises 


Endive, to cultivate - 

. 574 

.. „ dress as Salad 


„ with Gravy of Veal .. 194 

„ „ Sippets 

Sweet- 

bread, &c. 


Ervie. 

. 590 

Essence, Allspice . 


„ Cayenne ...... 


„ of 'Celery...... 



Essence, Cinnamon . 

„ of Ham . 

„ Lemon Peel. 

„ Mushroom . 

„ Oyster. 

Escalopes de Ris de veau 
caisses. ^ . 

Page. 
... 828 
... 216 
... 217 
... 217 
... 216 
en 

... 126 

Eye Flies. 

... 506 

Extract of Beef. 

... 109 

0 

- F 

cr-.r 

Falsa...„. 

... 603 

Fawns ... 

... 174 

Farces . 

... 46 

Farm and Poultry Yard ... 

... 620 

Fennel. 

... 196 

Fish, Remarks on . 

... 64 

„ to bake . 

.. 66 

„ „ Another. 


„ broiled .. 


M Curry. 

... 384 

„ „ Another. 

... 386 

„ Batter for frying ...., 

.... 58 

„ native Batter for frying ,. 56^ 

„ filleted,, §oles.. 

.... 68 

„ I-orce Meat for Soup 

... 34 

„ fried (piquant Sauce for) . 86 

„ Kilcherie .. 

.... 407 

„ liiver Sauce for. 

.... 95 

« Pie. 

.... 67 

„ Pickle for any small Fish 55 

„ red Herrings, .... ... 


„ ^0 preserve. 

... 55 

„ Sauce, Quin’s . 

... 86 

„ Soup . 

... 33 

„ „ Another. 

... 84 

„ Tamarind . 

... 408 

„ „ Another,. 

... 408 

„ „ Another,. 

... 409 

,, Carp, to boil. 

... 68 

Fig, cultivation. 

... 604 

„ Jam . 

... 308 

Floating Island . 

. . 296 

Fleas, to destroy. 

... 606 

Flies, to destroy. 

.... 606 

„ „ drive fromr a Room.... 506 

» Eye. 

.... 606 

Flip . 

.... 328 

„ Another .. 

.... 329 

„ Wine . 

.... 328 

Florican . 

.... 179 

Flummery of Rice. 

.... 299 

„ Wheat. 

.... 298 

Fomentations. 

.... 632 

Fondeau . 

.... 219 

Fondeaus en caisses . 

.... 219 

Forcemeat or Farces, Materials 

for ...... 

. 46 
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Forcemeat for Fish.. 

„ Mock Turtle 

>» t* Soup. 

»» II Veal 

• Fowls . 


„ management of. 

„ boil.... .. 

„ or Tuakey, to bone with¬ 
out opening . 

„ for Fricasees, Curries, 

and Pies, 4o bone.... 

„ Croquettes . r. 

II Curry. 

„ „ pother. 

• „ to dregs cold.. 

„ to fatten. 

„ Fricassee. 

„ „ Another ...... 

„ Hashed with Game or 

• Rabbit. 

Minced . 

„ with Oysters. 

,, Rissoles of. 

„ to roast ... 

„ or CMckcn Salad. 

„ or Turkey pulled. 

„ Turkish.^. 

Franchipan...9.. 

Freezing Mixture with Ice or 
Snow.. 


„ „ without „ 

Frepch Polish... 

„ Pancakes . 

„ SideJDisji . 

Fresh Cheese.^. 

„ „ Another. 

Friar’s Chicken. 

Fricandellaiu. 

Fricassee, Cnicken.. 

„ of Fowl. 

Fricasseed Lambs* Secrets .... 

Fried Oysters. 

Fritters, Apple . 

,, Pine Apple. 

„ Apricot. 

„ I..emon or Orange .... 

Fruits in Jelly. 

Frying . 

Furmenty. 


G 

Game, general directions. 

„ Bustard . 

„ Bucks, &c.. Sauces for.. 

„ Fawns. 

„ Florican . 

„ Hare. 

„ Partridge. 

„ Pea Fowl .. 


Page. 

48 
47 
47 

49 

548 

549 

153 

148 

149 
155 
.380 
387 
157 
551 

154 

155 

156 
15.5 
15G 
155 
1.52 

157 

153 

154 
257 

337 

336 

495 

266 

183 

17 

17 

162 

136 

161 

154 

1.38 

73 

267 

267 

267 

267 

303 

79 

298 


173 

173 
98 

174 
179 

175 

177 

178 


Game, Pheasants . 

„ Plovers . 

„ Quails.. 

„ Snipe .. 

„ , Wild Goose . 

,. Woodcock . 

Gajur . 

Page. 

ITS 

. 179 

. 179 

. 181 

. 181 

_ 590 

_ 194 

„ to cultivate. 

. 675 

„ Sauce . 

.... 91 

„ Vinegar . 

.... 230 

Genoese Sauce . 

88 

„ „ for Fish .. 

.... 88 

Geese, to rear. 

.... 655 

„ Stuffing for. 

.... 49 

German Polish . 

.... 497 

„ Salad Sauce. 

.... 97 

Ghee. 

. 16 

Gherkins to Pickle . 

.... 223 

Giblet Soup. 

.... 24 

„ Stow. 

.... 169 

Gigot (i I’ail. 

.... 129 

Ginger Boer. 

.... 324 

„ „ Another. 

.... 324 

„ Bread . 

.... 282 

„ „ Another. 

.... 283 

„ „ Another. 

.... 283 

„ „ Parliament 

... 282 

,, Cake. 

.... 282 

„ to cultivate. 

.... 585 

„ Drops. 

.... 818 

„ Green Preserved .. 

.... 310 

„ „ to pickle .... 

.... 223 

„ Ice Cream. 

.... 341 

„ Nuts. 

.. . 283 

II II plain. 

.... 283 

„ „ Another. 

.... 283 

„ „ Another .... 

.... 284 

„ „ Syrup . 

.... 318 

Glaze... 

.... 110 

Glue. 

.... 501 

Gobbits of Beef. 

.... 114 

Goats... 

.... 543 

Good Friday Cake. 

.... 272 

Golden Water. 

.... 332 

Goose, wild. 

.... 181 

„ boiled, with Onion Sauce 165 

„ Giblet Pie. 

... 166 

„ Mock . 

... 165 

„ to roast . 

... 165 

„ Relish for . 

... 166 

„ Yorkshire Pie .... 

... 166 

„ Stuffing for . 

... 167 

Gourd, Vegetable Marrow, 

or 

Dill pussund . 

... 194 

Grape, cultivation. 

... 604 

„ Jelly. 

... 304 

„ Water Ice .. 

... 345 

Gravies, Beef. 

... 29 

„ for roast Meat...., 

... 99 
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INDEX. 


Gravies *for boiled Meat . 

Page. 

99 

„ to clarify. 

99 

„ Soup, clear . 

35 

„ Green Pea Soup. 

35 

„ Brown Onions 

83 

„ strong savory or Brown 


Sauce . ... 

89 

Green Petit Pois k la pays Sauce 

91 

„ Ginger Pickle. 

223 

„ Peas, to boil. 

202 

Gridiron . 

80 

Grills, Sauce for. 

98 

Gripes in Horses. 

633 

Guava, red and white, cultivation 
» Jelly. 

606 

305 

Guinea Fowls, to rear . 

654 

„ „ to dress. 

148 

„ Worm. 

514 

Quranyo Aloo, red, sweet Yam 

690 

„ „ Lai, purple Yam 

690 

II 

Haggis. 

132 

„ Another. 

265 

Hair, to promote the Growth of 

507 

„ Bandoline for. 

606 

Ham, to bake. 

142 

,, „ boil . 

142 

„ „ pickle. 

,, Broiled. 

139 

142 

,. Es.sence of. 

216 

„ Mutton. 

133 

„ Pasty Meat or Fish .... 

143 

„ Tongue, potted . 

Hamburg Beef . 

143 

113 

Hare, to bone. 

150 

„ Jugged . 

175 

„ to roast. 

175 

M Soup . 

35 

„ „ Another. 

,, Stuffing for. 

36 

48 

Haricot of Beef. 

111 

Hashed Mutton. 

129 

„ Game or Rabbit. 

166 

Hasty .baked Pudding . 

257 

„ dried Sweet Herbs. 

60 

Hibiscus, cultivation. 

686 

„ Sabduriifa. 

607 

Hog Plum . 

607 

Hoppers, or Opas . 

431 

Horseradish Sauce. 

83 

„ „ Another .... 

86* 


,, ,, Aiiuiiicr .... 

Horse and Stable, Hemarks 


3n .520, 624 

„ „ Light .. 626 

„ Alterative Balls. 639 

,, Aperient Clyster . 631 

,, Astringent Lotions .... 539 


Page. 


Horse, Bleeding. 629 

„ Blistering Ointment.... 639 

,, Bran . 627 

„ Broken Knees . 627 

„ Bruises.• 628* 

„ Clysters.631 

„ Cordials . 638 

„ Cure for Long White 

Worm . 637 

„ Embrocation for Bruises 638 

„ E.xercise ^. 620 

„ Fomentation . 632« 

„ Food 

Lucerne . .^. 622 

Carrots . 528 

Gram. 623 

Cooltie . 623 

„ Gripes or Spasmodic 

Colic . Y 633 

„ Grooming ... 626 

„ Lampas . 632 

„ Lotions .. 639 

„ Mange. 632 

„ Ma.she8 . 632 

„ Mustard Embroc?htion .. 639 

„ Inilammatioii of Bowels 636 

„ Poultifts. 633 

„ Purgative Balls. 638 

„ Physicing . 630 

„ Saddle Galls. 633 

,, Splints. 636 

„ Thrush. 636 

,, Tonic Balls. 638 

„ Water. i. . 526 

„ AVer ms . 637 

,, „ in the Eye .... 536 

notch Potch . 136 

Huitress .•. 71 

Huldec . 691 

Huleem . 691 

Hunter's Beef. Ill 


I 

Ice. 338 

,, to make by Master's Machine 338 

„ Mixture and process . 338 

„ to preserve for cooling Wines 346 

„ Preparation of. 340 

„ Colouring . 341 

Icing for Cakes. 249 

„ 'Parts. 249 

Illachee . 691 

Imitation Crab . 213 

„ Lobster. 213 

,, Oyster Soup. 30 

Indoor Economy. 11 

Ingredients for making a Curry 380 
„ Another . 382 
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Ingredients for making a Curry 388 
♦, Curry Powder.. 381 

„ „ Stuff_ 379 

„ Mulligatawney. 39 

Ink* or Stains removed from 


Tableg,.. 497 

D/^raill’s Indelible .... 499 

H Marking. 499 

Invalid Jelly. 306 

Infianamation of the Bowels in. 

Horses..ik. 636 

r Ipar, Thyme .... *.691 

Italian Cream . 294 

It Ice Cream . 343 

* ft Sauc^ .brown .... b9 

„ „ white . 89 

I, Steaks . 109 


jjmoon, cultivatu)n. 607 

Jam, Apncot. 307 

t. ^ig. 308 

„ and JeHy, Kosellc.. . . 312 

It Kurunder . 312 

t, Peach.*. •. 306 

„ „ with green Maii|ocs 307 

», Ila‘»pberry . 308 

It Red Tamarind .309 

Jaworie. 691 

Jelly, Arrowroot . 297 

„ Call’s Feet . 302 

,t Colo’irmg for . 303 

„ Fruits m .^.. 303 

„ of Grape, Raspberry, and 

Currants . 304 

„ Guava. 306 

„ InvaUd'o. 306 

„ „ Another.. 306 

„ Jamoon. 305 

„ Mango. 311 

„ Manschino. 304 

„ Orange or Lemon .... 304 

„ Raspberry, for flavouring 

Cream . 304 

„ Sheep’s Feet.303 

„ Tapioca. 306 

Jerusalem Artichoke........ 187 

Jet Poli^'h for Boots, &c . 496 

„ Dye for the Uair. 608 

Junket, Devonshire. 297 

K 

Kala Kustoorie . 591 

Kalee Seem.. . 691 

„ Murchee. 692 

.. Tulsee . 691 


Page. 

Kam Aloo . . 692 


Kheera . . 692 

Koolee Begum. . 592 

Kuddoo . 602 

Kukree. 692 

Kulaee. 592 

KuTmee, Sag . 692 

Kult’hee. 692 

Kurboozah. 593 

Kurcola . . 698 

Kurrachee Cantonment Price 

Current. 443 

Kursumbul, ke Pulhe. 693 

Kumruck, cultivation . 607 

Kurunder „ 607 

„ Jam . 312 

Kelly’s Sauce ... 96 

Khubabs.366, 367 

„ Bhyezah . 871 

„ Darahce. 367 

,, Fowl or Meat .... 376 

„ Hoossamee. 378 


Kooftha Mabee Shamy 369 
Koofthay Shaney .. 370 

Kooflec, another .... 871 

Liver with Oysters .. 156 


„ Thooraheo. 374 

„ Khagmah. 376 

„ Korekah. 378 

„ KhaniS. 372 

„ Khutaeo. 376 

„ Kheemah . 377 

„ Myhce . 371 

„ „ Another. 373 

„ „ Goosthie .... 373 

„ Moorug. 377 

•» Plain . 377 

„ Pursund. 376 

„ fehunah . 375 

„ Thickah . 370 

ThuHvee. 369 

„ Thiikah Mahee.. .. 368 

Kidneys, Beef, fried. 109 

„ „ stewed. 109 

„ Mutton, with Cham¬ 
pagne . 131 

„ Mutton, broiled. 131 

„ Beef, French way .... 131 

»» Veal. 124 

Kitcherie. 406 

« Pwli. 407 

Kitchen Garden .— ' 

Remarks on destroying Insects 

on Vegetables . 666 

Destroying White Ants .... 665 

Preparing Ground . 666 

Pruning . 566 

Soils, texture . 660 

Transplanting. 568 

Water . 5 f ?4 
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INDEX. 


Page. 

* Winteiine . 664 

Garden Worms. 665 

Wounds in Trees. 665 






42^ 


Lamb .. 133 

„ Breast stewed with Cu¬ 
cumbers . 134 

f, Breast stewed with Green 

Peas and Brown Sauce 135 

„ Breast stewed with Peas 

and White Sauce ... 136 

,, Breast, to fry. 136 

„ Pore-quarter. 134 

„ Point d’asperges . 135 

„ Pricandellans. 136 

„ Hotch-potch. 136 

„ to boil a Leg. 133 

„ liCg of, to roast. 134 

„ h. la Palestine . 135 

.. Pie . 137 

„ Secrets fricasseed. 138 

„ Shoulder grilled . 136 

„ Petite Pols. 136 

„ „ ^ la Dreux.. 137 

„ Sweetbread. 137 

„ Saddle aux petits Pols.. 133 

Lampas . 532 

Lamp, cleaning. 492 

Lard, to purify . 239 

Larding . 151 

Legs of Poultry devilled. 209 

Lemon, cultivation . 608 


Page. 

Liaison.. 90 

Lime, sweet, cultivation. 608 

„ Pickle, Native. 224 

„ „ Another. 224 

„ Water .614' 

,. Whey . 800 

Lipsalve...509 

Liquids for flavouring Scups, &c. 50 

Liquid Manure . 563 

„ Pounce. 499 

Liver, devilled . . 209 

„ and Parsle^. 92 

„ Sauce for Pish. 95 

Loam . 659 

Lobster, to boil. 62 

„ curried. 385 

„ or Crab potted . 213 

„ or Crayfish Salad .... 213 

„ „ Another 213 

„ imitation. 213 

„ Sauce . 86 

„ Another . ‘66 

Lotions . 539 

Love Apple, or Tomata. 577 

„ „ Cakes, for Stew .. 195 

„ „ Catsup. 195 

„ „ S'*uce. 87 

„ ,V ' to keep.... 87 

Loquat. 608 

Loin of veal ^ la pur5e de 

celeri.. 120 

„ „ aux petits pois .... 119 

Lucerne. 522 



Cheese Cakes . 

248 

M 



Cream.. 

292 




Drops. 

319 

Macaroons or Ratafias. 

275 


Grass. 

576 

Macaroni Paste. 

243 

tf 

Pirm Cream. 

294 

„ Pudding . 

268 


Ice Cream. 

342 

„ Soup . 

37 


or Lime water Icc .... 

344 

„ and Cheese, plain .. 

220 


Jelly . 

304 

„ „ Another 

221 


or Orange Cream. 

291 

Madeira Custard. 

290 


„ Fritters. 

267 

Mange. 

532 

tt 

Peel . 

217 

Mangoes, dried... 

226 

it 

or Orange Pudding.... 

257 

„ „ Another. 

226 

It 

Pudding. 

255 

„ „ Chutney. 

232 

IP 

or Orange Peel Syrup 

318 

„ Green Sweet Chutney 

234 

It 

and Liver Sauce. 

96 

„ „ Another.. 

235 

tl 

Pickle . 

224 

„ Sauce... 

235 

)l 

Suet Pudding . 

257 

„ cultivation. 

609 


Sauce for boiled Fowls 

91 

„ Pool . 

291 

T.AAther. for nreaervinsr.. 

500 

. .. Tftrt . 

245 


„ Another 

600 

„ Pickle . 

225 


„ Another 

500 

„ „ Another .... 

226 

Leaven . 

430 

„ „ „ in Oil 

225 

Leeks 


676 

„ to preserve . 

311 

Leichee, cultivation . 

608 

Madras Price Current . 

472 

light Paste . 

240 

Fish . 

472 
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Beef. 472 

Yeal, small. 472 

>» large . 472 

Hutton. 473 

•„ for Natives . 473 

Ifid, ^all . 473 

,, large .. 474 

Pork, fresl»and salt. 474 

Poultry . 474 

Pruits of sorts . 474 

„ dry ..A. 475 

Bread, Flour, Kofong . 475 

Milk and Butter. 475 

Oil, Candles^nd Soap. 475 

Sugar of s^sfs. .. 475 

Ghee of sorts. 475 

Madras Money, Weights and 

Measures. 476 

Tables of Exchange. 477 

My^se. 477 

Hyderabad. 478 

jPondicherry .. 478 

Commercial Weights. 478 

Arcot „ 479 

Bangalore? „ 479 

Bellary „ 479 

Hyderabad „ #. 480 

Jaulnah „ ........ 480 

Lucknow „ 480 

Madras „ 479 

Masulipatam „ 479 

Mysore „ 479 

Pondicherry . 479 

Travancoi^ • „ 480 

Trichinopoly „ 480 

Management of Poultry . 548 

Manure Liquid. 563 

Marking IqjL . 499 

„ „ Native. 500 

Marmalade, Apricot. 307 

„ Quince . 308 

„ of Orange or Lemon 

Chips. 310 

Marinade for Wild Fowl. 183 | 

Marjoram. 577 

Mangosteen, cultivation . 611 

,. wild . 611 

Maraschino Jelly . 304 

„ Ice Cream. 343 

Marrow Bones, Beef. 116 

„ Toast. 212 

„ Pudding. 258 

Mashes. 532 

Mashed Carrots, &c.. 206« 

„ Vegetables . 206 

Materials for Stuffing . 49 

Matkee Bhajee, Greens. 206 

Meagre, Soup.; . 40 

„ „ Another. 41 

„ H Onion. 41 


Meat, Sauce for Cold 

„ Puffs. 

,, or savoury Pies, Paste for 

„ for Sandwiches . 

Meet*hee, Fenugrik . 

Kudoo, sweet. Pump¬ 
kin. 

Melon, cultivation. 

Melted Butter. 

Mince Fowl. 

„ Meat... 

„ Collops of Beef. 

„ „ for Pies. 

.. Veal. 

„ Meat Pudding . 

Milk, Observations on. 

„ Arrowroot. 

,, Biscuits. 

„ Coffee. 

„ Tapioca in. 

„ Lemonade. 

„ Punch . 

,, „ Another. 

„ „ Another. 

„ of Hoses. 

Mint. 

„ Sauce . 

„ Julep . 

Mirchic, Capsicum . 

Miscellaneous Keceipts. 

Mixture with Opium... 

„ without „ . 

Morel . 

„ Sauce . 

MoringaTree. 

Mock Goose . 

„ Brawn. 

„ Turtle Pie . 

n Soup. 

,, ,, ,, ^inother .. 

„ Oyster Sauce ... 

Moong Arood, Green Gram.... 
„ P’hulce, Earth Nut .;.. 

Mug.. 

Mukhum Seem, Sabre bean.... 

Mulberry, cultivation . 

„ white. 

Mutke ke pullie, small bean .. 

Mushrooms. 

„ Catsup. 

„ „ Another.... 

,, to choose. 

„ Devilled. 

„ Essence of. 

„ Grilled. 

„ Omelette. 

„ Pickle. 

„ Powder .. 

„ Sauce . 

,, Stew . 


Pagfi, 

91 
264 
242 
215 

593 

594 
677 
101 
155 

250 
114 

251 
124 
258 

11 

297 

285 

316 

306 

322 

322 

323 
323 
509 
578 

92 
329 
594 
491 
518 
518 
195 

92 

612 

165 

141 

244 

30 

31 
92 

594 
594 
325 
594 
, 612 
, 612 
. 594 
. 196 
. 100 
. 100 
. 197 
, 212 
. 217 
, 196 

. 197 
. 227 
, 197 
. 92 

. 196 
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INDBX. 


Ifuthroovs, white or brown 

Pur^eof. 196 

Musquito bites . 513 

Muslin Dresses, coloured, to 

wash. 511 

Mustard . 100 

„ Embrocation. 539 

„ Seed for Oil and Flour. 100 

Mulligatawny Soup. 39 

„ „ Another... 30 

„ „ Another... 40 

Murrell, baked . 65 

Mutton, remarks on. 126 

„ Broth. 52 

„ „ for the sick .... 52 

Chops . 130 

„ „ Another way.... 130 

„ „ to broil. 130 

„ Fried in Potato batter.. 130 

„ Fore-quarter, or Shoul¬ 
der of. 127 

„ Gigot & Tail. 129 

„ Haunch of. 127 

„ Haggis . 132 

„ Ham . 133 

„ Haricot. 128 

„ Hashed. 129 

„ „ a plainer way.. 129 

„ Kidneys with Cham¬ 
pagne . 131 

„ „ broiled . 131 

„ „ „ French 

way. 131 

» Leg. 128 

„ a Leg to bone and forced 149 
„ Maintenon cutlets .... 130 

„ Saddle of . 127 

„ Sheep's brains fried.... 132 

„ „ Trotters. 132 

„ Shoulder, Veal, or Lamb 

to bone . 150 

„ k la polonaise ....... 134 


N 


Native Cakes. 428 

Batter for frying Fish . 56 

Ba ka Khana. 430 

„ Another. 431 

Chuppatees. 432 

Kummaoh a Kassah. 429 

Kummier, Native Yeast .... 430 
Madras Hopper, or Opas .... 431 

Naun a bah Kummach . 428 

„ Sheer Mhal .. 429 

„ „ Another .. 430 

Paupuds . 431 

Native Marking Ink. 500 

Nasturtium. 578 


Page. 

Nasturtium Seeds to pickle. •.. 227 

Negus. 322 

„ Another . 322 

Newcastle Podding. 259 

Newmarket „ .259 

Net Cotton Stockings, &c., to 

wash. ..^11 

Nole-Cole ^. 578 

Norfolk Dumpling. 265' 

Noyeau. 331 

„ Ice Creaiq^. 344 

„ Pink. 331 

„ White. 331 

Nurcha, Sag Greens. 594 

Nutmeg . 612 

Nuts, Ginger Bread .. 283 

„ Plain . 283 

„ „ Another . 283 

„ „ Another . 284 


o- 

Olive . 613 

„ Indian . 614 

Olives of Beef^. 114 

„ Sandwiches . 215 

Omelette Aux Kagnons . 218 

„ Mushroom. 197 

„ Plain. 217 

„ Petites au Jambon .. 218 

„ m, Souffle. 218 

„ Sweet. 218 

Ointment for Burns and Sealds 514 

Onions. 197 

„ cultivation. 579 

„ to boil. 197 

„ Gravy brown Sauce ... 83 

„ Pickle. 227 

. „ Sauce.93, 94 

„ „ White. 93 

„ Soup Meagre. 41 

Opium, mixture with . 518 

M „ w’ithout. 518 

Orache. 579 

Orange, cultivation . 612 

M Chips . 311 

„ Peel, Candied.. 311 

„ Custard . 291 

„ Ice Cream . 342 

„ and Lemon Puffli .... 247 

Jelly. 304 

„ Chips, Lemon or pulp¬ 
ed Marmalade. 310 

Tart. 246 

„ Water Ice. 344 

Orgeat .. 321 

„ Another for present use 321 
Another. 321 
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trage, 

Ortalans . 177 

Oysters, fried. 73 

„ Forcemeat, for stuffing 

Turkey. 71 

Patties. 69 

„ pickle . 74 

), „ A%iother.... 74 

„ Powder . 73 

,» M Another.... 74 

„ Sauce . 93 

„ Scollops .. J . 69 

ft „ Another,... 70 

„ Soup.. 41 

„ „ imitations. 30 

„ to stftv', brown Sauce 93 

„ „ white „ 94 

„ Cutlets. 70 

„ fried. 73 

Ox Tai^oup. 42 

„ ChccJl^ stewed. 118 

„ Jfeet, to dress . 115 

P 

Faint, drying oil for .. 500 

Paluk Sag, Bengal Bee 594 

Pan, Betel Pepper .... 594 

Panada. 265 

Pans. 11 

Pancakes, plain. 266 

ft ft Another.. 260 

„ French . 266 

Paneola Plunft cUltlyation 614 

Pap, for Children . 300 

„ French . 301 

Papaw Tree, cultivation . 614 

Parliament (Gingerbread . 282 

Parsley, cultivation . 579 

„ fried. 198 

„ to preserve. 198 

„ Sauce . 94 

Parsnip, to dress. 198 

„ to cultivate. 679 

^Partridge, to boil and stew .... 177 

„ ^laCrapandine .... 178 

„ to roast. 177 

„ remarks on . 177 

Paste, common . 240 

„ Almond . 287 

„ Brioche. 269 

„ „ Indian.. 271 

„ for Cheese Cake. 243 

„ Confectioner’s. 242 

»i Crisp. 243 

„ Light. 240 

„ Macaroni. 243 

„ for Patties. 243 

„ for a large Pie. 241 

„ for Meat or Savoury Pies 242 


Page/ 


Paste, for standing Pie. 242 

„ for boiled Puddings .... 242 

„ Puff . 241 

- excellent Short Crust.... 243 

„ Short Crust. 240 

„ for Tarts . 241 

„ fine Tart . 240 

„ for Tartlets . 241 

„ for stringing over Tartlets 241 

Pastry, observations on. 238 

Patna Rice Pudding. 260 

Patties, a good paste for . 243 

„ Oyster . 09 

Peach, cultivation. 614 

„ Cheese. 307 

„ Liquor... 327 

„ Jam with Green Mangoes 307 

Pea Fowl.007 

„ „ Mulligatawney .... 40 

„ „ to roast. 178 

Peas. 183 

„ Pudding. 259 

„ Green, to boil . 202 

„ „ French fashion .. 202 

„ „ ,, Another 203 

„ „ „ Another 203 

„ with Buttered Eggs. 203 

„ to preserve . 204 

„ „ Another way 204 

„ Soup . 43 

„ „ Another. 43 

Pear, cultivation. 616 

Peat . 069 

Peeaz Onion. 595 

„ Shalot . 595 

Pendaloo, small Yam. 595 

Pepper, black. 229 

„ white. 229 

Peppermint Drops. 319 

Pepperwater, sour. 407 

„ „ Another ... 407 

„ „ Another.... 407 

„ „ Another..., 408 

Persian Almonds . 597 

„ Apple. 598 

Pettitoes . 145 

Petites Bouchdes. 72 

„ „ de Gibier.... 73 

„ „ 5 la pur4e de 

Volatille .. 72 

„ „ Gibier . 73 

Petits P&tes. 72 

„ Vol au Vents aux Huitres 70 

Pheasants... 178 

„ fillets. 179 

„ to roast . 178 

Phoot, Field Cucumber. 595 

Physicing Horses . 630 

Pickles and Chutneys . 222 

„ Bamboo. 222 
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PickleS, for small Fish ........ 

t, for Beef, Ham or Tongue 

„ in Brine.. 

„ or Brine, to make. wtt 

„ Beet .. 

„ Cabbage.. 

„ Cauliflower . 

„ Gherkins ... 

„ Cocoa-nut. 

„ Green Ginger . 

,, Lemon . 

„ Lime, Native . 

,, I, .Another . 

„ Mango . 

„ „ Another........ 

>* in Oil . 

„ „ „ Another . 

„ Mushrooms . 

„ Nasturtium Seeds. 

„ Onions . 

„ Oyster . 

Pickling Salt. 

Pies, Beefsteak . 

„ Chicken. 

»» Fel. 

„ Fish . 

„ Giblot .... 

„ Lamb or Kid.. 

„ Mock Turtle. 

„ Pigeon . 

„ Pork . 

„ Quail... 

„ Saltflsh . 

„ Squab. 

„ Yorkshire Goose. 

„ largo Paste for. 

„ standing Paste for. 

„ Meat or Savoury Paste for 

„ Mince Meat for. 

Pigeons.. 

„ boiled. 

„ Cutlets h la Mar6chalc 

„ to roast . 

„ Pie. 

„ stewed . 

Pigs, remarks on . 

„ sucking, to bake . 

Pills, Cholera. 

Pine Apple, Cardinal . 

„ „ cultivation. 

„ „ Ice Cream. 

,, ,, ,, ^Lnother 

„ „ Water Ice. 

Pipilli, Long Pepper . 

Pistachio Ice Cream. 

„ cultivation. 

Plantain Banana, cultivation .. 

„ Green Chutney. 

„ Pudding. 

Plate, to clean. 


Plovers. 

Plum, cultivation . 

„ Buns. 

„ Cake. 

„ French Preserve. 

„ Pudding .. 

»» I* ‘light. ..... 

Poc, Malabar Nightshade. 

Pointes d'Asperges en petits 

pois . 

Polish, Jet, for,'Boots, Shoes, or 

Harness. 

„ French . 

„ forFumitup-*. 

„ German.'. 

Pomade, to make . 

„ „ Another .... 

Pomegranate, cultivation. 

Poodeneh, Mint.,.. 

Pork.... 

„ to boil a leg of, pickled .. , 

„ Brawn, to collar . 

„ Chops. 

„ „ Another way. 

„ Loin k la Bourgingnote .. 

„ mock Brawn. 


„ pickle. 


„ roast . 

I „ sucking, to scald.■ 

„ „ to roast. 

„ „ baked. 

Potatoes, cultivation. 

„ to boil.. t . ; . 

„ Another. 

„ new. 

„ „ to boil. 

„ Balls . . . 

„ „ Another .. 

H to fry . 

,, mashed ............ 

„ a la Maitre d’Hotel.. 

>, Puree de pomme de 

terre . 

„ Scollops. 

„ Snow. 

Potted Beef. 

„ Prawns . 

„ Shrimps. 

„ Meat . 

„ Cow Heels. 

„ Ham or Tongue. . 

Pol Liquor... 

top. 

Poultice for Horses. 

Poultry. 

Pounce, Liquid. 

„ and the Ink, method of 

using . 

Pound Cake .. 
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Pound Cake, plain. 

Poultry, manajfement of. 

„ and Game, general di¬ 
rections . 

’ PraWns, to dress. 

„ jPotted . 

,,/^oup .... A. 

Pre'Serves, French Plum. 

,, Green Ginger. 

,* Mango ... 

„ TamarineJ. 

Preserved Butter . 


n „ Another .... 

„ Pish f. 

Prune Tart . . 

Pruning . 

Prussian Soup . 

Pudding, Almond Rice cup.... 

t» , Apple.. 

„ Apricot . 

„ Arrowroot. 

„ Beef... 

,, Biscuit . 

„ Bread.. 

,, BroVn Bread . 

„ Bread and Butter.... 

,, Bombay 

,, „ Another .... 

,, Batter. 

,, Another. 

,, Cabinet . 

„ Carrot. 

,, „ Another. 

„ Mafhe* Carrots. 

,, Cocoa-nut . 

,, Custard . 

„ Franchipnn. 

„ IL^ty baked. 

„ Lemon or Orange.... 

•• „ Another 

„ Suet. 

,, Macaroni . 

„ Marrow . 

„ Mince Moat . 

„ Newcastle. 

„ Newmarket . 

„ Panada . 

„ Peas . 

„ Plantain. 

„ Plum . 

„ Light Plum .. 

„ Patna Rice. 

,, Rice with dry Currants 

„ „ for Children .... 

,* „ „ Another 

it it baked .......... 

„ „ boiled. 

„ „ ground . 

„ Rhubarb. 

» . Sago . 


649 

147 

67 

67 

45 

310 

310 

311 
309 

14 

14 

6r. 

217 

666 

25 

262 

252 

253 

253 
107 

254 

255 

264 

256 
254 
254 

253 

254 

255 

256 
256 
256 
25C 

256 

257 
257 
257 

256 

257 
25S 
268 

258 

259 
259 

265 
259 
262 

259 

260 
260 
260 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
262 
262 
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Pudding, Tapioca . . 263 

„ Transparent . 263 

„ Yorkshire . 263 

„ Wine . 263 

„ Boiled, Paste for .... 242 

Sauce. 96 

„ ,, Another. 95 

„ „ Another...... 95 

Puffs. 247 

„ Quails, &c. 180 

„ Almond. 247 

„ Curd . 247 

., Meat . 264 

„ Orange and Lemon. 247 

„ Paste . 241 

„ Spiced . 248 

Pullows, remarks on. 352, 409 

„ Moorgabee or Fowl .. 410 

„ Kookra . 411 

„ Chewlawoo . 412 

„ Ukrudge. 412 

„ Dumnowurclee. 413 

„ Ukhneo or Kid .. 414 

„ Plain Kid . 415 

„ Kiteherie. 416 

„ Kuddoo . 416 

„ Myhe Lowabdar .... 417 

„ Mulgobah . 418 

,, Shcrazee. 419 

„ Lookinah. 419 

„ Koondun. 420 

„ Oheelance. 421 

„ Ilur Ilur. 422 

„ Koolah Santhoon Ne- 

gamuth . 423 

„ TJnunass. 423 

„ Kala. 421 

„ Sholah. 425 

,, Khaishghcc. 425 

„ Saur. 426 

„ Barbawn. 426 

„ Imleo. 427 

„ Nuckodee, Kooftha ., 427 

Pulwul Dioepous, Snake Gourd 696 

Pulpul Allspice. 696 

Pummelo, cultivation . 619 

Pumpkin, „ 683 

Pumplemosc Peel, candied .... 311 

„ Liquor. 327 

Punch, Champagne ........ . 326 

„ Ice. 344 

„ „ Another. 344 

„ „ Another. 344 

* „ Milk . 323 

„ „ Another. 323 

„ Regent’s . 327 

Purgative Balls, Horse. 638 

Purslane, cultivation. 683 

Pyramid Cream... 292 

Puree of Green Peas. 201 
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^ . A. 

Pur4e or Carrots. 191 

,, „ d'Asperges. 187 

»i „ Mushrooms. 196 

„ de Pomme do Terre .... 201 

„ of Turnips . 206 


Q 

QuailSf to roast. 179 

II Pie. ... 180 

I, Puffs, &c. 180 

I, Stuffing for. 180 

Queen Cakes. 272 

„ Soup. 37 

Quince, Cultivation.. 610 

„ Marmalade. 308 

Quin's Fish Sauce. 86 


K 

Rabbits . 547 

„ to boil. 172 

„ „ roast. 171 

,1 „ „ as Haro. 171 

„ Rissoles of. 172 

,1 to smother, Onion or 

other Vegetables .. 173 

t, Timballc, of Poultry 

or Game. 172 

Radishes. 204 

„ cultivation.. 583 

„ Turnips to boil. 204 

Ragout of Poultry, Game, &c.. 183 

,, Sauce. 96 

Rai . 590 

Ramakin. 220 


Page. 

Rice, to boil. 406 

„ Indian method of boiling. 406 

„ Cakes. 277 

„ Pudding, Patna., 260. 

„ ' „ for Children .. 261 

„ „ Ano4Vr 261 

„ „ "mth dry Cur 

rants . 260 

„ Flummery . 299 

„ Pudding, baked. 261 

„ ,. Roiled . 261 

„ „ ground. 26i- 

„ Sauce. ...^. 96 

„ Soup 43 

Rissoles aux huitress -. 71 

„ deVolaille ... 161 

Roasting. 78 

Robert Sauce. 96 

Rose Apple, cultivation 619 

Rosemary . 583 

Roselle Jam and Jelly ., <312 

Round of Beef 106 

Roux, white . 90 

„ brown. 90 

Rum Fustian. 


S 

Sack Posset.326 

Saddle Galls . 533 

Sage. 583 

Sago Pudding. 262 

Salad ^. 205 

„ to dress. 205 

„ Lobster. 65 

„ Sauce. 96 

„ German Sauce 97 


„ Indian. 220 

„ „ Another. 220 

„ II la Sefton. 220 

Raspberry Cream . 294 

„ cultivation. 619 

„ Ice Cream . 342 

„ Jam. 308 

., Jelly. 304 

Ratafia Cake . 275 

„ „ Another. 276 

„ Ice Cream .. 343 

Rats, to destroy. 501 

Remedy for Diarrhoea . 516 

Renneti Calf, Pig, or IQd’s.... 18 

„ Italian. 18 

„ Vegetable . 18’ 

Rheumatism . 515 

Rhubarb Pudding. 262 

„ Soup . 43 

„ Tart. 246 

Ribs of Beef . 106 

Rice, Blancmange. 289 


Salep . 620 

„ Missirie Powder . 316 

Sally Luns. 277 

Salmi of Game, Meat, &c. 183 

Salmon. 66 

„ dressed, curried . 386^ 

„ boiled. 66 

„ fresh, broiled. 66 

Salt for pickling. 116 

Salt-fish Pie . 64 

Salting Meat with Carson’s 

Maimine. 117 

„ „ Brine or Pickle for 117 

Sandwiches, hints for preparing 214 

„ Anchovy. 215 

„ Common. 216 

„ Meat for. 215 

„ Olive . 215 

I, Shrimps . 215 

Sangarie. 329 

Sapota, cultivation . 620 

Sardines . 67 
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Page. 

■ (Sage). fi96 

I 

Anchovy. 82 

„ Another. 82 

Apple. 82 

for Geese and 
^ Rofst Pork .. 86 

13echal!iel or white .... 82 

„ Another .... 83 

Brains, two ways. 85 

Bread. f . 84 

„ Another . 84 

Brown. 89 

„ jy savory Gravy. 89 

Onion«GPravy. 83 

to stew Oysters. 93 

Caper. 86 

Celery. 90 

Chervil .. 90 

" r ild Meat. 91 

Cucumber. 86 

Devilled, 4hr Grills .... 210 

Egg. 91 

for Game, Ducks, &c. .. 98 

Garlib. 91 

German Salad . 97 

Genoese.^. 88 

„ for stewed ^ish 88 

Green Petits Pois ii la 

Pays . 91 

for Grills. 98 I 

Horseradish . 83 

„ Another .. 86 

ItaliMoJirown . 89 

„ white.. 89 

Kelly’s... 95 I 

Lemon and Liver. 96 

• ^ „ for boiled 

Fowls. 91 

Llasion . 90 

,, white. 94 

Liver, for Fish. 95 

„ „ Parsley. 92 

Lobster . 86 

„ Another. 86 

Love-apple... 87 

„ to keep .... 87 

Mint.: .... 92 

Morel. 92 

Mock Oyster. 92 

Mushroom . 92 

Onion.93, 94 

„ white. 93 

Oyster . 92^ 

Parsley . 94 

Piquante, for fried Fish 86 

Plain White. 83 

Pudding. 96 

„ Another. 96 

„ Another. 96 


Sauces, to keep .87 

„ White Koux . 90 

„ Brown Roux.^ 90 

„ Quin’s Fish . 86 

„ Ragout . 96 

,, Rice. 96 

,, Robert.. 96 

„ Salad. 96 

„ Scotch, for raw Salad .. 97 

,, Sharp. 97 

„ Sorrel. 97 

„ Spinach. 97 

„ Tapp’s. 98 

„ Turtle. 98 

„ for Venison or Hare .... 97 

„ or Soup, Browning for.. 84 

„ White, for Haricot .... 128 

„ for Lobster. 86 

„ Lobster Sauce . 86 

„ for Wild Ducks. 94 

„ Dolichos Soya . 99 

Sausages, Beef. 114 

„ „ and Oysters ... 115 

„ Bologna. 146 

„ „ Another .. i. 146 

„ „ Another.,.. 146 

Savoy Biscuits . 286 

Savory Powder . 60 

Sayme, ke Pullie . 696 

„ „ „ Lai . 696 

Scalded Cream . 12 

Scolloped Oysters. 69 

Scorpion Sting, or Bite of a 

Centipede . 613 

Scorzenora, cultivation. 683 

Scorzonera in Parmesan. 206 

Scotch Scollops. 113 

„ Shortbread. 244 

„ Sauce for Salad. 97 

Scouring Drops. 498 

Seed Cake . 276 

„ „ common. 280 

Servants, remarks on . 1 

„ Ayahs, Habits and 

Caste. 6 

M ft Wages, Madras 4 

tt tt Bengal 3 
„ I) „ Bombay 3 

„ » tt Hyder¬ 
abad . 6 

„ Remarks generally on 6 

Sharp Sauce . 97 

Shallot. 684 

Sheep . 644 

Sheep’s Brain, fried. 132 

„ Feet Jelly. 303 

„ Head Broth. 63 

„ >* Soup. 46 

„ Trotters, stewed ..,: 132 

Short Crust, excellent. 243 
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Short Crust, another. 

Shortbread, Scotch . 

„ , Cakes.. 

ShriiE^Js, to boil.. 

M M pot. 

„ Sandwiches . 

„ Soup . 

Shrub, Lime or Orange . 

„ Brandy . 

Shulgum. 

Silks, to efface Spot of Grease 

from. 

Silk Stockings, to dye. 

t» »» t> wash . 

„ Damask, „ . 

Sippets. 

Sirloin of Beef . 

,, „ cold, inside to 

dress . 

Skins, to preserve with the Hair 

on... 

Smells, bad, to destroy. 

Snake-bite, Cure for. 

Snipe . 

„ k la minute . 

Snow Eggs for Trifles . 

Soils, Texture. 

Solid Cream . 

Soot’hnec Yam... 

Sorrel Sauce . 

Souchy Water . 

Souf, sweet Fennel . 

Souflles. 


„ d la Vanille . 

„ aux Macaroni . 

„ of Sweet Potatoes .... 

Soups, general directions. 

„ particular directions ... 
„ White, directions for 

flavouring. 

,, Brown ,, ,, 

„ h la Julienne. 

„ „ Cresy. 

„ Almond. 

„ Artichoke . 

„ „ Another.... 


11 

»» 

>» 

)» 

»» 

»* 

t* 

>1 

»♦ 

If 

>1 


Asparagus. 

Beef . 

„ Bouilli. 

Beet Boot. 

Carrot. 

Chantilly . 

Cock a Lcckie.. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Cucumbers and Peas .. 

Eel.. 

„ plain. 

Fish . 

„ Another. 

„ Forcemeat. 


Page. 

240 

244 

276 

67 

68 
215 

' 45 
326 
326 
596 

498 

509 

510 
510 
164 
108 

114 

491 

514 

612 

179 

179 

295 

560 

293 

596 

97 

57 

596 

298 

298 

299 
299 

20 

22 

22 

22 

24 

25 
25 
27 
27 

27 
45 

28 
38 
32 
23 

32 
29 

33 
33 
33 

33 

34 
34 j 


Soups, Fish Forcemeat, another 34 

II Giblet . 24 

„ Gravy clear. 35 

I, Beef gravy. 29 

II Green Peas . 35 

II Hare . 35 

II ,, Antj^her.36 

II Imitation Oyster.^ 30 

I, Leek . 38 

II Lobster . 37 

II Macaroni' or Vermicelli 37 

I, Meagre .".. 4Ck 

II II Another. 41 

II II Onion. 41 

„ Mock Turtle . 3i> 

II ., Another.. 31 

II Mulligatawney. 39 

II „ Another 39 

II „ Another 40 

II I, Pea-^i 40 

I, Onion. 41 

II Ox Tail. ^2 

„ Ovster .'.. 41 

„ Dhal, or Split Peas].... 43 

II 11 „ A:iother 43 

„ Potato . 42^ 

,1 Praw^or Shrimps .... 45 

„ Ik assiaii . 25 

„ Queen . 37 

II lihubarb .43 

II Bicc 43 

II Sago . 44 

„ Semolina . 45 

II Sheep’s Head, . 45 

„ T,Vnip . 44 

„ Vegetable Marrow .... 44 

„ White. 26 

,1 „ Boots and S,earon- 

ing. 23 

Sour Sop, cultivation . 621 

Spiced Puffs . 248 

Spinach, cultivation. 584 

„ colouring. 206 

„ to dress . 205 

„ Sauce . 97 

„ with Sugar. 206 

Splints in Horses . 535 

Split Peas Soup. 43 

Spruce Beer. 324 

Sponge Biscuits. 274 

„ Cake . 274 

„ „ Lemon . 280 

Squab Pies. 132 

Star Apple . 620 

Stains, Wax, to remove from 


Cloth. 493 

Steaks of Beef . 106 

„ „ Grilled. 106 

Steaks, Italian . 109 

Steel, to take Rust out of. 497 
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Stewed Ox Cheeks . 116 

Strawberry, cultivation . 621 

„ Ice Cream. 341 

^ Strong Gravy or Brown Sauce . 89 

* Stuffing for boiled Turkey .... 49 

Goose or Duck .... 49 

„ Hare .1. 48 

„ "Vhal, Roast Turkey, 

Fowl, &c. 48 

„ another for Veal...... 49 

Substitute for Yeast*.. 281 

^STfet, to elarify . 239 

„ Dumpling. 266 

Silted Tulaee . ^. 696 

Sufura KoornKT. 697 

Sugar, to clarify. 346 

Sukur Kund. 696 

Sweet Biscuits . 284 

„ Crust. 284 

„ xj. fbs, to dry. 60 

Syllabubs. 296 

„ Ev£^»^ng . 296 

Syrup . 317 

„ Capillaire . 317 

^ „ ClarifTcd. 317 

„ Lemon. 318 

,, Orange or Lemctk Peel . 318 


T 

Table of Daily Pay or allowance 488 
„ £xpeiii«pincomeor W^es 490 
„ Exchange Co.'s Kupfbs 
in £ Sterling; from 
Is. 8d. to 2s. per Ru. 484 
„ Ekotiangc from 2s. jd. 

to 2s 4d. per Rupee. 486 

„ Exchange £ Sterling in¬ 


to Company’s Rupees 
from Is. 9d. to 2s. ^d. 

per Rupee . 486 

„ Exchange from 2s. Id. 

to 2s. 6d. per Rupee 487 

Tamarind, cultivation . 622 

,, Fish . 408 

„ „ Another . 408 

„ „ Another . 409 

„ and Green Ginger 

Chutney. 234 

„ Jam, Red. 309 

' „ Green, Chutney .... 236 

„ to salt . 236 

M Chutney . 237 

„ to preserve . 309 

„ Preserve . 309 

„ Bed, Chutney. 233 

^ ♦» » Another 233 

Tankard, cool. 326 


Paga. 


Tapioca in Milk. 306 

„ Jelly. 306 

„ Pudding .... , 263 

Tapp’s Sauce . 98 

Tarragon Vinegar. 231 

Tar^ Apple. 245 

,, Creamed. 246 

„ Icing for. 249 

„ Mango. 245 

„ Orange . 246 

„ Paste. 241 

„ „ fine. 240 

„ Prune. 247 

„ Rhubarb. 246 

Tartlet, paste for stringing over 

Paste . 241 

Tea . 313 

„ Cake. 276 

„ „ Another. 274 

„ lee Cream. 343 

Teal . 180 

Thrush. 636 

Thyme. 684 

Ticks on Dogs, to destroy. 606 

„ Poultry. 606 

Tillseed Chutney . 234 

Toddy Vinegar . 231 

Tolfcy . 319 

Tomato or Love Apple Chutney 233 

„ with Tamarind ditto 234 

Tongue to pickle. 117 

„ Potted . 143 

Tooth Pow’der. 609 

Transparent Pudding. 263 

Transplanting Trees or Shrubs . 663 

Treacle. 319 

Trees, pruning. 666 

Trifle. 296 

„ Snow Eggs for . 296 

Turbooz, Water Melon. 697 

Turkeys, to rear. 662 

„ to fatten. 661 

„ with Celery Sauce.,.. 151 

„ by steam. 152 

„ roast. 162 

„ „ and braised .... 163 

Turtle, to dress . 76 

„ Sauce . 98 

Turnips, to rear ... 684 

„ Mashed . 206 

„ Pure of. 206 

„ Soup ... 44 

Twelfth Cake. 277 

Tyre. 1$ 


V 

Vanilla Cream. 294 
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Yanillaj»Ice Cream . 345 

M M Another.... 346 

„ , .^'Water Ice. 346 

Vamtabing Pencil DraTirings .. 600 

Veal Broth... 61 

„ to choose .^118 

„ Collops . 123 

„ Cutlets . 123 

M I) Scotch.......... 124 

„ „ Fowl or Meat .. 126 

,, Croquettes or Fowl. 124 

„ n ..Sweetbread 126 

„ Fillet roasted. 119 

„ Stuffing. 48 

„ or Fowl, to blanch . 120 

„ Fried Liver and Bacon .. 124 

„ Kidneys. 124 

„ Knuckle of. 119 

„ Minced . 124 

„ Neck . 120 

I, Loin . 119 

„ „ aux pctits pois .. 119 

II II h la Puree de 

Celeri. 120 

,1 Olives. 123 

,, Shoulder . 119 

Vegetables, &c., European direc¬ 
tions for cultivation 566 

„ mashed . 206 

„ destroying Insects on 665 
Vegetables:— 

Artichoke. 566 

Asparagus . 568 

Basil, Sweet Borage. 569 

Beans, Broad and Windsor .. 669 

II French, White. 569 

„ Black and Yellow .... 669 

„ Portuguese. 570 

Beet Root, Red and White .. 570 

Boorcole . 570 

Brocoli. 670 

Cabbage . 570 

Capsicum. 572 

Carrots. 672 

Cardoon . 672 

Cauliflower. 673 

Celery . 673 

Celeriac . 674 

Chives. 674 

Cress. 674 

Cucumbers, Green and White 574 

Egg Plant . 674 

Endive. 674 

Fennel. 676 « 

Garlic . 676 

Horseradish.... . 676 

Jerusalem Artichoke. 676 

Leeks . 676 

Lemon Grass . 576 

Lettuce . 676 


Page. 

Love Apple or Tomato. 677 

Maijoram. 677 

Melon . 577 

Mint. 678 

Morel .... ' 678* 

Mushroom 678. 

Mustard .. ^ 678 

Nasturtium 

Nole-Cole. 678 

Onions. 679 

Orache, or Mo4intain Spinach 679 

Parsley.T. tTiSk 

Parsnips . 679 

Peas. 1 . 680 

Potatoes . . 6§0 


Pumpkin. 683 

Purslane. 583 

Radish. 683 

Rosemary. 683 

Sage. 683 

ScoTzenora. 683 

Shalot .« >. 4 ,. o84 

Spinach .1. 584 

Thyme. 684 

Turnips.*.. 684 

Vegetable Marrow. 6St>^ 

Water Crest. 586 

Greenlj Roots, Legumes, &c. 

Native. 686 

Udruck, Ginger.^,585 

Ajmood, Parsley . 685 

Ajowan, Lovage. 686 

Aloo, Potato . 686 

Anasphul, Star 686 

XJmbt^ee, Hemp-leaved Hi¬ 
biscus . 686 

Baujercc . 686 

Bakla Zun, Dwarf JKMiiey 

Bean. 686 

Bakla, Garden Bean. 686 

Bhang - u - Gunduna, Indian 

Chive . 586 

Bheendee, Bandaky. 687 

Boodunk, Penny Royal .... 687 

Boorunk Kala, Sweet Basil.. 587 

Boota, Maize. 687 

Brinjals, Egg Plant. 687 

Bukum, Nairow-leaved Bra- 

siletto . 688 

Bullur, Small Bean . 688 

Bunburbuttee, Duffin Bean .. 688 

Burrie Toovar, Large Dhall . 688 

Butanec, Common Pea. 688 

Cheena, Chick Pea or Gram.. 688 
Choolaee, Common Bajee .. 688 
Chuchoonda, Snake Gourd .. 689 

Ch'hotaKulpa, Indian Borage 689 
Chotie Sayme ke PuUic, 

Native Bean . 689 

Choolaee, Spinach. 689 
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Chookeh, Sorrel. 587 

Chuckoonda, Common Beet.. 689 

Choopree Aloo, Yam........ 589 

Darchccnec, Cinnamon ...... 589 

. Dhan or Choul, Rice. 690 

CoriandM Seed.... 690 

Diil-russundf Small Pumpkin 590 

Erve, XJTTic. 690 

Gajur, Carrot. 690 

Gunduna, Leek .. .9 . 690 

jMranto Aloo, Rftd Sweet 

Yam. 690 

Gurany AI 09 Lai, Purple Yam 690 

Huldee, Tiirntfiiic. 591 

Huleem, Cress . 591 

Illacliee, Cardamom. 591 

Ipar, Thyme . 691 

Jaworic. 691 

Kala L "tOorie, Musk Okro . 691 

Kalee Seem, Assam Beau ... 691 

Tulsee, B'^sil ........ 591 

„ Murchee, Black Pepper 692 
Kam Aloo, Winged Yam.. . 692 

Kheera, Cucumber. 692 

l^hush Khuiih, Poppy Seed .. 692 

Koolfee Begun, Egg Plr nt ... 692 

Kuddoo, Bottle Gourd ...... 602 

Kukrec, Green Cucumber .. 692 

Kul^ec, Threc-lobed Bean .. 692 

Kulmee Sag, Creeping Bind 

Weed . 692 

KulPhce, Two-flowered Bean 692 

Kurboozah, Melgn. 693 

Kureelah, Ilitter Hairy Gouili 693 
Kursumbulle ke Pullic, Duflin 

Bean. 693 

Lai Sag, Spyiach .. 693 

Loobea, Asparagus Bean .... 693 

Lussen, Garlic . 693 

Meet’hee kc Bhajcc, Greens.. 593 

„ Fenugreek. 593 

„ Kudoo, Sweet 

Pumpkin . 594 

i Moong Arood, Green Gram.. 694 

„ ke P’hulce, Earth Nut 694 
Mukhum ke Seem, SabrcIBean 694 

Mirchie, Capsicum . 594 

Mutke kc Pullie, Small Sabre 

Bean. 694 

Nurcha, Sag Greens. 694 

Paluk ke Sag, Bengal Beet .. 694 

Pan, Betel Pepper. 596 

Peeaj, Onion . 695 

Peeaz, Shalot. 696 

Pendedoo, Small Yam . 596 

Phoot, Field Cucumber. 595 

Pipel, Long Pepper. 695 

Poodeneh, Mint. 696 

Poe, Malabar Nightohade.... 696 

Pulwftl, Snake Gourd . 596 


Page. 

Pulpul, Allspice. 696 

Rai, Mustard. 696 

Salbea, Sago . ^96 

Shulgum, Turnip .. 596 

Souf, sweet Fennel . 696 

Saline ke Pullie, Native Bean 696 
Sayme kc Pullie Lai, Native 

Bean. 696 

Soot’hnce, Yam. 696 

Sukur Kiind, sweet Potato .. 696 

Sufed Tulsee, w'hite Basil ... 596 

Sufura Kooinra, Vegetable 

Marrow . 697 

Turbooz, Water Melon. 597 

Zecra, Cummin Seed. 697 

Zurumbet, Zeodary ........ 697 

Vension . 182 

„ Crust for pasty. 182 

,, or H;ire Sauce. 97 

„ Hashed. 176 

„ Pasty. 182 

Vinegar, Basil . 229 

Vinegar . 231 

„ Camp .. 229 

„ Cayenne, Chilli, red 

or green. 230 

„ Cress. 230 

„ Cucumber. 229 

„ „ Another.. 230 

„ Garlic. 230 

„ Tarragon . 231 

„ Toddy. ‘231 

„ White Wine. 231 

Vine, cultivation . 604 

Vocabulary of Culinary Terms. 347 

Vol-au-Vent . 68 

„ Petit aux huitrea 70 


W 


Wallace’s Cholera Mixture .... 616 

Walnut, cultivation. 623 

„ for Dessert. 287 

Wampee. 623 

Watering Plants. 664 

Water Cress . 686 

„ to cool. 336 

„ Ices. 340 

„ Gruel. 301 

„ to purify .. 334 

„ Souchy . 67 

Wasp or Bee, to remove the 

Sting of . 613 

Wax Stains, to remove from 

Cloth. 498 

Weights and Measures. 433 

Welsh Rabbit. 216 

„ Gallimaufry . 216 

Wet Nurse. 5 


X X 
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Wild Fowl, Marinade for. 183 

t^fvDuck Sauce. 94 

Wheat Flummery. 298 

Whey . 300 

„ Lemon . 300 

„ Milk, clarified . 300 

„ White Wine. 300 

„ „ „ Another.. 300 

White Ants. 503 

„ roux. 90 

„ Pot . 289 

„ Soup. 26 

„ Wine Vinegar. 231 

„ Sauce for Haricot. 128 

Wild Goose . 181 

Wilson’s Cement . 494 

Wintering Plants.. 664 

Wine Flip . 328 

„ Pudding . 263 

Woollen Cloths, to preserve from 

Insects. 498 

Woodcock, to dress . 181 


Page, 

Worms vHorses . 637 

. 6U 

„ C ^ for long White..,. 637 

„ G...Jen .; 6b& 

„ Guinea . 6 hl 

Wounds in Tregp . 666 ' 

Y 


Yam, cultivation. 

Yeast, Substitute for. 

„ Kummier. 43' 

Yellow Butter.‘ .. *,1 

Yorkshire Goose PieV. 16 

„ Pudding . 26 1 

Z 

Zemmy Kund,.Yam variety.... 69» 

Zeera .. '69" 

Zurumbet, Huldie , 69. 
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